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LUCIEN MURATORE 
As Prinzivalle in ‘*‘Monna Vanna”, 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert 1 School Positions Secured, 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
CarneGie Hatt, New York. 
2634 Columbus 





ND Mrs. TOEDT, 


THEO. J. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
York. 


East 62d St., New 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 


INSTRUCTION 


\NOFORTE 


DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGIN‘ 

\eolia lall, 33 West 42nd St 

P 198 Bryant New York 


BARONESS KATHERINE 
EVANS VON KLENNER, 
GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 
nd Prix Paris Exposition 


Eig Ave., N. Y rel. Circle 








HANS KRONOLD, 

Te g \ yncello and Ensemble 
Weekly Lecture Recitals 
Broadway—Elevator Entrance 8oth St. 

OHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
OLORATURA SOPRANO 
( ( », Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER. 
West Street, New York. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 


; Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





X KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 








\ A of Singing 
Ss ( gie Hall 
| \ N R ‘ N. Y 
RESSON MILLER, 
EACHER OF SINGIN¢ 
Circle. 
\ HiSSEM DE MOSS, 
EACHER OF SINGIN( 
W St 
P é River. 
3 Booking O 
\ H York 
NCE E. GALE, 
Ol PIANIST 
k Me i 
l I 4 bus. 
NORMAL SINGING 
d k Directo 
g., 14 B’way, New York, 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


AL INSTRUCTION 





NRIETTA SPEKE 
TEACHER O! 
Broadway——Metropolitar 


SEELEY, 
SINGING 
Opera House 

84 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


BLANCHE GOODE, 
PIANIST 
Available for Recitals (Knabe Piano Used) 
c/o Joseph Joiner, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST. 
Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. 
Soloist, Accompanist, Ensemble. 
2 West 2oth St. Parson Price Studio. 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


Hotel Majestic, Central Park West at 72nd St., 
N 


New Yor 





LOIS MAY ALDEN, 

MUSIC STUDIOS—VIOLIN, VOICE, 
Southern Tour in March. 

135 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone Columbus 3447. 

Met. Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


PIANO 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
New York Studio: 155 W. 118th St. 
Phone, Morningside 1137. 
Brooklyn Studio: Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave. 
Phone, Prospect 6400. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


Larnegie 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING. 
62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - Parts - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 
SicHt SINGING—EAR TRAINING. 


Wilbur A. Luyster, Director, 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 
New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 
gun at any time. Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 
5469 J Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 





CLARENCE ADLER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
154 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 1311 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—iINSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Lescuetizky METHOD. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Certified 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. | 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 

Pupils accepted. 
645 Madison Ave., New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 9086, 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October rst. 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 3530 Columbus, 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method.” 


Phone, Plaza 7483. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 

Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St. 
Tel, 9080 Plaza. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
60 West goth St., N. Y. Tel. 6333 Bryant, 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus, 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE. 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 

Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hérmann G, FRIEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 
Complete 


musical education given to students 


from the begining to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President National Ass’n Teache-s of Singing, 1915; 
President, N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 701 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; i Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, — Piaxo : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CIIOIR. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave, and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON 
VOICE 


DOENHOFF, 


HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIioLinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821: Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUYN, 
4t West 45th St., New York, 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 


DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


STYLE, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








:BUGGINI'S acd! 


the besuty of the Italian 
beagle Italian, 5 

‘ated pu: 
peo » Painting, 
in person at the 


MABEL KING=™=™ 


gonoess Recital Oratorio 
Address: Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEE GARDNER ictinis 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS. 














Address Musical Courier, - New York 
Hy PIANIST 
N 

I Kimball Hall 
2 Chicago 











rene LE coma 


CONCERT :: ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, til. 


PAULINE LEMMER = voice Cutrure 


STUCKY 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











Art or SINGING 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (ets! Music 


130 West 97th Street ~ New York City 


wasn Ty, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= TORPADIE 


‘Cag Soprano 
| Address: Music League of 
America, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


**A slncere artist, and one whom It will be 
a pleasure to hear again.""— W. Y. Tribune 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York Room 67. Phone, Bryant 5354 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. 67th St., New York 
(Mason & Hamlin Piano) 








mzO 














MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Carnegie Hall - - + + New York 


<BUTLER = 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building, 


Studio: 





Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, So rano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’ ; Bayard 
Business Address: 816 Liberty Avenue, — 


DUNNING SYSTEM 2*,,,!z0re Mun 

Stupy For Becinners. 

Send for information and booklets of indorse- 

ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 4oth 

as New York City. Western address: Portland, 
re. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 











Baroness LITT AvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh 


ane! Instruction 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone ae ay = 7272 W 
Management: Music League of America. 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


» : FINNEGAN: 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management. 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
50! Fifth Avenue. New York 
Personal address: 479 West 146th 








SIGNOR 
SARE 















Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals St., N. Y. Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 
1353 N. State St., - - + Chicago, Ill. 
CONCERT PIANIST ELIZABETH 
Management: Ella May Smith 


60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
and TEACHER 
180 Claremont Avenue. New York 

Phone, Morningside 4773 


ARTHUR MM. - alah 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - ° 








Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. s7th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 

















CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
oom ement : Pe ae Voedisch 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenus, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


carom WILLARD rus 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE iis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., Hew York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIC 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by = and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, 
rogi, De-Falco, Etc. 
Studio: Fanon ea 0 
1425 Broadway, 

















a House Bidg., 
ew York. 





JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


A 







R 


Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


Bonel VALERI=: 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 
Frederick Heizer. Jr., Violinist, available for Re- 
citals. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - Bost 




















<A>Z 


BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
Be. ll FOSTER & DAVID 


see Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Pavut 


S. WESLEY wuARS, 


St. pia Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


oo DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


oa % 
































ENOR——COMPOSER 
ee fd of the ENS. " “An Ev Sachi Sok “A Little 
ibbon” “Moonlight and Star (waltz song) 
Hotel Marle Antoinette. Broadway. 66th and fis Sts.. New York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 


CHRISTINE 


SCHUTZ 


CON TRALTO 


“Thoroughly musical, gift- 
ed with a voice of extensive 
range and excellent quality.” 
—Berlin Tageblatt. 

“A voice of splendid dra- 
— quality.” — New York 





“Exclusive Management: 


WALTER ANDERSON, 
John John Prindle 


171 W. 57th St., New York. 
606 W. th St. New York Nth St.. beakers! 


pee CUT 


ana of" HON OD DREAMS” “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 


> SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
“sis2 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, Ill. 

















MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Bide. Les Angeles, Cal. 


{MIDDLETON 


be Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





HAZEL EDEN soprano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, At Homes, Fes- 
tivals, ete. For 4 particulars, ee address 
Jutius DAtweR, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANG 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 




















For Information 
Address - ° 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


Literature Upon’ Request 
11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





HENRY 
GORDON 


CONDUCTOR: 
Club of Phila. 


10 S. 18th Street 


THUNDER 


The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


VOICE Philedelel 


MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
Y 25 West 42nd Street, New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 














KLIBANSKY 
Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 
FALL TERM OPENED 
SEPT. 15 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614° Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tas Bzeruoven Trio 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afterncons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 


Concert 


wt WILD os 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club. Meadelsseha Cl ub 























BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 8368 Sehuy ler 


























279 FIFTH AVE., 
“NEW YORK 








MUSIC 


CAL COURIER 


December 30, 1915. 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GvEREIT 


THE ye pom COMPANY 


OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY. BOSTON 














A.B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 
CourIgR, 


Reference: 








CARLO NICOSIA 


Contralto 
Formerly conductor with Century and 


! 
i CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
\ 


. - : h Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Address 605 West Max h Street, New York. Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
relephone lorningside 1391. 5 West 6sth St, New York. 














FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice INsTRUCTOR AND Coacz. 
Assistant Teacher to 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


wien CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-GMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


Gordon Campbell ill i 


} HT 
ul NINN i 














Viclinist 


FRANK WOELBEE en 
Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon $390 


Minnie M. MIG@CONNELL 


VOICE CULTURE AND COACH B 

839 West mab ben ten tee Phone River 6439 4 
: B Tenor 
:RICHARDSON=* 

A 

B 


r hemes ——— Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 3 New York 


MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE 22222 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ©t2%ma,Z!2!" 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg.., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2255 


VIRGIL 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the eighty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Theory—Adolf Weidig, Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Musi Robinson. 














R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management. Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, lil. 


Lieut. Percy Richards 


Basso Cantante “THE MAN IN WHITE” 
Now singing at The Strand Theatre 
Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresarie 
15 East 40th St,, New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Available for Concerts, Oratorio and *‘At Homes” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture and Coach of Russian Songs 
Vocal and Piano Recitals on Russian Music. 














Teacher of BF aor Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Meude Caine, and others, 


147 West 111th Street 
Phone, 8564 Cathedral | 


New York 








Virgil School of Music 

AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 

2oth in St. Petersburg, Florida. For par- 

ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 
567 Third Ave., New York. 





Kimball Hall, Wabash 
age. _ Jackson Bivd., 


Piano John J. 
A 








lien Spencer, Henict 
Karleton’ Hi ackett, Ragna Linne, Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 

larren K. Howe John T. Read, Charles 3 

La Berge JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Wilhelm Middelschulte. . ¥ 
Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. Catalog mailed free. 





F STABI ISHED 1867 a 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Gonducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


pare advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor! 


Ideal location and residence -department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohi 














For catalogue and information 
eddress Miss Bertua Baus, Directress. 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still being built by its original 
maker 1 : 3 ro 3 ae 3 s 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability e s & 3 = 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog — 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: x: MAKERS 

















BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, 33 33 HOLLAND, MICH. 














TEACHER OF SINGING 
528 Riverside Drive, W. Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


Special attention given to voice production, inter- 


gee mee r toire and lyric diction. 
Studio: th S 4 
TRALTO 


St., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
624 Michigan A neanaa Chicago, Ill. 


hone, Circle 6580. 
Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Studios: Maw rine St. Flow York Phone tan Phone Columbus 8375 
Certificates and Diplomas authorized by State of 


Illinois and accredited by Chicago Board of Edu- 


PIANISTE 
cation. Catalogue mailed free. Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna 


EMIL J. POLAK | CONTI-ESERENGUER 





4 MARGOLIS -.. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 





mao 
®=cor 














Solo Harpist of Chica a Association. 
Accompanist and Coach Now acce! “ied pu “ in lew York. 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone $23 Lenox 


SV AAR, Contraito | SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


A 
14 SOPRANO 
E Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


on. CT AR KK Baritone 


, Murray Hill 1267. 











Oratorio : Concert: Recital and po: tg 
Phone: Ravens 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, 64. Van fares Street, Chicago 











Recital in Costumes with His Company 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being ve d 
Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, III. 


HERBERT MILLER futon Baritone 


716 Fine Arts Building 

















a BIGGS 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 
131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEORGE De, HERWIG 


239 Fitth Pome. ag Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 











Ginolanati, 0. Odd Fellows Tompie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
P ile’, red f a ro "rat 
upils pr ‘or Opera, rte ratori 
a Ngee in Tone-p omen ati 
Physical Ppa. on: 4 
njured voices restor cause demonstra 
defects remedied, si 


Yon Studios 






















































853 CARNEGIE bag 4 YORK 
books, first principles to hi 
est ‘virtuosity oi B Mistery Te lephone ‘Cir Cirel 
° elgian ool. Enclose ON Pi 
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man Opera Conductor 
a Graceful Compliment. 


When the Musica, Courter representative called at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, Enrico Caruso was found busy at 
his desk with his secretary answering a portion of the tre- 
mendous correspondence which falls to his lot. After the 
greetings, the interviewer at once popped the question 
which had been his principal reason for seeking out Mr. 
Caruso. 

“It is rumored, Mr. Caruso, that you are to do some con- 
cert singing in this country after the close of the opera; is 
that true?” 

“I can not say as yet,” answered Caruso. “I have had 
so many offers for both opera and concert that I have not 








ENRICO CARUSO DISCUSSES PROFFERED OFFERS 
pays ne cer- FOR OPERA AND CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
FOLLOWING HIS NEW YORK SEASON. 





been able to make up my mind exactly what I shall do. 
They want me in South America for opera, and I have 
been approached about an appearance at Havana. Monte 
Carlo would also like to have me come again, and there 
have been a large number of applications for concert ap- 
pearances in this country; but as I say, I have not decided 
as yet and can not do so at present.” 

“When will you do so?” 

“Not for some time yet; probably not before the first 
of March.” 

“And if you decide on doing concert work in America in 
the spring months, will you be your own manager ?” 


ARTUR BODANZKY, 
Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company. Caricature by Enrico Caruso, specially drawn for the Musica, Courter. 








the 


Also Draws for 
Musical Courier Rep- 
resentative a 
Caricature 
of Artur 
Bodanzky. 





Copyright by Mishkin, New York. 
ENRICO CARUSO. 


“No. 
charge of that.” 
Just then the interviewer caught sight of a little pen and 
ink sketch of a caricature of Artur Bodanzky, the new 


Mr. Adams, of the Wolfsohn Bureau, will take 


German conductor at the Metropolitan Opera. It was a 
capital bit of work, as are all of Mr. Caruso’s caricatures ; 
in fact, artists claim that in the making of a wonderful 
tenor the creation of perhaps even a more wonderful 
draftsman and caricaturist was missed. 

“Splendid,” exclaimed the interviewer, picking up the 
little sketch. 

“Do you like it?” asked Mr. Caruso. “Wait a moment, 
I will make you one.” So he picked up a sheet of the 
hotel writing paper and on the back of it, with a single 
drawing pencil, produced in five minutes the caricature re- 
produced on this page, a splendid development and ideal- 
ization of the little sketch. Only those who have already 
seen Mr. Bodanzky can appreciate how clearly the salient 
and characteristic features of his face have been caught 
and given that little touch of exaggeration which is the 
essence of caricature. 

“There,” said he, as he handed over the completed sketch 
“A fine artist, this Mr. Bodanzky, and a modest gentle- 
man.” 

And no one will appreciate the compliment and the car- 
icature better than Mr. Bodanzky himself. 


jee 
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MINNEAPOLIS GIVES CHIL- 
DREN MASTER COMPOSERS 
AND EXPLAINS THEM. 


Large Numbers of Juveniles Listen to Symphony 
Conductor’s Illuminating Discourses—Symphony 
Wagner Program Greeted by Capacity House 
—Local Managers Bring Melba and Her 
Company—MacPhail School Has 
String Choir—Grade School 
Orchestra Gives Concert — 
Northwestern Conser- 
vatory Notes. 

Minneapolis, Minn., December 14, 1915. 

The second of the series of Four Children’s Concerts 
took place in the Auditorium on Friday, December 10, at 
3:5 p. m. The Auditorium was packed (as usual) and 
the children listened with delight to a whole prgram of 
Mozart music. Mr. Oberhoffer, at the piano, illustrated his 
talks on these master composers. The interest of the chil- 
dren is thus much awakened. The “Turkish March” from 
the A major piano sonata opened the program, and was 
followed by “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” for string orches- 
tra, the G. minor symphony, the minuet in D major and 
the overture to “Magic Flute.” Mr. Oberhoffer’s explana- 
tions ought to be remembered word for word—they are so 
full of information and useful examples. In describing 


the fugue he said that Mozart used a saucy little theme 
which he tossed from choir to choir of the orchestra, The 
children had further been instructed by Agnes Fryberger, 


who knows in advance what these programs are to be, 
and gives lectures to all the children in all the seventy- 
seven public schools on the music to be played and illus- 
trates by piano and talking machine. So the children come 
to these concerts already knowing much about the com- 
positions. 

SympHony HEARD IN WAGNER PROGRAM. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra going public has 
progressed to the point that a Wagner program can be 
given to an enthusiastic, full house. The opening number 
was the introduction to Act 3 and “Bridal Chorus” from 
“Lohengrin,” followed by the “Rienzi” overture and the 
prelude to “Lohengrin” ; later came the overture to “Tann- 
hauser.” “Wotan’s Abschied” and “Magic Fire” music from 
“Walkiire” and the “Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla” 
from “Rheingold.” Mr. Oberhoffer directs a Wagner num- 
ber as if he loved and perfectly understood the music, and 
the men of the orchestra seem inspired and play this music 
better than almost any other composer. 

rhe vocal soloist was the St. Paul baritone, Lewis Shawe, 
who sang the “Evening Star” from “Tannhauser,” 
‘Wotan’s Farewell” and the “Magic Fire Incantation” from 
the “Walkiire.” Mr. Shawe is so great an artist that he 


sang his numbers as one of the orchestra would have 
played, making himself a part of the great whole, instead 
of thrusting himself into a solo. 

MELBA AND CoMPANY PLEASE Bic AUDIENCE. 

A rare treat was given the Minneapolis public (which 
was present in large numbers) at the Auditorium con- 
cert by Mme. Melba and her company. Her best number 
was the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” which she sang in 
her old time style. She appeared only three times on the 
program, but she was most gracious in -replying to the 
thunderous applause that greeted her. She sang the big 
aria from “Boheme” and many ballads. The diva is cer- 
tainly in her prime and delightful in all her selections. She 
was ably accompanied by Frank St. Leger, who acted also 
as dccompanist for the assisting company. 

Robert Kent Parker, baritone, sang with good taste and 
sonoritvy, the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and Tschai- 


kowsky’s serenade to “Don Juan.” 

Beatrice Harrison, cellist, made a deep impression with 
her tuneful numbers. She played the two last movements 
of the A major sonata of Boccherini with delicacy, and 
César Cui’s “Danse Orientale” most effectively with muted 
strings. Her other numbers were chosen with regard to 
interest and she ‘was happy in them all. She is a highly 
satisfactory artist. 

This was the second time this season that R. Horgan 
and E. A. Stein acted as managers for outside artists, and, 
judging from the houses that they draw, their venture is 

cessful 

MacPuHait ScHooL STRING CHOIR 

For three years the MacPhail School of Music has sus- 

tained a string choir. Now, at the beginning of its fourth 


season, the orchestra has been enlarged and is an orchestra 
with all the symphony instruments represented. It num- 
bers sixty members and is open to all amateurs of suffi- 
cient ability, though they are not students at the MacPhail 
School. The West High School auditorium has been se= 
cured for this season’s concerts. A goodly audience as- 
sembled December 14 and the program given was of. great 
interest. The orchestra was in tune and played witha 
great deal of finish the overture, “Der Freischiitz,” and 
“Invitation to the Waltz” and two gavottes by Bach, be- 
side accompanying the first movement of the Mendelssohn 
concerto for violin and the “Canzonetta” from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” by Mozart (cello solo by Percy Whitby). Mr. 
MacPhail is a thorough musician and the orchestra fol- 
lowed his baton and made a good impression. Kathleen 
Hart-Bibb was soprano soloist, and Mabel Jackson, violin- 
ist, played the concerto (above. mentioned) with ease and 
a vibrant tone. Clarence Peterson, also of the MacPhail 
School, played well the Saint-Saéns rondo capriccioso. 
The program closed with the Schubert “Military March,” 
which was a fitting number. 


GRaDE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 


The Rosedale Grade School Orchestra appeared in con- 
cert December 13 under the direction of Ruth Anderson, 
authorized director of grade school orchestras in the city. 
There are twenty-five members of this orchestra, and they 
played “Apple Blossoms,” by Roberts; “A Tale of Two 
Hearts,” also by Roberts (another one) ; melody by Men- 
delssohn, beside bright numbers including marches by R. 
B. Hall. The orchestra accompanied little Mildred Ring 
(of Central High Orchestra) in Macbeth’s “Serenata.” 
Two readings by Rosedale pupils and a piano solo by 
Evelyn Iverson (pianist with the orchestra) completed the 
program, except a test in sight reading. A number that 
no member of the orchestra had ever seen was placed 
before them and was read at sight in a very creditable 
manner. 

This was the first of a series of concerts to be given by 
the grade school orchestras. The school board is paying 
for the music and instruction of the orchestras, and, judg- 
ing from the enthusiasm, this is a very wise move on the 
part of the board. Twenty orchestras have been organ- 
ized since the opening of school, many instruments have 
been bought and many pupils have started to take private 
lessons. When credits are given (which will surely come) 
for orchestra music in schools, these orchestras will be 
augmented by half, and the result will be the firmer foun- 
dation of a musical nation. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


The principal feature of the school life the past week 
was the recital and lecture having to do with the public 
school music department. Lillian Mildred Knott, the head 
of this department, gave a most instructive talk on the 
development of music in the public schools, and then illus- 
trated the manner of developing the musical consciousness 
of the child with the members of her classes. These young 
ladies sang with a beautiful tone quality, and so aptly enun- 
ciated the principles to be impressed upon the children that 
they brought forth rounds of applause from the audience. 
It was a splendid presentation of a work very little under- 
stood by most people, and will surely result in an increased 
interest among music students. 

On Monday a picture was taken of those members of 
the Upton classes whom it was possible to get together, 
about seventy in all. It was like a gathering of a great 
family, all interested in the same things. These classes 
now count about 100 in their membership, and are growing 
all the time. 

Gladys Griffith played at the Booster Club meeting at 
Humboldt College on last Tuesday evening, responding to 
an eleventh hour call, and covered herself with glory. 

The students’ recital on last Wednesday brought piano 
numbers by Behr, Friml, Rogers, Sinding, “The Requiem,” 
by Homer; a gavotte by Gossec and a reading, “Laetes 
Mea Sorte.” 

At the faculty recital hour Saturday, December 18, at 
11 o’clock, John J. Beck will present a set of variations by 
Haydn, folowed by a set by Brahms on the same theme. 
These are most interesting and will provide a fine oppor- 
tunity to see how two masters living in different times 
treated the same subject. RutH ANDERSON. 





Charles W. Clark in the Middle West. 


A few press comments on the work of Charles W. Clark, 
the well known baritone, in the Middle West, follow: 

“Mr. Clark has a voice of delightful limpidity and tonal 
purity and he uses it with fine appreciation and discrimina- 





tion. His artistry is superbly finished and refined.”--Cleve- 
land Press. ‘ : 

“Mr. Clark made an unusual impression. He possesses 
a remarkable voice which he uses with exceptional artistry. 
At the-end»of his: last group of songs he was compelled 
to respond to many encorés.”—Indianapolis Daily News. 





Notes from Minneapolis School of Music. 


The regular Saturday morning recital was given Decem- 
ber 18 by pupils of William-H.- Pontius and:Oda Birken- 
hauer before a large audience of students and friends of 
the school. Those participating were Beth Evans, Alma 
Hammer, Ruby Simonton, Mildred Eager, Irene ‘Hellner, 
Laura Kout, Irene Johnson, Evelyn Foslien, Vera Kout 
and Ethel Cox. Special Christmas’ numbers were given, in- 
cluding “A Christmas Pastoral,” by William H. Pontius, 
and “The Birthday of a King.” The program concluded 
with a beautiful Christmas tableau, which was followed 
by the annual contribution to a fund for providing Christ- 
mas baskets for needy families. 

Signor Fabbrini has returned from St. Louis, where he 
appeared successfully in a piano recital. 

Special musical numbers were sung for the Christmas 
play, “Bethlehem,” which was presented in the school hall 
Wednesday evening, December 15. Those furnishing the 
number were Beth Evans, Alma Hammer, Ruby Simon- 
ton, Leo Nadon, pupils of William H. Pontius, and Ellen 
Munson, Barney Nygard, Hjalmar Napola, violin pupils of 
Ebba Sundstrom. 

Clara Hammack, pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, appeared in 
a program given at Hamilton School, for the Mothers’ and 
Teachers’ Association, Wednesday afternoon, December 15. 

ORATORY AND Dramatic Art. 


The chief recent event in the department of oratory 
was the presentation of Laurence Housman’s beautiful 
nativity play, “Bethlehem,” with incidental music, on 
Wednesday evening, December 15. 

The play was under the direction of Mrs. Charles M. 
Holt, and the music, of William H. Pontius. 

Those in the cast were Ethel Chilstrom, Frances Works, 
Katherine McCormack, Nora May Riach, Mary Gleason, 
Lenora Ahrens, Mildred Keife, Beulah Brown, Madeline 
Weldon, Hazel Lotze, Mary Manion, Genevieve Nolan, 
Minerva Huxtable and Julia Malmsten; the ange!s, Ruby 
Simonton, Mildred Eager, Vera Kout, Irene Johnson. Alma 
Hammer, Beth Evans, Ethel Cox, Laura Kout and Evelyn 
Foslien. 





Granberry School Lectures. 


Four interesting series of lectures are announced for 
the second term at the Granberry Piano School (George 
Folsom Granberry, director) of Carnegie Hall, New York, 
and the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. On Wednesdays at 
10:30 Mr. Granberry will give a series on methods of 
teaching as follows: 

January 5—Clefs and Staff Writing. 

January 12—Rhythm: Dotted Values. 

January 19—Elementary Harmony. 

January 26—Form and Elementary Memorizing. 

February 2—El tary Transposition 

February 9—Ear Training. 

February 16—Rhythm: Irregular Subdivisions. 

February 23—Staff Writing Exercises. 

March 1—The Summarizing of First and Second Term Work. 

March 8—The Faelten Catechism. 

’ Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer will conduct a series of 
lectures on the history of ‘music Saturdays at 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon, when orchestral scores of Beethoven and 
Liszt will be studied. On third Saturdays at 12 o'clock, 
Mr. Granberry’s class on harmonic analysis will meet to 
study compositions of Schubert and Bach. 

On third Saturdays at 11 a. m. Dr. Elsenheimer will 
give programs to illustrate the historical development of 
piano music. Among the composers whose works will be 
heard are Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Clementi, Cra- 
mer, Dusske, Field and Beethoven. 











Mme. Rappold to Be Heard in 
Concert During Next Two Weeks. 


During the next two weeks Mme. Rappold, prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will devote 
the most of her time to concerts in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Richmond and Philadelphia. 

After the new year she will return to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, to sing in various operas in which she 
has been most successful. These will include “Trovatore,” 
“Aida” and “Lohengrin.” 

Mme. Rappold is a versatile artist, being equally at home 
in either Wagner or Verdi works. 








AMEDEO rae 


. Three yearsin New 
Leading Tenor York. Now Fourth 
Season Chicago Opera Co. La Scala, Milan, Paris, 
Covent Garden, Colon, Buenos Ayres, etc. 


Will accept limited number of Concert Engagements. Address, AMEDEO BASSI, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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PAULO GRUPPE AND HIS VALUABLE CELLO. 


Artist’s Instrument and Playing Interestingly Discussed by 
St. Louis Newspapers. 








How St. Louis was fortunate enough to have Paulo 
Gruppe as a member of its symphony orchestra and how 
much it values the presence of the young cellist there is 
interestingly told in the following from the St. Louis 
press: 

“Paulo Gruppe, of Holland and New York, is second 
cellist in the local. symphony orchestra. This fact, prob- 
ably, conveys little to the average St. Louisan. A few 
subscribers may remember the beautiful tone and superior 
technic of Mr. Gruppe from his appearance as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Society some three or four years 
ago, but so far as the general public is concerned, the cell- 
ist is merely a unit in a great organization. 

“However, the modest, inconspicuous young man, who, 
with First Cellist Ludwig Pleier, sits directly in front of 
Mr. Zach, has had a distinguished career, despite his youth. 
In the great music centres of the world he is recognized 
as a master cellist—one of the foremost soloists of the day. 

“Gruppe, now barely twenty-four years old, was gradu- 
ated from The Hague Royal Conservatory at the age of 
thirteen. Subsequently, he spent three years in Paris as 
the pupil and close friend of Pablo Casals. 

“Then came the concert career. This included appear- 
ances as soloist with the great symphony orchestras of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Munich and New York, as well as 
concert tours of Europe and America. Pavlowa engaged 
young Gruppe as cello soloist for a tour of the British 
Isles in 1912, principally for the performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘The Swan.’ 

“Gruppe not only is a superb cellist, but is now the proud 
possessor of a rare instrument—a genuine Guarnerius. 
The great instruments bearing this name are at this time 
considered almost priceless. 

“Gruppe acquired his Guarnerius last summer, and it is 
largely to this violoncello that St. Louis is indebted for 
the presence of the young virtuoso in its symphony orches- 
tra. It required the sacrifice of some $8,000 to gain pos- 
session of the instrument. The outlay of this sum drove 
Cellist Gruppe to cover. Warring times had made of the 
concert field a veritable battlefield, and prospects of profit- 
able tours were slight. Therefore, when the St. Louis 
Symphony Society made him an offer of a substantial 
weekly salary throughout the season the prudent Dutch- 
man bethought him of the bird in the hand, and accepted. 

“However, even though the purchase of the Guarnerius 
stretched Gruppe’s purse to the limit and put his concert 
career temporarily into eclipse, he deems himself extremely 
fotunate in its possession. 

“‘With this instrument everything is possible,’ says our 
second cellist, confidently. 

“The Guarnerius, apparently, was for many years the 
property of a Danish cellist named Hegner. Old and im- 
poverished, living in New York, the Dane still clung to his 
beloved cello, until last summer, when, ili and penniless, 
he finally gave up the struggle, and, pocketing his $8,000, 
made his way countryward, in the hope of regaining his 
health. 

“The instrument that caused the celebrated Dutch cellist 
to settle here for the season is a really remarkable speci- 
men. Its physical proportions distinguish it from the com- 
mon or garden variety of violoncello in size and the grace 
of its lines. 

“In the hands of a master, such as Paulo Gruppe, the 
tone is big and rich, with a velvety quality that en- 
dures even under the most strenuous bowing. The variety 
of tone of which the instrument is capable gives a thrilling 
effect of color. 

“All this, however, with the master drawing the bow, for 
Gruppe genuinely is an artist. His facility is great, the 
tone huge but sympathetic, and he is, by virtue of gifts and 
accomplishments, a thorough musician. 

“Gruppe’s ability is well known to the big people in the 
musical profession, and when Harold Bauer saw him in the 
orchestra on his visit here, two weeks ago, he immediately 
proposed doing some work with him. Consequently, 
Bauer’s neighbors at the Hotel Jefferson heard the un- 
usual sounds of cello and piano emanating from his rooms, 
where the two artists played sonatas by the hour. 

“Gruppe’s precious prize is most carefully guarded. Only 
on rare occasions is it used in orchestral playing, and a 
composer must have scored his work well for the cello 
to induce its owner to bring out his Guarnerius for a sym- 
phony concert.”—St. Louis Times, December 3, 1915. 


“A record crowd heard Paulo Gruppe, cellist of renown, 
at the Symphony Society’s popular concert, Saturday. 
Grupye played the Boellmann variations for violoncello and 
orchestra. The work calls for virility and breadth of tone, 
as well as for considerable agility. 

“The young Dutchman met all the requirements of the 
composition, with the ease and skill of the master. His 
performance had a cumulative energy that brought about 





a fine climax. Gruppe’s tone is unusually large and solid, 
with never a rasp or a squeak. He makes his rare old 
Guarnerius sound as mellow and satin-finished as it looks. 
There is genuine virtuosity in the dexterity and accuracy 
of his passage work. Altogether an artist of distinction 
is Paulo Gruppe.”—St. Louis Times, December 13, 1915. 


“We heard a wonderful cello finely played when Gruppe 
intoned the first sentence in the Boellmann ‘Symphonic 
variations.’ Like some magnificent baritone voice, 
the Gruppe cello sang out in first class performance. . . . 

“In answer to big, long continued applause, the soloist 
gave, with harp accompaniment, Camille Saint-Saéns’ . . . 
‘The Swan.’ Here the excellent tone quality of his instru- 
ment was heard to complete advantage. An almost human 
quality pervaded its voice, which sang a song without word; 
in a manner rarely beautiful. 

“Only the ‘single encore’ rule stood between the soloist 
and many added numbers.”—St. Louis Daily Globe-Demo- 
crat, December 13, 1915. 





“The program brought forward as soloist Paulo Gruppe, 
a new acquisition in the violoncello section, and his admira- 
ble playing of Boellmann’s ‘Symphonic Variations,’ and then, 
as an encore, of Saint-Saéns’ ‘Le Cygne,’ was a prime con- 
tribution to the afternoon’s enjoyment. Amplitude of tone, 
warmth of color and easy security of technic characterized 
his first number, while the second was a fine example of 
how the cello can be made to sing. It was the first time 
this year that a ‘Pop’ soloist has measured up to the or- 
chestra’s standard.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 
13, 1915. 


“Gruppe played on his famous instrument, and the audi- 
ence was liberal in its appreciative applause. He brought 
from the instrument sweet sobbing tones and played 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘The Swan’ with rare touch and feeling.”— 
St. Louis Star, December 13, 1915. 





New York Tributes to Mme. Bridewell. 


From an artistic viewpoint, Carrie Bridewell’s annual 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on December 14, was 
a complete success. Mme. Bridewell’s excellent contralto 
voice was heard to advantage in a carefully selected and 
well balanced program. The following are a few excerpts 
from the New York press: 

In excellent voice and in excellent spirits, the American contralto, 
whose picturesque career at the Metropolitan Opera House has not 
been forgotten, pleased her audience even more than last season.— 
New York Press, December 15, 1915. 





Mme. Bridewell’s voice was fine. Her program was varied and of 
much interest. The singer displayed grasp of the require- 
ments of the art of the concert field——-New York Tribune, Decem- 
ber 15, 1915. 





Her voice is a real contralto of a type that is not plentiful. She 
sings with intelligence and musical feeling and with an obvious pur- 
pose.—New York Times, December 15, 1915. 





Carrie Bridewell, former contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave her annual song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall. . . . Mme. Bridewell displayed ker versatility by singing 
songs in four languages. Mme. Bridewell was in beautiful 
voice, sang with lovely qualities and with very artistic expression. 
—New York American, December 15, 1915. 





We owe some words of sincere praise to Mme. Bridewell, remem- 
bered for her splendid performances in the Metropolitan Opera, 
and whose voice since that time has even improved in quality. 

The unusual conception, beautiful outlines and careful execution 
of detail have all remained and these are supported by a fine per- 
sonality—New York Staats-Zeitung, December 15, 1915. 





Carrie Bridewell, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
displayed her always beautiful voice in songs of many nations.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, December 15, 1915. 





Artists for Biltmore Musicales. 





The fifth Biltmore musicale will be given in the grand 
ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, New York, Friday morn- 
ing, January 14. The soloists who will appear on this 
occasion are Enrico Caruso, Mabel Garrison, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Andre Tourret, violin- 
ist, and Lucile Orrell, cellist. 

On January 28 Geraldine Farrar will make her first 
appearance in New York this season at the Biltmore Fri- 
day morning musicale. 

The soloists for the February 11 Biltmore musicale will 
be Paderewski, Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Albert Spalding, violinist. 

The last Biltmore musicale will be given on February 25. 
This will be a costume recital by Lucrezia Bori, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Andrea de Segurola, 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Rosina Galli, 
premiere danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Beatrice de Holthoir, French diseuse, and Mary Warfel, 
harpist. 

















DO YOU KNOW 
WHO THIS IS? 





MASTER INTERPRETER 
MASTER TECHNICIAN 
MASTER PIANIST 


GREATEST LIVING AUTHOR- 
ITY ON MUSICAL PEDAGOGY 


If you are acquainted with 
him, then you also know the 


ART 
PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


of which he is EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 








Associated with him in: 
the production of the 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF 
PIANO LESSONS 


-—— ies 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
EMIL SAUER 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 


This monumental work contains contributions of 
many internationally famous musical authorities, 


including the late W. S. B.- MATHEWS. 


The text books issued by the ART PUBLI- 
CATION SOCIETY are being used by 
PRIVATE TEACHERS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and CONSERVATORIES all over the 
UNITED STATES. 


There is a constantly growing demand for in- 
structors teaching according to this system of 
musical education, on account of their SUPERIOR 


KNOWLEDGE. 





For further information, address 


Dept. C, Art Publication Society, 916-918 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


ANNA FITZIU 2352, 


Management: aad E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - ~ New York City 


LOUISE MacPHERSON 


(Lat 
AMERICA’S POETIC PY OUNG PIANIST 
Address: Corinne Le Duc, 9 West 76th St., N. Y. 


RAMON BLANCHART 


The Great Artist of Operatic Fame and 
Master of Vocal and Dramatic Instruction. 
Studio in New York, 2609 ig Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
Studio in Boston, Steinert Hall onday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 


SEASON 1915-16 


Ph... ten > one wil 
tour this country. 


MANAGEMENT : R. &. JOHNSTON. 146) BROADWAY, Knabe Piano Used 
CONDUCTOR 


_EO;F and COACH 


o Wagner Festival, Bayreuth; Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y 
Accompanist Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK. Tour 1915-1916 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
Director, Piano Department Texas Women's College. Fort Worth, Texas 


BIANCA RAN DALL 


SOPRANO 


4a. A a * and Aad g 
to Arias in Costume 


Personai Representation: H. E. REYNOLDS 
11 Broadway, N. Y. *Phone, Rector 9289 


WILLY de SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(ITALIAN METHOD) 


48 East 87th Street, New York 


JEROME UHL 


| Baritone 
CONCERT - RECITAL - ORATORIO 
‘Repertoire: 
French, English, German, Italian 
Management: 337 West 57th St. 
International Musical Bureau Phone, 3166 Columbus 
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DESIDER 


VECSEI 


HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


Sole Management: 
HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 
15 E. 40th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Murray Hill, 4288 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 



































The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 
1915—13th Season—1916 








Midwinter and Spring Tours 
now Booking 


Address Correspondence to 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















BACH MUSIC A REAL TREAT 
TO PENNSYLVANIA cITY. 


Weill Known Exponent P!ays for Large Audience. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave one of his famous organ recitals 
in Quakertown, Pa., December 14, which was the occasion 
of the following lengthy review in the Quakertown Free 
Press, December 17: 

“The organ recital given on Tuesday evening, by Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, the Bach master, of Bethlehem, Pa., in St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, under the auspices of the Ushers’ 
Association, was a real treat to the music lovers of Quak- 
ertown and vicinity. That the church was filled almost to 
capacity on a cold and stormy evening by an audience that 
came to hear a program of unusual high order speaks well 
for the musical taste of our community. Dr. Wolle held 
the attention of the large audience from the first number 
on the program to the last. With his wonderful power of 
interpretation he made music of the highest character in- 
te.ligible and appreciable to his hearers. To this he helped 
by giving brief but suggestive introductions to several of 
the less known numbers he presented. 

“The kind of music rendered can best be judged at a 
glance over the authors represented. Bach received first 
and most consideration, The first Bach number, ‘A Few 
Fugues from the Art of Fugue,’ is taken from what is 
considered one of the most wonderful compositions ever 
written. It was written by Bach one hundred and sixty- 
five years ago during the last year of his life, and is of 
such a high intellectual order that musicians have said 
that it could not be played and was not meant to be played. 
One even declared that it was absurd. It is not known to 
have been played in America until Dr. Wolle played parts 
of it to audiences in Buffalo, New York and Washington, 
D. C., during the last two or three weeks. Quakertown, 
we understand, is the fourth place in America to have 
leard parts of this remarkable composition. The com- 
position as a whole. consists of nineteen pieces on one 
theme. Three of these were presented on Tuesday even- 
ing. The first was the original theme in march style 
with animated counterpoint. The second, the original 
theme, with a new theme added, so that there were two 
distinct themes played at the same time in perfect har- 
mony. The third is called ‘The Mirror,’ the first part of 
which is the original theme transformed, and is written as 
the image of the original would appear if held before a 
mirror. In the second part, called the reflection, all the 
parts are reversed, as the piece would appear if held up- 
side down. A piece of music that can be played backward 
or upside down and still be in perfect harmony and in 
pleasing succession is no less wonderful than a poem that 
would read equally well backward as forward and still 
make sense, or a picture that would be a different but an 
equally good scene when hung upside down. Yet this is 
what Bach virtually produced when he wrote the fugue of 
which this is a part. 

“Four old Lutheran Christmas chorals constituted the 
second number of the program. One, by Brahms, was en- 
titled, ‘A Rose Breaks Forth in Bloom’; the three by Bach, 
‘From Highest Heaven to Earth I Come,’ ‘How Shall I 
Fitly Meet Thee?’ and ‘In Thee Is Gladness.’ These and 
the ‘Pastoral Symphony’ from Handel’s well known ora- 
torio, ‘The Messiah,’ which followed them on the program, 
carried the audience forward in spirit to the Christmas 
season. The way Dr. Wolle played these old hymns 
should have in some degree created a desire to hear music 
of such character in our churches and at our Sunday school 
festivals during the Christmas season rather than the kind 
so frequently heard. 

“Another selection from Bach was ‘The Little Posthorn 
Air” This is one of six pieces that Bach composed on 
the emotions and scenes connected with his brother’s home 
leaving to become an oboe player-in the Swedish national 
guard. It is descriptive of the coming and going of the 
postchaise. The posthorn could be distinctly heard as the 
piece was played. This selection is in direct contrast to 
the first Bach number on the program. The first was 
written at the end of Bach’s life and is considered his most 
intellectual and difficult, while ‘The Little Posthorn Air’ 
was written at the beginning of his career as a composer 
when he was but nineteen years old, and is considered one 
of the lightest, if not the lightest, of all his compositions. 

“The ‘Pastoral Sonata,’ based on an old Gregorian 
psalm tune, was the second part of the third number. The 
composer, Rheinberger, it is interesting to note, was Dr. 
Wolle’s teacher in former years, and under him he studied 
the sonata which he so effectively rendered on Tuesday 
evening. 

“Space will not allow us to speak separately of all the 
numbers on the program. Suffice it to say that the re- 
maining numbers, selections from Shelley, Widor, Handel, 
Lanier and Thiele, were all excellent compositions, and 
each, from the graceful movement of the ‘Minuet’ by Shel- 
ley to the powerful ‘Chromatic Fantasia’ by Thiele, was 
highly appreciated by the whole audience. Dr. Wolle’s 
interpretation of the intellectual and spiritual music of 
which the program largely consisted, and his skill as a 





performer, left an impress that was felt and one that will 
not readily be forgotten. 

“A pleasing variety in the evening’s entertainment was 
the singing by Anna Estes, of Bethlehem, accompanied by 
Dr. Wolle. Miss Estes is a member of the Bach Choir, 
and her singing showed the careful training she received 
in voice culture and interpretation. She has a pleasing 
voice and her selections were in keeping with the general 
character of the program. She sang ‘I Mourn as a Dove,’ 
by Julius Benedict; ‘My Heart Ever Faithful,’ by Bach: 
‘These Are They Which Came Out of Great Tribulation,’ 
by A. R. Gaul, and ‘Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre, by Handel. 
In addition, she sang by request the ‘Hymn of Peace,’ 
words and music by Herman J. Sattler, a resident of 
Quakertown, and ‘Stille Nacht’ in German. The last hymn 
was particularly well rendered and was highly appreciated. 

“It is to be hoped that we shall have the opportunity to 
hear more such music. The large audience and the close 
attention given from the beginning to the end of the pro- 
gram is proof sufficient that our people appreciate this class 
of music.” 





JOHN McCORMACK ATTRACTS 
BIG AUDIENCE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Opera and Recitals Fill Up Week’s Musical Schedule. 


New Orleans, La., December 16, 1915. 

The concert of John McCormack attracted a magnificent 
audience to the Atheneum on December 13. The Irish 
tenor has every reason to feel gratified with his first ap- 
pearance in this city. He was very warmly received 
throughout his program and sang numerous extra numbers 
in response to insistent demands. Mr. McCormack has 
a most captivating way of singing ballads, and his render- 
ing of “Mother Machree,” and “I Hear You Calling Me,” 
will not be forgotten soon. His assisting artists, Donald 
McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist, con- 
tributed much to the success of the evening. Mr. Schnei- 
der is an accompanist of the first rank. The concert was 
under the management of D. B. Fischer and R. H. Tarrant, 
who deserve hearty congratulations. 


NATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


The National Grand Opera Company, which played a 
week’s engagement here, counted among its members an 
artist of great ability, Signor Rossini. A better Figaro than 
his has not been heard in this city in many years. Del 
Puma, baritone; De Gregorio, tenor, and Laya Machat, 
soprano, were other members of the company who gave 
much pleasure. 





NeEwcoms ScHOOL oF ‘Music RECITALS. 


Leonard Drueding, a young local pianist, gave a recital 
at the Newcomb School of Music and displayed a firm 
technic, a fine interpretative sense, and an amount of poise 
seldom observed in one having had little public experience. 
Mr. Drueding is a pupil of Chev. Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, the 
well known pianist-composer. 


Notes. 


Virginia Westbrook, soprano, was the soloist at the last 
meeting of the Causerie du Lundi, which met at the home 
of Mrs. Alfred Le Blanc. One of Mrs. Westbrook’s num- 
bers was Paladilhe’s “Psyché,” which was so charmingly 
delivered that she was urged to repeat it. René Salomon 
played the violin obligato to another interesting selection 
of the artistic singer. James Black proved himself an effi- 
cient accompanist. Mrs. Westbrook was recently ap- 
pointed to the vocal department of the Newcomb School of 
Music. 

Laura Stevenson Spang, soprano, presented an interest- 
ing program at the Newcomb School of Music, including 
selections ranging from Scarlatti to Cadman. It was im- 
possible for this writer to attend the recital, which, to 
judge from a previous hearing of Mrs. Spang’s work, must 
have been an enjoyable affair. Mrs. Spang is a member 
of the faculty of the vocal department of the Newcomb 
School of Music. Harry Brunswick Logs. 





Katharine Goodson’s Second 
New York Recital, January 6. 


Katharine Goodson, who had such a success in a Chopin 
program lately, will give her second New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, January 6, For 
this, the original’ scheme contained four sonatas, but owing 
to the already numerous performances this season of the 
Brahms sonata in F minor, a group of shorter pieces has 
been substituted for this number. The program will now 
be as follows: Sonata in A major (Mozart), sonata in 
C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2 (“Moonlight”), (Beethoven), 
“Papillons” (Schumann), “Capriccio” in B minor 
(Brahms), intermezzo in C major (Brahms), “Gigue” 
(Bach), “Melody” (Gluck-Sgambati), “Capriccio” (Scar- 
latti), sonata in A flat, op. 110 (Beethoven). 
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LUCIEN MURATORE’S CAREER. 


Distinguished French Tenor, Now with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, Is a Versatile Artist. 


Lucien Muratore, one of the most distinguished actors 
and singers of France, was born at Marseilles. At the 
age of eight, when he began his studies in school, he simul- 
taneously took up music at the Conservatory of Marseilles. 
Nine years later he was graduated with honors, having 
been awarded first prizes in solfeggio and in diction, stand- 
ing well even in composition. He was also a prize pupil 
in the dramatic department. Before he had attained his 
majority he was playing juvenile leads at the Varieties, 
and a year later went to the Casino at Monte Carlo. He 
had such a soldierly figure and such a gift for music that 
the head of the army bands induced him to enlist. He 
served three years with the French volunteers. From there 
he returned again to Paris, where he became the leading 
man to Mme. Rejane at the Odeon, remaining there a year 
and playing leads to this distinguished actress. In the in- 
terim he had begun to study singing in the Paris Conserva- 
toire. M. Carro, the impresario at the Comique, heard him 
sing in a performance given under the auspices of the Con- 
servatoire, and urged him to take up opera, which he did 
with avidity. He progressed so rapidly that this distin- 
guished impresario engaged him to sing with Calvé and 
Dufresne, and he appeared in the premiere of Catulle 
Mendes’ “La Carmelite,” creating the leading role. The 
young man did so astonishingly well with this responsi- 
bility that he again confided to him a creation in “Mu- 
guette,” playing opposite to Fougeres. Then he added to 
his repertoire, making successive hits in “Carmen,” “Wer- 
ther” and “Mignon,” creating the leading role in Halévy's 
“Cor Flouri,” before joining the grand opera. 

Mr. Muratore made his debut in the National Opera 
House in Gluck’s “Armide,” and then in quick succession 
impressed as Faust and as Romeo. Massenet saw in him 
a remarkable artistic future and chose him to create Ariane. 
This was nine years ago, and during the interim Mura- 
tore, who has sustained his artistic ascendency in Paris, 
has continued not only to appear in the roles of the regu- 
lar repertoire, but has been favored as the creator of many 
new parts. Among these may be mentioned the following 
operas: 


Rial DU: Shia oacuieg cotae vine Kaka c4cbe gukanes eke cxun Massenet 
5 ETERS Caged cs Ada een ns 4ha aegis Nate venbseweadeapemmaen Massenet 
Wie VR ic bian th cab chicks cis Retee so Ve uipiobaoeeveaees Fevrier 
IS pai eh hs's wink bdwe dab ededcdeg sins opaseseesealabes se Thu 
UE 5. iBactudss n0be cewek owes been 000s aknneedesnneaeen en Strauss 
ME Cora wrcncdes aoa vensmnes + even baenecs 0swa Che bbsed eee Massenet 
GN oh ov baud cea tcdleckbeed esos ccee Gakh sG4nbudbpeanee Giordano 
NE BUC FeR aii vere sinetese scemlchbece beste seal Gaillard 
I Bas 6s nl hes Ao sin ees AAD Deas hae bak Saint-Saéns 
NE. 5a RAs Scr een etka edad seucd.ceeys bondvieséecbonsner D’Indy 


In Chicago this season Muratore already has won tri- 
umphs in “Monna Vanna,” “Carmen,” “Werther” and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Dejanire.” 





Anne Arkadij in New York Recital, January 11. 





Anne Arkadij, Lieder singer, is to give her first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, on the afternoon of January 
11. An interesting program has been arranged, one in 
which the songs are especially well suited to the beautiful 
voice and refined interpretative art of this singer. 

Camille Decreus will assist at the piano. The program: 


Ti Bae. Bat GIONS 0 on es cc ccecbeccnedeunctsaendncece Schubert 
RN ie aad kw ee dedied coclend eabis oWkee eR ERae> Schubert 
ee ee ee OR Oe OUI. so cbt ck ede cess chic bebbesews cee Franz 
WON iia vei. ieh eis 0h Rs 6 one AK Ende Nene chen taccpenbanst san Franz 
Im Herbst , . Franz 
TE NS fiatid binds 0 dks 9 +0 Anse 66-04 contig ese oeheden'y a 
ING, 2a cn ccc covscagebcehe swine ccvestescas Schumann 
NN Ue ee coconut eb eat ooecesswess panes déquensne Brahms 
Brauner Bursche Rgagaetiaxcies ste’ Brahms 
Kommt dir manchmal in den Sinn...............++++++++++Brahms 
aes I Sis iic te vedo slednes sedan csoncenctatuan Brahms 
a EE OL ORE PLO Te te TES O ETE Oe Rachmaninoff 
Ne TUN ook awe tse oo 0.00 sine sac pevwenceuszens Rachmaninoff 
Hat “Gich die Laobe berGhigt. . oi... cnc ccedsccceccesessee cecse Marx 
Und Gestern hat er mir Rosen gebracht...........00ecceeeeee Marx 
WE hb dans bane cure gus sed dane bs ¥6etRRUsc cbieaene Erich Wolf 
WE WE MI aaicbnns bses oo eanececectgugbedernepaces Erich Wolf 
Te SUNN TIOOD Raia co. 5in occ Kiev evnce corecdes cnaechee usuayy Meee 
NE ee ra cccnaescbwohssrpacdubies sede Fes 02 aduvaasoete Strauss 





Success of Bachner Artist-Pupils. 





Fritz Krauss, the leading tenor of the Cologne Munici- 
pal Opera, had no less than five “guest” appearances the 
past month at the Kassel Royal Opera, singing the Rad- 
ames in “Aida.” He also has sung on an average of three 
times a week at Cologne, where he has established himself 
firmly as a favorite with press and public. Krauss has 
been engaged for the Dresden Royal Opera at the expira- 
tion of his present contract in Cologne. 

Inah Galli, lyric soprano of the Deutsches Landesthea- 
ter in Prague, is singimg leading roles at that theatre. A 
recent appearance as Mimi in “Bohéme” won unqualified 


praise from the press. In December, she sings the Des- 


demona in Verdi’s “Othello.” The title role will be sung 
by Leo Slezak. 

The second Academic Concert at Jena, on November 22, 
was given by Vally Fredrich-Hoettges, mezzo-soprano, a 
pupil of Bachner, Professor Julius Klengel, of Leipsic, 
cellist, and Generalmusikdirektor, Dr. Max Reger. The 
singer scored a splendid success in the songs of Schubert, 
Hugo Wolf and Max Reger, the latter paying her the 
unusual compliment of playing her accompaniments. In 
December she will fill engagements in Holland. 

Charlotte Loehr-Jaeger, dramatic soprano, recently filled 
a most successful engagement in Breslau. 





SONGS BY SPEAKS AT BUCKHOUT MUSICALE. 
Composer Participates Vocally and as Accompanist. 


Eighteen songs, some of them in manuscript, composed 
by Oley Speaks, made up a very interesting program at 
Mme. Buckhout’s studio, New York, December 21. They 
were sung by Mme. Buckhout, soprano; Mabel Chaney, 
contralto; Frederick S. Condit, tenor, and Mr. Speaks him- 
self, who was at the piano the entire evening. This was a 
unique and interesting affair throughout. Indeed, it is a 
musical delight to hear Mr. Speaks sing and play his own 
songs. “On the Road to Mandalay,” the famous Kipling 
poem, Mr. Speaks visualizes through his characteristic 
singing and accompanying.» The ever popular “When Ma- 
bel Sings” was one of the hits of the evening. 

Mme. Buckhout frankly enjoys singing, and in conse- 
quence communicates this spirit to her auditors. “Eter- 
nity,” a most melodious song, dedicated to Mme. Buckhout, 
had to be repeated. Her brilliant soprano voice in “Morn- 
ing” and the rapturous expression of “June Time” both left 
definite impressions. One of the most successful songs of 
the evening was a march song, “When the Boys Come 
Home,” which closes with a strain from “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” This was sung by Miss Chaney (niece of 
Mr. Speaks) with splendid verve. Miss Chaney’s singing, 
too, added much to the evening. 

Mme. Buckhout has issued invitations to a similar ser‘es 
of January Tuesday evenings, when the following com- 
posers will be present and accompany the performance of 
their own songs: January 4, Mary Helen Brown; January 
11, Laura Sedgwick Collins ; January 18, Gustav L. Becker ; 
January 25, A. Walter Kramer. 

This was the program of Speaks songs: 

Roses After Rain. 
Elysium, 
The Lassie I Love Best, 

Mme. Buckhout. 


To You. 
A Little Way to Walk With You. 

Mr. Condit. 
In May Time. 


Life’s Twilight. 
When the Boys Come Home. 
Miss Chaney. 


June Time. 
Toward the Sunrise (MS.). 
Morning. 
Mme. Buckhout. 
When Mabel Sings. 
Life. 
On the Road to Mandalay. 
Mr. Speaks. 
Sylvia. 
Her Rose. 
Mr. Condit. 
Summertime’s Song. 
Eternity (Dedicated to Mme. Buckhout). 
Mme. Buckhout, 





Germaine Schnitzer’s “Romanticists” Recital. 





Germaine Schnitzer will give a piano recital of the Ro- 
manticists in Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday evening, 
January 15. Mme. Schnitzer’s program includes works 
by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Liszt and Schumann. 





Arbuckle Choral Club Concert, January 26. 





The Arbuckle Institute Choral Club, of Brooklyn, Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, gives its first concert of the season in 
the gymnasium of the institute on Wednesday evening, 
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EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


ECAMPANARI 


SYMPHONY OPERA CONDUCTOR 
“The Art of Bel Canto” 
Concerts—Oratorio—Opera 
Studio: Scottish Rite Auditorium, Sutter and Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SPIERING 


Management: 8. F. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadwey, N. Y. 
tudio: 2 West 88th Street, New York 


Telephone Schuyler 4500; also Schuyler 3018 


MARIAN VERYL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT, RECITAL, OPERA 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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WARFEL 


America’s HARF Virtuoso 
Management: 


3 CATHERWOOD 


439 Blanchard Bidg., 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROGRAMMES 





Management: INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU 
Mathilde McDowell, Director 
337 West 57th Street 1 a 
Phone 3166 Columbus 


CECIL FANNING bxrtone 
H. B. TURPIN ‘ccomais 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


US. 
RERR 


BASS--BARITONE 


RECITALS 
In English, German, French, Italian, Norwegian 


561 West 143rd St, ,5¢ehr.. New York City, N. Y. 
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President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, Organist Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Fifth Ave. 
announces a Course of Lessons beginning January 10, 1916, on 
Improvisation and Musical Composition 


based upon cultivation of the Harmonic Sense — = Study and Practice of the Con- 
structive Elements of Harmony, Melody and Rhythm. 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, 


CK SCHLIEDER 


M. MUS., F.A.G.O. 


or prospectus of course and enroll- 


601 Madison Avenue, New York 
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LOUISVILLE LIEDERKRANZ AND 
OTHER RECENT CONCERT MENTION. 


Activities of a Week Reflected in Breezy Paragraphs. 


Louisville, Ky., December 11, 1915. 


Louisville Liederkranz Society gave a concert in 
\uditorium of the Galt House on Monday night, the 
rogram including choruses by Wagner, Kreutzer, Volk- 


Vogler, Gounod, Pache, Voigt, Witt, Abt, and 

Straus Flossie Stegner and Christine Pfeiffer were the 
loists and two quartets were given by Carl Beck, Jacob 
Ziegler, Henry Woiff, and Fred Ziegler. Anthony Molen- 


directed the choruses, and the accompanists were 
layed by Mrs. Molengraft. 


RecitaL At Loursvrtte CoNSsERVATORY. 
On Tuesday night a recital was given at the Louisville 
Conservatory of Music by Karl Schmidt, cellist ; Cecil Gor- 
contralto, and Martha Young, pianist. Anna May Reccius 
compani¢d Mr. Schmidt. The program was extensive and 
nbraced numbers by Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, 
Moszkowski, Paladihle, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chopin, Sme- 











Director Organ Dept. 
Northwestern University 


John Doan ORGAN RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York City 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spal ding Street, Omaha 


GRAHAM MARR, Baritone 


Engaged for entire season 1915-16 
Chicago Opera Co., to sing first roles 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Manager, 402 Madison Ave. 





Mies Evelyn Hopper, Western Rep. 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha. 








Marguerite Beriza 


FRENCH PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Singing principal roles entire season with 
Chicago Opera Company. 
Management, MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, 

402 Madison Ave., Telephones: 
New York Murray Hill 7058, 2890 
Western Rep.: Evelyn Hopper. 














2589 Spalding Street, Omaha, Neb. 
Walter Monica 
jie’ SLULTS Geran 
BASSO SOPRANO 








Conductors please note 
MR. and MRS. STULTS 


are authoritative Oratorio soloists 








Mgt.: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York 
(Cariton Chambers) Telephones: Murray Hill 7058, 2890 
Western Rep.: Evelyn Hopper, 2589 Spalding St., Omaha, Neb. 



























Sarameé Raynolds 


American Soprano 





Engaged as soloist for the Midwinter Festival, 
San Antomo, Texas, with St. Louis 
Orchestra, February 14, 1916. 
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Tall, dark, dignified, is Saramé Raynolds, who yesterday 
sang to a tremendous audience which had assembled be ore 
the great Spreckles organ at the Exposition grounds. iss 
ay? ds gave one of the most truly pleasurable programs 
f the year. She has a stage magnetism which is irresistible.” 
The San Diego Sun, 





Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. (Carlton Chambers). 
Telephones, Murray Hill 7058 and 2890. 
Western Representative, cog Hopper, 

2589 Spalding St., Omaha loathe 


















tana, Sibelius, Bach, Schumann, Popper, Bizet, Carpenter, 
Woodman, Cottenet, Verdi and Godard. 


An Enyoyas_e Vocat AFFAIR. 


On Wednesday night a recital was given at Baldwin 
Hall by Hugh Holmes, baritone; Josephine Scavo, so- 
prano, and Florence Talcott, contralto. Mr. Holmes sang 
“Within These Sacred Dwellings,” Mozart; “It Is 
Enough,” Mendelssohn; “The Bird and the Rose,” Hor- 
rocks; “Brown Eyes,” del Riego; “She Rested By the 
Broken Brook,” Coleridge-Taylor ; “The Garden of Allah,” 
Marshall, and, with Mrs. Talcott, the “Love Scene,” from 
“The Pagoda of Flowers,” by Amy Woodford-Finden. 
Mrs. Scavo sang “Enchanted Hour,” Mouton; “The Spring 
Has Come,” Maude V. White; and “Nobles Seigneur” 
from “Huguenots.” Mrs. Talcott was heard in “Mifwany,” 
Forster, and “Will o’ the Wisp,” Spross, and with Mrs. 
Sacvo, sang a delightful Spanish dance song, “Nena Mia.” 


L. E. A. Caorat Cus. 


The L. E. A. Choral Club gave a concert in the chapel 
of the Boys’ High School on Thursday night, under the 
direction of Caroline Bourgard, supervisor of music in 
the public schools. The choruses given were by Kramer, 
Cherry, Rogers, Chaminade, Elgar, Friml, Calcott, German 
and Shield. The first part of the program was miscellane- 
ous, and the latter part devoted to Shakespearean songs. 
The soloist was Fanny Ray Cole, who sang “Mama, non 
M’ama,” Mascagni; “Sei tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; “Matti- 
nata,” Leoncavallo; “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert; 
“Fairy Lullaby,” Beach; “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
Walthew. “I Know a Bank” was sung by Henrietta 
Hoehle and Norma Cassady, and Abby Speed played a 
violin obligato to the Chaminade Chorus. The accompani- 
ments were furnished by Mrs. Crawford and Miss Reccius. 


Harotp Bauer Hearp. 
For the second concert of the series offered by Harry 
Marx, Harold Bauer furnished the program. This was 


given at the Masonic Theatre on December 7. 
K. W. D. 





ZABETTA BRENSKA IS UNDER 
HAENSEL & JONES MANAGEMENT. 


Mezzo-Soprano Is Mrs. Paul Althouse in Private Life. 








Zabetta Brenska, one of the well known mezzo-sopranos 
of the concert world, recently signed a contract with Haen- 
sel & Jones, the New York managers, whereby this charm- 
ing young singer will be under the exclusive management 
of the firm which directs the tours of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conductor; Frances 
Alda, Leginska, and many other attractions. 

In private life Mme. Brenska is the wife of Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme. 
Brenska and Mr. Althouse have been booked for a number 
of joint recitals in April and May. An interesting feature 
of these recitals will be that the last half of each program 
will introduce several scenes from such grand operas as 
“Boris Godunoff,” “Carmen” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” in 
costume. Mme. Brenska met with unusual success as a 
prima donna in Italy, and although she has had many flat- 
tering offers to enter light opera, this delightful artist pre- 
fers the concert and recital field for the present. 

Marked success is predicted by many for Mme. Brenska, 
and it is not unlikely that she will appear in grand opera 
both in New York and Chicago next season. 





McCormack Heard With Houston Club. 


Houston, Texas, December 9, 1915. 

The twenty-first season of the Treble Clef Club opened 
with a concert, presenting John McCormack, the noted 
Irish tenor, who sang his way into the hearts of the music 
loving people of our city. 

Mr. McCormack made good to an audience of about 
five thousand people. All his numbers were within the 
appreciative grasp of his large audience, and, of course, 
he was applauded vigorously, repeating some of his num- 
bers and using some encore numbers that he made famous 
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and are associated with the name of John McCormack. 
Everything he did was well done and all were pleased. 

Edwin Schneider proved to be an exceptional accom- 
panist for both Mr. McCormack and Donald McBeath, 
who, by the way, is a very good artist with the violin. Mr. 
Schneider and Mr. McBeath also won great favor with 
the McCormack audience. 

Julien Paul Blitz, director of the club, made the “Laudate 
Puere Dominum” number by Mendelssohn a memorable 
feature of the club’s work for the evening. This was given 
in memory of the departed founder of the club, Stella G. 
Carr. 

To Mrs. R. C. Duff, the club’s able president, is to be 
given the credit for making this concert one of the biggest 
successes of its history. Emmet LENNON. 





DOSTAL SINGS AT BRENTWOOD. 
Tenor Again Scores Eminent Success. 


On Friday afternoon, December 17, a Dostal concert was 
given at St. Joseph’s Academy, at Brentwood, “in the 
Pines,” L. 1., which proved to be one of the most impor- 
tant musical events of the season there. The noted lyric 
tenor was tendered an elaborate reception by the audience, 
and as an outcome he was immediately reengagéd for a 
return concert, to take place early next season. Achieve- 
ments of this nature are frequent in Dostal’s career, one, 
although of short duration so far in this country—he has 
only recently returned home from Italy—which has been 
full of artistic and financial accomplishments. 

On the occasion above mentioned Mr. Dostal was heard 
in twenty-five numbers, in all of which he was ably assisted 
by his accompanist, Emil Polak. The program proper in- 
cluded fourteen numbers, the extras being the result of the 
enthusiasm the singer aroused in his auditors. Among the 
selections which were received with the most favor were: 
Mercadante’s “T’amo”; Donizetti's “Deserto in Terra”; 
“My Star,” Rogers; Foster’s “Spring Tide of Love”; 
“Wind and Lyre,” Harriet Ware; “A Birthday,” Wood- 
man; Seiler’s “Shamrock”; “Jasmine Door,” Scott; San- 
derson’s “All Joy Be Thine”; Sommerville’s “Lullabye” ; 
Liza Lehmann’s “Daddy’s Sweetheart” and “Life,” Oley 
Speaks. To these were added several other well known 
English ballads which have already been sung this season 
with much success by George Dostal. 





Yvette Guilbert Will Give Second Series. 


Yvette Guilbert, the ever young and ever fresh French 
chanteuse, has met with extraordinary success in her ap- 
pearances in New York during the month which has just 
ended. So much so that her managers have arranged for 
a second series of appearances which will take place at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre beginning Sunday evening, De- 
cember 26, and with two matinees following on Tuesday, 
December 28, and Friday, the 31st, and continuing on Jan- 
uary 2 (evening), January 4 and 7 (afternoons), to 
final appearance January 9, Sunday evening. Mme. Guil- 
bert will sing entirely different programs from those pre- 
sented in the first series. She is also much in demand for 
appearances in private houses. Her art remains as fas- 
cinating as of old. 








Maurits Leefson Pupil in Recital at Harrisburg. 


John Thompson, pianist, gave a recital at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Thursday evening, December 9, assisted by Mrs. 
William Bumbaugh, soprano; Sasha Simkins, Russian vio- 
linist, and Edwin J. Decevee, lecturer. Mr. Thompson, 
who is a gifted pupil of Maurits Leefson, the well known 
Philadelphia pedagogue, played works by Brahms, Chopin, 
d’Albert, Paul Juon, Dohnanyi, and Celeste D. Heckscher, 
the composer, of Philadelphia. Mr. Thompson’s thorough 
musicianship and excellent interpretations reflected credit 
upon his instructor and upon that instructor’s method. 








Musicale at Florence Mulford Hunt’s New York Studio. 


On December 19 Florence Mulford Hunt was the hostess 
at a delightful musicale, which was held in her spacious 
New York studios at 637 Madison avenue. A large num- 
ber of friends and music lovers gathered to enjoy the ex- 
cellent musical program which was provided and also to 
meet many persons prominent in the musical and social 
life of the metropolis. These affairs will doubtless prove 
as popular as the similar events which occur at her New- 
ark studios and which attract many persons. 








Canadian Director Engages Haensel & Jones Quartet. 


A. D. Jordan, one of the well known choir directors of 
Canada, has engaged through Haensel & Jones a fine quar- 
tet of soloists for his production. of “The Messiah,” to be 
given in London on the night of December 28, the per- 
sonnel of which is Marie Stoddart, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; John Campbell, tenor, and Robert Maitland, 
bass. 
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LESCHETIZKY: 


By ETHEL NEWCOMB. 


TEACHER. 





NEWCOMB. 


ETHEL 
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The personality of Leschetizky was so many sided that 
estimates of the man are always likely to be affected in 
more than an ordinary degree by the bias of prejudice. 

To meet him meant to some persons an overwhelming 
pleasure. To others it meant to be grievously jolted by 
some unexpected brusqueness. Even when one is prepared, 
roughness from an unexpected angle may upset dignity. 

Leschetizky loved to shock, especially where he thought 
the shock might be salutary. Doubtless he often shocked 
without thinking about it at all. Doubtless, too, he often 
undertook to rebuke qualities that were not actually before 
him. Certainly it was a beautiful thing to watch him make 
amends for his own bluntness. He could make the original 
shock seem worth having suffered. Graciousness never 
reached a finer form than in Leschetizky. One who knew 
the remarkable basic kindliness of his character could take 
this for granted. 

This pungence of Leschetizky, which may explain many 
a divergence in individual estimates of the man, is reflected 
most frequently in stories of his manner of meeting would- 
be pupils, and in stories of experiences following such 
preliminary meetings. 

Naturally my own first experience remains vivid and 
profound in my recollection. The preparations made by my 
aunt and myself were elaborate. These preparations in- 
cluded letters from ambassadors and statesmen and an 
immense detail of device calculated to overcome the tradi- 
tional inaccessibility, and the notorious independence of a 
master sometimes painted as a god, sometimes as an ogre. 

The ordeal of playing for him loomed before me, as 
before all candidates, as an awesome incident. As a matter 
of fact, he never refused to permit any one to play for him 
a first time. A second time was another affair. 

The only instance I recall of his not giving full time and 
real concentration to hearing a person play was when he 
disposed of two ladies in three words. Johann brought up 
the cards of the visitors, who sat huddled in the music 
room downstairs, close to the door, never moving or utter- 
ing a sound as he entered. They were dressed in black. 
He gave signs of experiencing a chill. Then he uttered the 
first of the three words, “Auf!” with a fine gesture of 
politeness. Pointing to the piano he next exclaimed, 
“Spiel!” The last note from the woman who accepted the 
command had hardly sounded when he brought down his 
hand on the piano with resounding emphasis. “Weg!” 
The front door opened. They were gone. 

There was an odd instance of a young American, very 
distinguished in appearance, but very thin, angular and 
anaemic in cast, whom Leschetizky did not find agreeable. 
Although he heard him play, permitted his study with an 
assistant, the time for an actual lesson from Leschetizky 
himself seemed never to come. To the despair of the 
candidate a year went by. Then at one of the large balls 
in Vienna Leschetizky saw the young man in the midst of 
a dance. His attention was at once riveted. “Well, well!” 
he exclaimed. “That is real dancing. After all, he has 
rhythm. Tell him to come and play something for me to- 
morrow.” 

The so called “classes” really were concerts of an im- 
portant kind. On application to Leschetizky one could 
sometimes bring a friend, but he preferred having only 
pupils, who numbered generally about 150, including all 
those who were studying with assistants, and hoping to 
get to him later. Leschetizky was generally in happy mood 
on those evenings. He felt that he had his “family” about 
him. The class over, those who had played were asked to 
stay to supper. Following came the wonderful hours when 
visiting artists, invited by the professor, went to the piano, 
or participated in the trick essential to luring Leschetizky 
himself to the keys. This trick was no other than inviting 
the professor to play for us to dance! He was always 


willing to do this—and he was critically conscious of good 
rhythmic participation on our part. Once at the piano 
there was always a likelihood that he would play something 
of his own. This would lead, perhaps, to a concerto. Per- 
haps Edouard Schiitt would accompany him, or some other 
equally prominent master interpret the orchestral part. 

I have seen Leschetizky play a dozen of his own pieces. 
Then would come Beethoven, and at six in the morning 
he would say with fire in his eye, “If Friedman will bring 
the Litolf concerto I will play that.” : 

These classes were so important to Leschetizky for the 
development of the pupils’ ability to play in public, as well 
as for his own study of them and his personal pleasure, 
that up to the time I came away, seven years ago, books 
had been kept for twenty-five years of every piece played 
in class by every participant. 

Of course there are a multitude of stories of Leschetiz- 
ky’s cruelty. I witnessed several scenes that appeared cruel 
until I knew the foundation for them. Actually there was 
no such thing as cruelty in Leschetizky’s nature, and none 
ever made more profound amends for what had seemed 
cruelty. But he could be harsh momentarily, for a purpose. 

My own worst experience was when he announced to the 


whole class on one occasion that he had selected another: 


teacher for,me; that he had required from me too much 
concentration of mind; that I “worked” (a word that he 
abominated in connection with music), but that I could not 
learn to listen, and that I had come to Europe evidently 
to drink tea, since when I left a lesson there was always 
a young man to take me to a tea party when I should have 
gone quietly home alone to recall every note and tone. 

This salutary tirade had an afternoon tea origin, and it 
proved a great turning point in my study. At a later time 
when | told him I must go home, he asked me to stay on 
and to teach and prepare pupils for him. I went to Bad 
Ischl, and spent the summer in highly concentrated study 
with him over the features of his “method.” The obliga- 
tions imposed by hearing candidates and by reports to him 
as to any details he chose to ask for, were often far from 
light. He insistently asked about “the hand.” The hand 
to him was immensely significant. He never forgot a hand. 
He could remember a hand when he had long forgotten 
its owner’s face—he could recall it after a single meeting. 

I remember that one day at dinner hour an American 
woman was presented by a messenger as having studied 
with him years before. Leschetizky threw up his hands 
with a humorous gesture that could be so delicious. 
“Twenty years ago!” he cried. “What can I do now?” 
Nevertheless, he went in to see her. When he returned 
he was still laughing. He declared that he had never seen 
her. He knew that he had never seen her hand. Mean- 
while he was informed that the woman for years had been 
advertising “the Leschetizky Method in Twelve Lessons.” 
Now he was infuriated. A time was set when she should 
play for him. She played a long Beethoven sonata while 
he listened in pitiless silence that was not without its numb- 
ing effect on the poor lady. Then he turned to us and 
demanded to know if we saw a single trace of his method 
in the performance. Yet she taught his whole “method” in 
twelve lessons! It was a tragic moment. 

What followed was quite as illustrative of Leschetizky. 
The next day the humiliated American received a cable- 
gram that the San Francisco earthquake and fire had de- 
stroyed all her property, leaving her without the means 
of getting back home. Leschetizky was profoundly dis- 
tressed. “And I have taken away her means of support 
also!” The result was that he sent her enough money com- 
fortably to carry her back to California. 

Speaking of “method,” I know of no point more con- 
spicuous than his demand of finger tips like steel in a 
hand of wax. In the course of fifteen years’ experience 






as pupil and assistant he frequently found occasion to lay 
emphasis .on this ideal. He wanted one hand to have a 
different training from the other, and was intensely an- 
noyed when he believed this was not being properly at- 
tended to. But even to mention these details, when so 
much that went with them cannot even be touched upon in 
a reminiscent sketch of this sort, is possibly an injustice to 
one who so resented the form of instruction apart from 
its spirit. 

In Vienna society Leschetizky was an unique figure. He 
was regarded always with profound deference. Princes 
hesitated to ask him to play unless it was apparent that the 
conditions were entirely congenial. The presence of a 
pupil was always an urging condition. The aristocracy of 
Vienna loved to visit his house, but if the occasion took on 
too much of stiffness on account of any such presence 
Leschetizky loved to startle things out of their formality 
by some shocking speech or action, or by some natural 
manifestation of that simplicity and democracy that were 
fundamental to his character. He was always quick to 
discern an interesting quality in personal character, and to 
manifest his appreciation. He was a great admirer of 
Mark Twain. I think Mr. Clemens loved Leschetizky. 
They used to vie with each other in speeches at dinner. 

One day in the woods of Bad Ischl, our party saw Em- 
peror Francis Josef passing along the road below. Les- 
chetizky arose promptly, and told us we could very well 
do likewise “when a piece of Europe was passing.” When 
I recall Leschetizky at the piano; when I recall his figure 
before an awed audience; when I recall him as the center 
of a distinguished group representing the highest intellects 
of his time; when I recall his easy, spontaneous, radiant 
voice addressing a cosmopolitan group at a banquet table, I 
cannot but feel that in his death a “piece of Europe” has 
passed. 





FRANCIS ROGERS “MIXES PAINT WITH BRAINS.” 
Press Reports of His Recent New York Recital. 





Herewith are reproduced some press comments concern- 
ing the unusually interesting recital Francis 
Rogers, baritone, at the Punch and Judy Theatre, New 
York, on Tuesday afternoon, December 14: 


given by 


Francis Rogers is one of the small number of singers who mix 
their paint with brains, he knows a thing or 
two about the present and past of the art he has chosen for his 
profession. He gave one yesterday .after 
noon at the Punch and Judy Theatre which was heard by an audi 
ence that thoroughly appreciated his good singing and the way he 
entered into the spirit of the diverse styles represented on his pro- 
gram.—New York Evening Post. 


His books show it 


His recitals show it, too. 


The recitals of Mr. Rogers are always a pleasure to those who 
know his tasteful and sympathetic style and feel sure they wil! 
hear an interesting and well balanced program drawn from an ex- 
tensive knowledge of song literature. These elements were 
in evidence yesterday.—New York Times. 


again 


Mr. Rogers, whose fine art as a song interpreter is well known 
here, has appeared in recital somewhat less frequently of late than 
during former seasons. The programs he presents are such as bring 
interest to music lovers and students alike—New York Sun. 





With all of the vocal finish for which his entertainments have 
become known, he presented a program of songs that were slightly 
out of the ordinary.—New York Herald. 


Mr. Rogers’ voice is of ingratiating quality, his enunciation is 
clear, his interpretations are full of understanding. He gave 
great pleasure to an appreciative audience—New York Evening 


World, 








TILLY KOENEN CHARMS HOUSTON AUDIENCE. 
Contralio Gives Stimulating Program. 





Houston, Texas, December 10, rors. 

December 5, at the city auditorium, Tilly Koenen, Dutch 
contralto, distinguished herself and proved to the Houston 
public what a great contralto she really is. Her success 
was so pronounced with the public that a private recital 
was given on Monday afternoon to a few of the city’s 
best patrons of real music. Many here think Tilly Koenen 
is the best contralto they have heard. 

Her work, to the slightest detail, was perfect, while the 
accompanist, John Doane, proved to be an able assistant at 
the piano—a combination not always found. 





Maitland Will Be Heard in Vocal Program, January 26. 





Robert Maitland, English bass-baritone, will give a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, 
January 26. Francis Moore will assist at the piano and 
for the “Kantata,” No. 56, by Bach, T. Tertius Noble will 
assist at the organ. 
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HENRI SCOTT’S HUNDING. 
Unanimous Metropolitan Praise. 


Henri Scott recently made his first appearance as Hund- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. His 
splendid bass voice and equally fine acting in this role won 
for him the praise of press and public. Various daily 
papers of the metropolis commented upon his work as fol- 
lows: 


There was a new Hunding, sung by the American basso, Henri 
Scott, who exhibited a beautiful voice and style.—Herald. 








Henri Scott appeared for the first time as Hunding, an admirable 
impersonation in its implied ferocity, and sung with a powerful 
voice in excellent style.—Times. 





Henri Scott sang in fine style.—Morning Telegraph, 


Henri Scott, who impersonated Hunding most acceptably, sang 
the music of Hunding effectively.—Press. 





There was a new Hunding in Henri Scott, and an excellent one. 





Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
HENRI SCOTT. 


Mr. Scott’s voice admirably suited the part, and he made of the 
character a truly sinister figure.—Tribune, 





Henri Scott, who sang Hunding for the first time at the Metro- 
politan, was entirely acceptable.—Sun. 





Henri Scott, an American, making his first appearance here as 
Hunding, made a favorable impression.—Evening Telegram. 





Henri Scott sang Hunding well.—Evening World. 





Henri Scott, as Hunding, made a good impression.—Globe and 
Advertiser. 





The splendid bass of Mr. Scott was well suited to the sullen role 
of Hunding.—Staats-Zeitung. 





Mr. Scott represented the insolent, rough Hunding, with strong, 
melodious accentuation.—Journal, 





Mr. Scott, who took the part of Hunding, fitted into this Ger- 
man ensemble remarkably well and was clearly outlined.—Deutsches 
Herold. 





‘Henri Scott did well with the part of Hunding.—Evening Post. 





Molly Byerly Wilson’s Long Season. 


Molly Byerly Wilson, the California contralto who is 
making her first American tour after seven years of Euro- 
pean successes, is booked for a long season. Miss Wilson 
opened her engagements at Chicago, November 15, and 
spent Christmas at Boise, Idaho, having appeared in twen- 
ty-eight concerts between these points. 

Among other cities included in the itinerary already 
filled have been Oskaloosa, Iowa; Joliet and Galesburg, 
Ill.; Emporia and Wichita, Kans.; Pueblo, Greeley and 
Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, and Ogden, Utah; Poca- 
tello, Idaho, etc. 

Thus far on her tour Miss Wilson has met with great 
success, singing to crowded houses and to audiences show- 
ing high appreciation of her work. Press comments have 
been most flattering. A few of the opening notices are 
herewith appended : 

“Molly Byerly Wilson gave a combination of three songs 
loved by every one, and she possesses a voice of rare 
sweetness.”—Oskaloosa (Iowa) Daily Herald, November 


17, 1915. 





“Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, possesses a voice of 
unusual color, warmth and brilliancy. Miss Wilson is 
equally at home in the old Italian opera, the modern opera, 
the German Lied, and the American art song. Her inter- 


pretation was intelligent and sympathetic.”—Waverly 
(lowa) Democrat, November 24, 1915. 





“The vocal selections by Molly Byerly Wilson, entitled 
‘Destiny,’ ‘Yesterday and Today, and ‘Mother Machree,’ 
were charmingly rendered.”—Clarion (Iowa) Clipper, No- 
vember 18, 1915. 





“‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’ from ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ was one of the evening’s treats. This was sung 
by Molly Byerly Wilson in costume. Miss Wilson’s voice 
is a full contralto of unusual depth. The operatic aria 
was given with dramatic fervor and expression.”—Gales- 
burg (Ill.) Evening Mail, November 26, 1915. 





“Molly Byerly Wilson delighted the audience with her 
work, the aria from ‘Samson and Delilah’ being especially 
pleasing.”"—Galesburg (Ill.) Republican-Register, Novem- 
ber 26, 1915. 





HARPISTS ENTERTAIN LANCASTER MUSIC LOVERS. 
Large Audience Present. 








A concert which offered something unique in musical an- 
nals was that given on Wednesday, December 15, at the 
Iris Club, of Lancaster, Pa. by Ada Sassoli and Mary 
Warfel. These two gifted harpists united in presenting 
a well chosen and interesting program before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. There were harp solos and duets 
by Hameau, Massenet, Pierné, Thomé, Perilhou, Zabel, 
Tedeschi and Hasselmans. Two Lancaster newspapers de- 
voted considerable space to the review of the concert, ex- 
cerpts from these reports being appended : 

WONDERFUL MUSIC OF NOTED HARPISTS. 





Muve, Sassorr AND Mary Warret Cuarm at THE Iris CLuB. 





Rarely is there given to the people of Lancaster an opportunity 
to hear music of such wondrous beauty as that rendered at the 
harp recital on Wednesday evening at the Iris Club, when Ada 
Sassoli and Mary Warfel, two of the greatest living harpists, gave 
a most delightful performance before a large audience which filled 
the house to its utmost capacity, including most of the social leaders 
of the city. . .. 

It was with great pleasure that Lancaster again welcomed 
Mary S. Warfel, who so ably assisted in the program of the eve- 
ning. None watch with more interest than the people of her 
native city the successes which the talented young harpist is meet- 
ing on all sides and the recognition which is given her by artists 
of note. Miss Warfel’s wonderful skill, together with her graceful 
execution, place her as one of the country’s greatest harpists.— 
Lancaster Intelligencer. 


A FEAST OF HARMONY GIVEN AT THE IRIS CLUB. 








Two Mistresses or tue Harp Give SpLenpip Concert. 





ADA SASSOLI, OF NEW YORK, AND MARY WARFEL, OF LANCASTER, ARE THE 
TWO FIGURES IN A RARE TREAT. 





One seldom hears harp duos, and, with two artists, such as Ada 
Sassoli, famous as a soloist the world over, and Mary Warfel, of 
whom Lancaster feels justly proud, the appreciative audience en- 
joyed a dual manifestation of exquisite art. 

The concerto by Thomé, in which Miss Warfel played the 
solo part, displayed her exquisite, artistic skill. She played, as 
usual, with shading and expression, clarity of tone and grace. The 
“Marche Militaire’ of the second duo group was brilliant and pleas- 
ing. Encores were demanded, and the artists graciously responded 
by playing the “Spanish Dance,” by Tedeschi, and the “Habanera,” 
by Chabrier.—Lancaster New Era. 





Philip Spooner’s Varied Gifts. 


Philip Spooner, tenor, has won his way to the high ar- 
tistic position he now holds through ambition, persever- 
ance, natural talent, industry and ability. Those who know 
him as a singer know him only artistically, because before 
the public an artist preserves a dignified manner and is 
enveloped in art, surrounded with an artificial environment, 
so as to conceal self in the endeavor to bring forward 
the art. 

Those who know Philip Spooner personally know him 
as a versatile and interesting young man, well informed 
and well traveled; one who enjoys life as well as art. He 
is not a slave to singirg, but makes it subservient to his 
end. He is strong in his ideals, firm in his friendships, 
loyal to his standards, and a keen observer. These many 
and varied gifts enable him to overcome the handicaps al- 
ways waiting at the threshold of an artistic career, 

Mr. Spooner’s art has not been directed solely toward 
singing. He has developed an unusual talent for acting, 
mimicry, interpretation and stagecraft. He has been the 
recipient of many offers to engage in work of this nature, 
and no doubt the near future will see him before the public 
in a departure from the usual concert activity. 








Vivian Gosnell to Give Recital. 


Vivian Gosnell, the English baritone, who made his ora- 
torio debut in New York with the New York Oratorio 
Society in “The Messiah” on December 28, will give a 
recital at Aeolian Hall on January 31. 
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ELSA LYON INTERVIEWED. 
. “American People Have Best Opportunity.’’ 


Elsa Lyon, mezzo-contralto, was the subject of a recent 
interview in the Daily Independent-Times of Streator, Ill. 
In the course of her talk, which occupies a column in the 
paper, Miss Lyon is quoted as saying: 

“Our American people have the best opportunity in the 
world to take their place in the front rank of all that is 
fine in art, and particularly in music, if they will but arouse 
themselves, and set themselves to the task of creating and 
stimulating in the hearts of the younger generation a real 
love of music. 

“How is this to be done? In the home, in the schools, 
in choral societies and the old time singing chorus. Why 
is it the children of even the poorest families in Italy, 
France and Germany are familiar with the beautiful operas 
of Verdi, and even Wagner—it’s because they hear them 
constantly, and hear them at their best, when played by 
the big military bands, the orchestras, and in all other 
places. They have music instilled in their hearts from 
their earliest moments, and it enriches their lives, however 
barren they may be of physical comforts and satisfactions. 

“In Germany there are certain afternoons set apart as 
matinees for the children, and then only can they attend. 
On all other occasions children under a certain age are 
barred from these amusement places. Consequently they 
do not become blasé before they are out of their ’teens. 
Life offers many interesting phases they have not ex- 





ELSA LYON (LEFT) SOPRANO, AND HER ACCOMPANIST, 
JENNIE BLINN. TAKEN RECENTLY AT TOPEKA, KAN, 


plored when they attain their majorities, and are permit- 
ted to take their place in society. This, I confess, is not 
the case in our own country. Parents are too lenient, too 
lax in their supervision of their children’s cultural devel- 
opment, and this is the grave danger that confronts us, 
for it is to the children we must look to the future devel- 
opment of art. The present generation is beyond help. 
It is too obsessed with the materialism of the age to do 
very much in a constructive way for the actual develop- 
ment of national idealism, expressed in music.” 





Clarence Adiler’s Pupils in Recital. 


Clarence Adler gave the first of a series of piano re- 
citals, in which he presented pupils. from his advanced 
class, on Saturday, December 18, 1915, at his studios on 
West Seventy-second street, New York City. These 
affairs, which Mr. Adler gives each month, have a twofold 
purpose; first, they are a means of promoting a social rela- 
tionship and friendly interest between the pupils, and, sec- 
ondly, they serve as a class lesson. It was a source of 
much pleasure to note the sound musicianship and fine 
understanding displayed in the pieces allotted to each. 

Mr. Adler encourages composition among his pupils, and 
in two instances, Master Isador Gorn, a precocious boy of 
nine years, and Anita Frank, of Buffalo, N. Y., gave good 
account of themselves and showed a really serious bent. 
Following is the program: 


Sonata Appassionata, OP, 57......ccccroscessvcenccescecnceces Beethoven 
Elsie Mayer (Dallas, Texas). 

Prelude and fugue, C sharp major..........00eseeeeeeees «---Bach 
pe 2 RE eS Pere Lead Pen ee ed Perr Schumann 
Lawrence Rosenstock (New York, N. Y.) 

Volos, TD flat age oes dccyccccscccccccccvesctevcccccnesecces Chopin 
We Gk IN, vicknc nance b00h0 <hewheedaecdeeters ceegane Chopin 

‘ May Canfield (Academy, S. Dak.). 

Waantella, -B Mat WOR ica c's co cebewee es Kice ee ec cs cdces Beethoven 
Wewd WEIN aio 6 kaa Chics oc kd Sees eds ecenins owees cons Schuett 
Master Edward Holtz (New York, N. Y.). 

Prelude, C harp minor... .cocscesvcccccccecescscces Rachmaninoff 
DNNOD. cco bide wewcccus seescerues cvccseseceesesiesvenes Anita Frank 
Anita Frank (Buffalo, N. Y.). 

Beside de Style. ..cicccciccsccecccscccssaccvccccvsesccactsces Ravina 
Mazurka, A Minor, ....ccccecccccccceccccccevecseccceccesees Chopin 
Rondo, C major.....csceccccseccescecevcesesecs Master Isador Gorn 
Master Isador Gorn (New York, N. Y.). 

Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor...........+.+.05+ Donizetti-Liszt 


(For the left hand alone.) 
Helen Pearcy (Saginaw, Mich.). 





More Engagements for James Harrod. 


James Harrod, tenor, who has been heard frequently in 
concert and recital with unusual success, scored as soloist 








with the Flonzaley Quartet at Providence, R. IL. at a con- 
cert on December 3. Walter Anderson, Mr. Harrod’s 
manager, has just booked him for the Lindsborg, Kan., 
festival on April 16, when he will be heard in “The Mes- 
siah.” Other engagements recently closed include a recital 
on April 17 and a joint recital with Anita Rio, soprano, 
on January 27 at Syracuse, N. Y. 





MORNING CHORAL ASSISTS 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Vida Llewellyn Plays at Sunday “‘Pop’’—Soprano Returns 
from Abroad—Christmas Recitals. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 22, 1915. 

The sixth pair of concerts was given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, December 17 and 18, at the Odeon. 
The most impressive orchestral number was that in which 
sixty-five members of the Morning Choral Club assisted 
in the rendition of Liszt’s symphony to Dante’s “Divina 
Commedia.” Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, from Boston, per- 
formed in beautiful style Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. 





Viwa Liewet_tyn P eases St. LoutsiAns. 


Another interesting pianist at the Sunday “Pop,” Decem- 
ber 19, was Vida Llewellyn, who performed ably the 











THE BILTMORE 
SERIES OF MORNING MUSICALES 


Management MR. R. E. JOHNSTON 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a series of eight Morning 


Musicales to be given at eleven o’clock on the following dates, during 
Season 1915-1916. 


November 5 December 3 
November 19 December 17 


February 11 
February 25 


January 14 
January 28 





Artists Engaged Are As Follows: 





FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 

HUGH ALLAN MME. MELBAj 

LUCREZIA BORI MARGARETE OBER 

CLARENCE BIRD ROSA OLITZKA 

ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 

MISCHA ELMAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI 

GERALDINE FARRAR MARIE RAPPOLD 

ANNA FITZIU ANTONIO SCOTTI 

MABEL GARRISON LOUIS SIEGEL 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDREAS DE SEGUROLA 

ROSINA GALLI ALBERT SPALDING 

JOSEF HOFMANN ADA SASSOLI 

LOUISE HOMER ANDRE TOURRET 

BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR MARY WARFEL 

FRITZ KREISLER REINALD WERRENRATH 
Reserved Seats, $3.00 Boxes Seating Six, $30.00 





Orders for seats and boxes may now be sent (accompanied 
by check) to MR. R. E, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway and 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. ickets on sale at 
Biltmore Box Office during the week of each concert. 


KNABE PIANO USED 

















second and third movements of the Chopin concerto 
in E minor, op. 11. The larghetto was given a devout 
reading and the rondo a very animated one. Technically 
her playing was of rare finish and clarity. As an encore 
she gave in captivating style “Echo de Viennese,” by 
Sauer. The writer had the pleasure of calling on Miss 
Llewellyn at the Jefferson, and found her to be a young 
woman of rare intelligence, speaking several languages, 
well versed in literature as well as tonal subjects. 


Euta Daw.ey, SopraANo, RETURNS FROM ABROAD. 


Eula Dawley, soprano, has just returned from Europe 
after four years of study in Berlin, Rome and Paris, un- 
der the voice masters Cotogni and d’Aubigne. In Paris, 
together with her studies, she did much concert work. She 
is making St. Louis her headquarters now and will receive 
engagements. 


Morninc CHorat Cius CuristmMas REcITAL. 


The Morning Choral Club gave a charming Christmas 
recital this morning, December 22, at the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church. The choral was assisted by David Bax- 
ter, baritone. As usual the ladies sang beautifully before 
a large audience. May Birpre Drrzer. 





Ballet Russe Rehearsals Begin. 
Rehearsals of Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe orches- 
tra of seventy members started last week at the Century 
Theatre, New York, under Nahan Franko, who selected 
its members and will rehearse them until Ernest Ansermet, 
the conductor, arrives. Samuel Franko is concertmaster. 






Evanston Country Club Delighted 
with Dora De Phillippe. 


One of the most enjoyable programs ever presented be- 
fore the members of the Evanston (Ill.) Country Club 








DORA DE PHILLIPPE. - 


was the one presented recently, on which Dora de Phillippe 
appeared. Much has been written extolling the superb 
qualities of this delightful voice, the sympathetic timbre 
of which brings vividly to the eye and ear the story of 
the composition. The artist was encored repeatedly. 





DUDLEY BUCK’S INSTRUCTION WELL PRESENTED. 


Two of His Artist Pupils Heard with Great Success at 
Rockville, Conn. 





Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Enrichetta Onelli, so- 
prano, artist-pupils of Dudley Buck, recently scored a pro- 
nounced success in joint recital at Rockville, Conn. Ex- 
cerpts from the press opinions of that city are herewith 
appended : 

Today he is rated as one of the best American baritones in the 
country, and after hearing Mr. Schofield Friday evening, there is 
no doubt that this reputation is deserved. His voice is the most 
magnificent baritone we have had the privilege of listening to, 
wide in range, rich in quality, resonant and musical and used 
always with skill and fine musica! feeling. Mr. Schofield’s voice 
and temperament were adequate to all the demands of the pro- 


gram. It was the work of an artist, and gave thorough satisfac- 
tion to musicians as well as friends. 
Enrichetta Onelli, soprano, is a woman of charming personality 


and attractive stage presence. Her voice has dramatic quality and 
is full and sweet and her work during the evening showed in- 
tensity and animation.—Rockville Journal. 





Mme. Onelli has a charming personality and immediately won 
appreciation from the audience, who recalled her. . . . The 
young artist sang with good enunciation, correct placing of tones, 
displaying artistic skill and grace. The charm of the singer 
was in her delightfully mellow tones, so pure and sweet. 

Mr. Schofield has a fine stage presence and seemed to fill any 
role in an artistic manner. All showed a wealth of ex- 
pression and exquisite phrasing of which Mr. Schofield is such a 
master.—Rockville Leader. 

An editorial item in the Rockville Leader devotes half 
a column to the “Musical Triumph,” in the course of which 
it states: “He sings easily and naturally, and by his art and 
beautiful rich voice of fine quality has won well deserved 
recognition. Mrs. Schofield (Mme. Onelli) possesses a re- 
markable voice, happily combining sweetness and power, 
also the two fold qualification of being not only a rare 
singer but a gifted actress.” 





Carl Jorn in New York. 





Carl Jorn, with his accompanist, Ervine J. Stenson, ar- 
rived from Havana about ten days ago and is staying in 
New York for the present. After the New Year he will 
make a concert tour of the Middle West and South last- 
ing until the end of April, returning then to Buenos Aires, 
where he is engaged at the Argentine National Opera, the 
Teatro Colon. Mr. Jorn is very favorably remembered by 
New Yorkers from his former connection with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Noble Chorus Sings Cantatas—Ziegler Discusses 
“Opera from the Singer’s Standpoint ’— Annie L. 
Walker was a Price Pupil—Nichols Lauded 
—Southland Singers’ Social—Notes. 


St. Thomas’ festival chorus, under the direction of .T. 








Noble, organist and master of the choir of St. 
P. E. Church, presented two cantatas with full 
tra and organ on St, Thomas’ Day, December 21, 
following soloists: Louise MacMahan, soprano; 
Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. The 
performed were Bach’s “Sleepers, Wake” and 


Gloria Domini.” Daniel R. Philippi was at the 


Following the playing of a Bach prelude in E flat and 
eading of the collects of the day, came the Bach can- 


\ decided feature of this work was the opening 
itative, sung by Mr. Miller, “He Comes, the Bridegroom 
This was followed by a duet for soprano and 

which the violin obligato by Mr. Schkolnik was 
inent. A similar obligato for oboe, played by Henri 
Busscher, gave added interest to a later duet. In both 


hese the clear soprano voice of Mrs. MacMahan and 
bust baritone of Mr. Middleton sounded expressive. 


A chorale, sung by the tenors, gave opportunity to the vio- 
lins, especially on the G string. The closing chorus, “Glory 
Now to Thee Be Given,” was filled with might and dignity. 
Approximately as the audience heard this work on this 
evening, it must have sounded in Bach’s own time at the 
famous St. Thomas Church of Leipsic. 

During the offertory the orchestra played the “Fingal’s 
Cave” overture. This was followed by the doxology, and 
this in turn by Noble’s well known cantata, “Gloria Domini.” 
This work is laid out on broad lines, with special features 
for the orchestra, such as a fanfare of trumpets, which 
occurs twice, and throughout the orchestra is utilized with 
emphasis on every detail of its makeup. Six and eight 
part choruses, solos for baritone, and chorales give great 
variety to the work, which is at once secular yet suited to 
the church. The work has been frequently performed in 
New York, notably at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and 
Vesey street, under Edmund Jaques. Following the bene- 
diction, Mr. Philippi played the finale from Guilmant’s fifth 
sonata as concluding voluntary. 

The chorus consisted of 120 mixed voices, among whom 
were male altos. In the orchestra were forty-five players. 
Mr. Noble conducted the entire work with the control of 
the experienced director. The church was filled with an 
attentive and interested audience. 

The festival chorus was formed in April, 1o14, with a 
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view to studying and performing sacred works from time 
to time, to be given in St. Thomas’ Church, assisted by the 
church choir and a full orchestra. Those with good voices 
desiring to join the chorus should apply to T. Tertius 
Noble, 1 West Fifty-third street. There is no expense at- 
tached to membership. The next work to be studied will 
e “Stabat Mater” (Dvorak), which is to be sung in the 
Lenten season. 


ZikGLER Discusses “OpeERA FROM THE SINGER’s STAND- 
POINT. 


Anna E. Ziegler delivered the following lecture at Chick- 
ering Hall, New York, a fortnight ago: 

“Opera, being a combination of music and drama, has 
held the highest place in public esteem from its very in- 
fancy. This is natural, as it lends itself to gorgeous dis- 
play of talent and scenic effects and employs every known 
art. By the singing student, opera is generally consid- 
ered the highest goal, and the greatest achievement in the 
singing art. To a girl with a beautiful voice and a feeling 
of strength in the voice it all seems so easy. To her it 
seems as if she is particularly adapted for grand or light 
opera. She drinks in every air that she thinks is suitable 
for her voice, generally begins to study the most difficult 
one first, sees nothing much in Mozart’s music, and as for 
the other parts of the opera, the recitative, the acting, etc., 
it all seems very easy. 

“But the student is mistaken. The airs must learn them- 
selves, so that they really dwell in the subconscience of the 
student, while the accuracy, promptitude and bringing over 
to the audience the less effective parts are immensely diffi- 
cult. Formerly this part was taken care of by the speaking 
voice, and the singer was obliged to learn to speak well. 
Originally the Greek plays translated into Italian were 
spoken in a chanting way, and the music was only in the 
instruments and the choruses. 

“In our period the speaking voice is not used so much 
in grand opera, and the articulation is either sadly neg- 
lected or mechanically exaggerated, to the extent of shutting 
out perfect coordination of word and tone. This should 
be the first and main study. It is generally only begun 
after the singer finds that it must be done in order to make 
the voice true and effective. There is much unnecessary 
waste of time in hastily arriving at effectiveness. The ef- 
fect is studied carefully, and jumped at, regardless of the 
harm done. 

“Just because some teachers and schools have exagger- 
ated the time spent on academic development of a singer, 
thereby making the latter impractical for public appear- 
ances, the student now jumps to the other extreme and 
uses the voice nature gave her or him to work out in a 
haphazard way the effects heard in great singers. This 
is unreasonable. The latter did not arrive where the stu- 
dent hopes to arrive without overcoming strenuous diffi- 
culties. To this day the prima donna and tenor 
hold the first place in the interest of the public. There is 
a great fascination about the highest tones of the voices. 
But no mere physical achievement gives lasting fame. Just 
as soon as the singer can no longer charm the public the 
interest is transferred to the new one who can. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance to establish a lasting 
art in your singing, since at best it is short lived. Now 
these great vocal achievements could not be lastingly in- 
teresting to the mind since they really were no different 
from acrobatic feats. They meet only one portion of re- 
quirement. We still admire the best works dating from 
those times, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
all the rest are practically forgotten. We have returned 
to the realism of word and music. Wagner was the first 
to. give us music dramas of a new type, followed by the 
new composers ever since. 

“Unfortunately, so the greater requirements of the phys- 
ical strength of the voice involved, the art of singing with 
absolute breath and vowel control was lost. The singer 
busied himself at once with what to sing, and how to 
make the voice bring out the desires of the composer, in- 
stead of letting the evolution come from the bel canto of 
the old Italian schooling. The singers even now think this 
cannot be done, that dramatic singing does not evolve from 
out of lyric singing, in which the breath is under absolute 
control. This is where my ‘new schooling’ begins. I have 
made the discovery of an absolutely infallible transition, 
without break of lyric singing, into powerful dramatic 
singing. 

“All art to be great art must be plastic, rising out of 
surroundings. Only plastic form contains the root of 
higher forms. Singing should be plastic in itself and 
stand out above the accompanying sounds before it aspires 
to higher forms, such as opera. If it is spontaneous, it 
is purposeless. Therefore, the breath control, the only pos- 
sibility of logical development, must ever be the main 
study of the singer, from the simplest exercises to the 
greatest opera, for from it evolve good singing, good dic- 
tion, right thinking, correct acting, good memory, easy 
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phrasing and the possibility of putting soulfulness into the bansky), has been engaged as solo tenor of Central Biap- =RiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii itil 


music without exaggeration.” 
Annie L, WALKER Was A Parson Price Puri. 


Annie L, Walker, whose recent demise has been noted in 
musical and dramatic papers, was a beautiful s:nger. She 
studied exclusively with Parson Price, having been with 
him for many years, since the age of eleven. She, Julia 
Marlowe, Maud Adams, Frances Starr, Doris Keene, Grace 
George and others were contemporary students under Mr. 
Price. 

NicHots Laupep. 


John W. Nichols sang recently in Johnstown, N. Y., 
winning the appended press notice: 

“John W. Nichols, the celebrated tenor soloist, of New 
York, assisted the soloists of this city and a large chorus 
choir, and his wonderfully sweet voice captivated every 
one who heard him.”—Johnstown (N. Y.) Morning Her- 
ald, 

He was engaged to sing the solos in “The Messiah,” 
under Jules Jordan’s direction, at Providence, R. I., Decem- 
ber 17, on short notice, and. did so with conspicuous suc- 
cess. 


SouTHLAND SINGERS’ SUCCESS. 


The Southland Singers, who made such a success No- 
vember 27, under the presidency of Emma A. Dambmann, 
will g.ve their second reception and dance Thursday even- 
ing, December 30, at Hotel Netherland. 

These Southland Singers, composed of many cultivated 
voices in New York and vicinity, will sing, among other 
numbers, “Starlight Clear in Heaven Is Beaming,” by 
Brambach. 

Erick Luther (Danish baritone) will sing “Noel,” play- 
ing his accompaniment on the lute, and Paul Gundlach will 
render several piano numbers. Gertrude Gugler (con- 
tralto) will sing compositions by Gilberte, the well known 
song writer; Ethel Shepherd and Rosalynde Snedeker, 
some other songs. Misses Bliss, Cappellano, Dippel, Na- 
son and Schuster will also assist. There is much interest 
in the three prize, as well as in the ribbon and gambol 
dance prizes. 

Receiving with Mme. Dambmann will be Mesdames 
Charles F. Bliss, Robert H. Spurgeon, George S. Knapp, 
Arthur T. Friedmann, Granville G. Yeaton, Rosalynde 
Snedeker and Bernice Maudsley. 

The Southland Singers, limited to sixty singers under 
the personal direction of Mme. Dambmann, have fresh 
voices and will give the first concert January 26. 


Notes. 


The Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York, Rev. John 
Herman Randall, pastor, will give a musical evening serv- 
ice on January 2, of a novel character. It will consist of 
representative pieces from the services of synagogues, in- 
cluding the traditional air, “Kol Nidrei,” the Day of Atone- 
ment anthems, Lewandowsky’s “Adonoy moh Odom,” and 
Froelich’s “Der Grosse Tag,” together with the Rev. Max 
Grauman’s “V’shomru,” and characteristic responses. It 
will be sung by a double quartet of singers, some of whom 
are soloists of leading synagogues of this city. Among 
these will be William Wheeler, solo tenor of Temple 
Emanu-El, and Mrs. Wheeler, Lucy Winter and Don Car- 
los Buell, of Temple Ahawath Chesed Shaar Hashomayim. 
The service will be under the direction of Mr. Buell, choir- 
master of the Mt. Morris Baptist Church, and will be 
sung in Hebrew, German, and English, it being the custom 
at this church to sing the musical services in the languages 
in which they are written. The Froelich and Granman an- 
thems require mixed chorus and male and female quartets. 
It is said that a musical service of synagogue music has not 
before been given in a Christian church in New York, at 
least. 

Harry Burleigh, for a score of years past the solo bari- 
tone at St. George’s Church, was the only singer on the 
occasion of the recent banquet of the Baptist City Missions 
Society, at the Hotel Savoy. Mr. Burleigh is the well 
known colored man whose songs are much sung. He sang 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” followed by Kipling’s “Reces- 
sional” and other appropriate modern songs. Such was 
the approval of his singing, that the chairman of the even- 
ing was obliged to announce “no encores.” Mr. Burleigh 
has been known to the present writer since his school days 
in Erie, Pa., when at the graduation exercises of the high 
school, he read a salutatory address, sang a song to his 
own accompaniment, and won a prize. 

William C. Eichenberger, tenor, who hails from Texas, 
and has a fine lyric tenor voice (studying with Sergei Kli- 


tist Church, following Henry Simmen, for seven years oc- 
cupying that position. Mr. Simmen’s business engage- 
ments prevent his continuing in this church. 

“The Christ Child,” cantata by Hawley, was sung in the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Winona, Minn., De- 
cember 12, under the direction of Mrs. A. W. Hodges 
Mrs. Hodges has sung for New York critics with success. 
The church on this evening was filled to capacity. 

Nellie Yale, of Norwich, N. Y., gave a students’ recital 
December 20, the audience being made up of her pupils 
and their kinsfolk. They played works by Schubert, Grieg 
Heller, Cramer, Bohm, Scharwenka and Nevin. A local 
paper said that “each pupil acquitted himself well and 
carned well deserved applause for himself and teacher.” 
Miss Yale recently played the “Swan Seng” from “Lohen- 
erin” for the Monday Music Club of Norwich. She is 
one of the leading successful teachers of that musical city. 





Anita Rio Triumphs in Buffalo. 


Anita Rio, soprano, scored another triumph at the recent 
concert of the Buffalo Orpheus Club. The. press of that 
city united in paying tribute to her art as soloist at what 
was conceded by all to be the finest concert in the history 
of this excellent organization. “She has mastered every 








ANITA RIO. 


art of the song bird in the vsz2 of her voice,” said the 
Buffalo Press. The Evening News spoke of her beautiful 
singing. “She deserves the highest terms of praise for her 
artistic singing,” states the Buffalo Commercial, and con- 
tinues, “She won the audience the very moment she ap- 
peared. She possesses a fresh, young voice of much sweet- 
ness and power and she sings with rare artistic charm. 
Her stage presence is pleasing and altogether she is a 
very satisfactory artist.” 

According to the Buffalo Express, “She is an artist 
whose voice and stage presence are delightful, and her 
interpretation revealed her as a finished exponent of the 
art of song. The voice is of pure quality and she showed 
command of varied resources great flexibility of 
voice, and in her final group of German and English songs, 
the temperamental warmth, beauty of mezza-voce and easy 
execution of sustained phrases gave to her performance 
a charm which was enthusiastically applauded.” The Buf- 
falo Courier spoke of the “irresistible grace” of her sing- 
ing and her “fine feeling for contents,” as well as “the 
beauty of her pianissimo.” Another quotation from the 
same paper reads: “With a picturesque stage presence 
and the equipment of the well schooled artist, a wide 
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command of style and ail that counts for success she won 
her audience.” 

This is what the Buffalo Enquirer remarked: “Mme. 
Rio possesses a charming voice and she has mastered all 
of the arts of the song bird in using it. Added to her 
wonderful voice and artist’s ability, the stage presence of 
Mme. Rio and her charming personality make her a most 
pleasing artist.” 


INITIAL CONCERT OF CAMPUS 
COURSE FEATURES “THE HIGHWAYMAN.” 


Composer Conducts and Reinald Werrenrath Sings Leading 
Part. 





Deems Taylor’s dramatic cantata, “The Highwayman,” 
was the feature of the initial concert of the season for the 
Campus Concert Course of the New York Universit 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was responsible for t! 
principal role, which was sufficient to insure it a splendi 
delineation. This part is especially suited to Mr. Werren 
rath’s voice, and those who have heard the remarkably fine 
Werrenrath instrument can readily understand the enthu 
siasm with which his work was received. The work was 
conducted by the composer, which fact created added in- 
terest in the performance. 

A miscellaneous program was also rendered by the Uni- 
versity Heights Choral Society, assisted by Lillian Eller- 
bush, soprano, and the New York Festival Orchestra. Miss 
Ellerbush, who has a lovely soprano voice of much charm 
sang an aria from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” a group 
of songs in French and English, Landon Ronald’s “The 
Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold,” and H. Reginald Spier’s 
“Ultima Rosa,” in this last the orchestra playing the ac- 
companiment for Miss Ellerbush. This was in the nature 
of a little surprise for Mr. Spier, who was not aware that 
Deems Taylor had arranged the work for orchestral ac- 
curpaniment. An enthusiastic and appreciative audience 
filed the auditorium of the Gould Memorial Library to its 
capacity. 

January 18, February 22 and March 28 are the dates for 
the remaining concerts of the series, for which an inter- 
esting array of artists is promised. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien’s Success in the West. 


Laudatory press reviews of Mabel Sharp Herdien’s ap- 
pearances in Denver, Fort Worth (Tex.) and Omaha 
follow : 


Mabel Sharp Herdien displayed a quality of voice superior to 
many prominent concert singers, and gave a most enjoyable inter- 
pretation of the aria from “Aida.” Behind her voice was that sub- 
stantial richness evident in the control and ease with which she 


sang.—Denver Times. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien displayed power, range and control beyond 
many of the foremost concert singers. Mrs. Herdien sang a beauti 
ful aria from ‘Aida’? and displayed in it unusual richness and vol 
ume.—Rocky Mountain News (Denver). 





Mabel Sharp Herdien has a most pleasing voice. Her clear tones 
have a specially shining quality and she takes and holds her high 
tones with sweetness and perfect control.—Fort Worth (Texas) 
Record. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien delivered her several solos in a very artistic 
and musicianly manner, her beautiful voice enhancing the effect of 
her interpreta*ions.—Omaha World-Herald 
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CECIL FANNING AT TORONTO. 
Fourth Return Engagement. 


On December 11, at Massey Hall, Toronto, Cecil Fan- 
ning filled his fourth return engagement at Toronto before 
an audience which gave Mr. Fanning every possible dem- 
onstration of its appreciation of his unusual art. A ré- 
sumé of Mr. Fanning’s work on this occasion is contained 
in the three following criticisms by Toronto’s leading 
music critics : 

“With every fresh appearance here the American bari- 
tone, Cecil Fanning, more thoroughly establishes himself 
in the esteem of those music lovers who value refined and 
imaginative song interpretation. Both he and his teacher 
and accompanist, H. B. Turpin, think it worth while to 
develop the essential atmosphere of any aria or lyric they 
present, even though it be of a simple hackneyed charac- 
ter, and rendered familiar by countless ordinary singers. 
Mr. Fanning is exceptional in that he has taken up this 
important branch of musical art in the earlier years of his 
career. It is perhaps attributable to the fact that the song 
recital, as distinguished from the old fashioned mixed 
concert, is a comparatively recent institution, to which a 
considerable portion of the public is as yet but partially 
reconciled, that the leading song interpreters of the day are 
men and women of mature years, whose voices are on the 
wane, but who give delight by the richness and variety 
of their art. Mr. Fanning, on the other hand, is a singer 
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CECIL FANNING. 


whose baritone voice is fresh, rich and vibrant, and with 
his natural endowments as a singer he combines an inter- 
pretative gift that most vocalists only acquire after long 
years of experience. ‘ 

“His variety of style was shown in his first group, 
composed of operatic arias of various epochs from 
Monteverde (1637) to the contemporary Leoncavallo. In 
one of these the familiar aria of ‘Vision Fugitive,’ from 
Massenet’s ‘Herodiade,’ his voice was especially noble and 
appealing. His intonation most effectively expressed the 
longing of the passion torn Herod. Appropriate emotional 
and dramatic coloring are a feature of all of Mr. Fanning’s 
interpretations and once more he was effective in his im- 
passioned singing of Loewe’s setting of the grim and san- 
guinary Scottish ballad ‘Edward.’ His handling is rather 
different from that of Mr. Bispham, who sings it with 
grim and blood curdling stoicism. He puts more of pas- 
sionate reproach into the words addressed by the pat- 
ricide to the mother who has driven him to the crime. 
His singing of shorter numbers had that delicacy and 
freshness of treatment that he had led us to expect in the 
past. From a critical point of view his interpretations of 
an exceedingly difficult setting by Lenepvue of the noc- 
turne from Victor Hugo’s ‘Hernani,’ was especially note- 
worthy; and his rendering of Debussy’s ‘Romance,’ given 
as an encore, was beautiful in its atmospheric feeling. A 
unique little work was ‘An Evening on the River,’ a set- 
ting of a Chinese poem by the Hungarian composer 
Pataky, whose compositions Mr. Fanning first introduced 
to this city. The singer’s mastery of old French folksongs, 
like ‘Le Cycle du Vin, in which according to the old cus- 
tom he uses gesture, thus departing from the formality of 
modern concert conventions, is noteworthy, and in his 
English group it was delightful to note how he took an 


old fashioned pathetic song, ‘The Sands 0’ Dee,’ which has 
been sung by many thousands of vocalists of all ranks, 
and gave it an individual touch of mystery that made a 
new thing of it. Incidentally Mr. Fanning sang a very 
attractive setting of the familiar child ditty ‘Where Did 
You Come From, Baby, Dear?’ by Dr. Gutzeit, of Toronto, 
who as a composer uses the name W. H. Bontemps. The 
accompaniments of Mr. Turpin were a continuous delight 
and materially added to the structural and atmospheric 
beauties of every number.”—Hector Charlesworth, Toron- 
to Saturday Night, December 18, 1915. 





“It was very fitting that Cecil Fanning, who sang at 
Massey Hall on Saturday night, should have been the 
singer to come from the United States to give a recital for 
the purpose of raising funds to help in the equipment of 
the Ninety-seventh Battalion, now commonly known as the 
American Legion. In our opinion Mr. Fanning is easily 
the finest American born artist who comes our way at in- 
tervals to appear upon the concert stage. It begins to look 
as though enough people have found out that he provides 
a delightful evening to make it possible for him to pay us 
an annual visit. As a song interpreter Mr. Fanning has 
few equals. The responsiveness of his vocal or- 
gan makes it possible for Mr. Fanning to include in his 
programs a great variety of songs in sharply contrasted 
moods. He sings lullabies and similar light lyrics with 
a most delightful delicacy, and with equal authority he 
grips his hearers in his emotional selections. Every song 
he gives is a finished performance down to the finest de- 
tail. Even the smallest.phrases are colored with meaning, 
and his interpretations give full value to the thoughts in 
the songs that compose his programs. 

“Mr. Fanning has a unique power of dramatizing his 
numbers, even when he uses little or no gesticulation that 
could be described as out of place on the concert platform. 
He calls up vividly the picture that the poet and the com- 
poser set out to paint, no matter what the mood may be. 
In his rendering of Loewe’s gruesome ‘Edward’ his cres- 
cendo of passionate horror was a remarkable achievement, 
and intensely dramatic, though in a different way was his 
singing of Clay’s setting to Kingsley’s pathetic little poem, 
‘The Sands 0’ Dee.’ The artist is always happy in his use 
of Loewe’s effective ballads, and in addition to ‘Edward’ 
he gave ‘The Clock.’ Mr. Fanning opened his program 
with four operatic arias, two of which were representative 
of the older school, demanding chiefly vocal beauty, which 
Mr. Fanning can supply when it is required. In the exact- 
ing ‘Vision Fugitive,’ from ‘Herodiade,’ he gave the audi- 
ence its first taste of his tone coloring, suggesting all the 
longing and all the abandon of the passion beset king. He 
also gave the popular ‘Pagliacci’ prologue. Probably the 
most interesting group judged as novelties was the third, 
though there was perhaps a little sameness in the subjects. 
It opened with Lenepvue’s nocturne, followed by Pes- 
sard’s sprightly ‘Bonjour Suzon,’ and the odd number by 
Pataky, ‘An Evening on the River.’ Mr. Fanning did 
nothing better during the evening than Grieg’s beautiful 
‘Springtime,’ and as an encore he offered Debussy’s ‘Ro- 
mance.’ We have known from past experience how de- 
lightful this baritone is in folksongs, especially those of 
old France, such as the jovial ‘Le Cycle du Vin’ and the 
elegant ‘Les Belles Manieres.’ After these French selec- 
tions he gave “Turn Ye to Me,’ an old Highland song that 
in our opinion contains a greater appeal than many better 
known Scotch airs. One never hopes to hear the tragic 
intensity with which Mr. Fanning sang it improved upon. 
And he showed his versatility immediately by turning to 
such humorous character folksongs as ‘One Sunny Morn- 
ing’ and ‘The Keys of Heaven.’ The audience insisted 
upon a second hearing of a setting to the old poem, ‘Where 
Did You Come From, Baby Dear?’ Not the least pleas- 
ing features of the program were the two encore numbers, 
‘Mammy’s Song’ (Porter-Ware) and the Irish air, ‘She Is 
Far From the Land.’ 

“Tt is hardly necessary to add that H. B. Turpin did his 
part at the piano in making the evening one long delight. 
The association of the baritone and his accompanist has 
made them work like one man in their interpretations. 
Each one perfectly understands the other, and the result 
is a unison of purpose which must have had a great deal 
to do with the establishment of Mr. Fanning’s fame as a 
song interpreter.”"—The Mail and Empire, December 13, 
1915. 





“Cecil Fanning, the eminent young American baritone, is 
a striking example of the success to be attained by fol- 
lowing intelligently and sincerely the modern trend toward 
specialization in music as in other branches of expression 
and endeavor. Mr. Fanning’s recital at’ Massey Hall: last 
Saturday night in aid of the funds of the Ninety-seventh 
Battalion, popularly known as the American Legion, being 
formed in Toronto, was not only a delightful entertain- 


ment, but a lesson of the most useful kind to students of 


singing or of music in any branch. 
“If Cecil Fanning had been developed as a singer on 
conventional, unimaginative lines he would never, in all 
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probability, have been heard of as far away from his home 
town as Toronto. But, luckily for him, he has had a very 
unusual teacher, H. B. Turpin, who has been with him for 
years as his accompanist, and he was receptive and imag- 
inative enough to see, like Mr. Turpin, that distinctive, 
definite expression meant success. Very fortunately the 
tastes and sympathies of these two ran together, and Mr. 
Fanning, with the fine support of Mr. Turpin, with whom 
he is very generous in dividing his honors, stands in a 
position quite his own as a song interpreter. Everything 
he sings he gives with a surprising and refreshing beauty 
of finish, minute attention being given every phrase, and 
full value to every shade of meaning. And yet nothing is 
overdone; he never approaches the mawkish or the melo- 
dramatic. ‘ 

“On Saturday night he began with a group of operatic 
numbers, including the ‘Vision Fugitive,’ from ‘Herodiade,’ 
and the prologue from ‘Pagliacci,’ which, while not as 
effective as the ballads given later, at once brought one into 
contact with his real and very unusual powers of expres- 
Among the most effective of Mr. Fanning’s songs 
were Loewe’s dramatic ballad, ‘Edward,’ a favorite of 
Bispham in his concert repertoire; Kingsley’s classic, ‘The 
Sands o’ Dee,’ and an appealing setting of the poem, 
‘Where Did You Come From, Baby Dear?’, which had to 
he repeated. Other numbers included a number of quaint 
French folksongs and such songs as Lenepvue’s noc- 
turne, Pessard’s ‘Bonjour Suzon,’ Grieg’s ‘Springtime’ and 
Debussy’s ‘Romance.’ Altogether, with encores, Mr. Fan- 
ning sang twenty-two numbers, and every one of them 
had a distinct charm and value of its own, heightened by 
the admirable skill of Mr. Turpin at the piano.”—The 
Toronto Star Weekly, December 18, 1915. 
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SORRENTINO DISCUSSES RECENT SOUTHERN TOUR. 


Tenor Impressed. with Musicians and Beauty of Women 
Down South. 





“I had a great trip through the South,” said Umberto 
Sorrentino to the MusicAL Courter representative, who 











UMBERTO SORRENTINO AT THE VILLA OF A SOUTHERN 
MILLIONAIRE, 


called upon the tenor at his home, on West End avenue, 
New York. 

“I received ovations in Raleigh, Richmond, Fayetteville, 
Columbia, and almost a score of other cities. 

“In Gastonia, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Moore gave me a 
reception, which for magnificence of appointment and ex- 
cellent taste could not have been excelled in any of the 
most famous of our New York hotels. 

“My only regret connected with the Southern tour was 
that my engagements caused me to miss the opening at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. I was unable then to renew 
acquaintance with many friends and fellow artists among 
the company. I am sorry not to have heard that wonder- 
ful performance of ‘Samson and Delilah,’ although I hope 
that Mr. Polacco will repeat it this winter. 

“T met the flower of Southern musicianhood in my trip 
through the land of the snowy cotton blossoms. One, in 
particular, Albert Mildenberg, dean of the Conservatory 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, I was most gratified to know. 
He inspired my best endeavor by his presence. I realized 
that I had to sing to please one of the shrewdest judges of 
music in the South. That I did so was proved by Mr. 





Mildenberg’s laudatory critique of my work in the morning 
paper. 

“Mr. Mildenberg later played his grand opera for me, 
and I say that, without any doubt, he is one of the fore- 
most American composers. Giacomo Puccini and thou- 
sands of others believe this also. 

“Julia Crouch, of Salisbury, N. C., also proved herself 
an artist of rare ability. She played some accompaniments 
for me after our concert, and displayed tact, sympathy 
and musicianship of a high order. 

“Dudley Glass, of Atlanta, Ga., I discovered to be a gen- 
ial, competent critic. 

“George Harris, of Charlotte, N. C., also writes a sharp 
and brilliant criticism. 

“In Concord, N. C., I met Jeania Alexander Patterson, 
one of whose marches has been played with great success 
by the United States Marine Band. Miss Patterson has 
composed many beautiful songs, one of which she dedi- 
cated to me. This I shall sing on my next Southern trip. 

“IT was privileged to hear many beautiful voices during 
the weeks I spent on tour. One young baritone in Salis- 
bury has an exceptionally fine voice. Amato has spoken 
most encouragingly of his work. 

“The enthusiasm of Southern audiences is inspiring. 
And, I may add, the audiences are also inspiring. In Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., hundreds of Converse College girls graced 
the auditorium with their presence. I know that American 
women are among the most beautiful in the world, but 
until I sang in Spartanburg, I never knew how bewildering 
this beauty is when multiplied several hundred times. 

“It was like a garden of flowers out there in that thea- 
tre, fresh, fragrant and colorful. Prof. Edmund Morris, 
dean of the department of music of Converse College, 
made me feel entirely at home. I decla’,” said Mr. Sor- 
rentino, using the Southern accent, “I decla’ that Mr. Mor- 
ris is the most splendid host that any one could wish to 
meet anywhere. I look forward to going back South again 
with feelings of great pleasure.” 

With this the interview ended, the tenor having rehear- 
sals with his accompanist, an engagement to sing both that 
afternoon and evening, and a conference with a leading 
opera manager who wants his services. 





A Successful Etta Edwards Pupil. 


Frank H. Spahn, baritone, who sings at the First Con- 
gregational Church as soloist and has numerous engage- 
ments in concert, recital and private functions in St. Louis, 





FRANK H. SPAHN. 


Mo., is a talented pupil of Etta Edwards, the well known 
vocal teacher. 





Gold Mounted Baton for Harriet Ware. 


At the rehearsal preceding the concert of the Garden 
City Musical Art Society of December 17 Harriet Ware 
the conductor, was presented with an ebony baton, mount- 
ed in gold, with her name inscribed on it. Mrs. Frank 
Frueauff, the treasurer of the society, made the presentation 
speech. A branch of this organization has been formed 
at Forest Hills of women’s voices, which she will conduct. 
In the spring it is planned to unite the two choruses and 
give a Spring Festival. 








Aline Van Barentzen’s Recital, January 7. 


Aline van Biarentzen, pianist, will give a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday evening, January 7. Her 
program will consist of selections by Schumann, Chopin, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Schubert and Pierné. 
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DAI BUELL PLAYS AT EAST ORANGE. 


Representative Musical Audience Accords Pianist Warm 
Welcome. 





East Orange, N. J., December 26, 1915. 
An audience representative of the best musical culture of 
the Oranges assembled in the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Club here, on Friday evening, December 10, on the occa- 





DAI BUELL. 


sion of the local debut of Dai Buell, pianist, of Boston. The 
audience was especially notable in view of the fact that 
Miss Buell, except for a few personal friends, was other- 
wise wholly unknown in this city. She has made many 
appearances in and around Boston, the reflex of which 
reached Orange through her appreciative friends at home. 
The recital was under the management of Anna M. 
Hawkesworth, of New York, assisted by Mrs. Edward 
J. K. Summerwell, of East Orange. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the night a number of friends and admirers 
were present from New York City, Bloomfield and Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Dai Buell is endowed by nature with great personal 
charm and a temperament which places her at once en 
rapport with her audience. It is seldom that an artist suc- 
ceeds so completely in entertaining her audience as her 
personal guests. After the first number the fair pianist 
was deluged with flowers, some of which followed her 
from Boston. Recalls were numerous and prolonged. At 
the close of the recital an impromptu reception was given 
her, substantially by the audience en masse. 

Miss Buell presented as her program the following num- 
bers: ; 

The fantasie, op. 17 (Schumann), comprised the first sec- 
tion. The second, a Chopin group, consisted of the noc- 
turne, op. 15; ballade, op. 47; “Raindrop Prelude,” op, 28, 
No. 15, and the B minor scherzo, op. 20. The third sec- 
tion included the “Intermezzo Pollaco” (Paderewski), a 
Debussy “Danse,” the D flat major etude and thirteenth 
rhapsody (Liszt). Encores were mostly selections from 
Grieg. 

It is not the intention to analyze this ambitious program 
in detail here. 

Dai Buell is richly endowed by nature with a broad ar- 
tistic temperament which finds its chosen expression in 
music. Throughout Miss Buell adhered with true artistic 
conscientiousness to the musical thought of the composer. 
At all times she subordinated herself to the master mind 
of the writer and became for him a strict interpreter of his 
conception as conveyed in the scoring and understood by 
the performer. 

Her playing was marked by a wide range of interpreta- 
tion which was equally at home in the elusive “Danse” of 
Debussy, in the combined delicacy and sonorousness of the 
ballade, in the earnestness of the Schumann “Fantasie” and 
in the fiery brilliance of the Chopin scherzo and the Liszt 
rhapsody. Nothing in her reading suggested the numerous 
instrumental difficulties. Thoroughly the mistress of her- 
self, the pianist at once established herself in the confi- 
dence of the audience as equal to any demand upon her 
technic and powers of interpretation. All commented 
freely upon an ease which was impressive and a platform 
poise which in one so young suggested rather the veteran 
of many concerts. 

Dai Buell lacks none of the qualities, including an ob- 
vious reserve of power, which go to make up the com- 


manding artist. The future will demand and receive much 
from her conspicuous talent. 

Miss Buell is of Western birth, but has for many years 
studied in Boston, first as the private pupil of Carl Baer- 
mann, who was himself a favorite pupil of Liszt. Since 
the death of Baermann she is studying with Mme. Szum- 
owska, the cousin and pupil of Paderewski. 

The Newark News said: “Miss Buell has a charming 
personality. Her program from an artist’s viewpoint was 
both heavy and difficult. Her playing is especially marked 
by its power of interpretation and freedom from manner- 
ism.” 

The East Orange Record in an extended review closed 
by saying: “Well, and what shall we say? A true artist 
has been with us. And what is her distinguishing hall 
mark? Virtuosity—tone production—nuance—intellectual 
power—sympathy? All these, as of course. But greater 
and rarer than these is appeal. By this the composer, the 
artist and the listener are made one in understanding. 
Better than all that has been written was the post-verdict 
of one of our ladies, authoritative in musical culture— 
‘Dai Buell plays to one’s very soul!’” W. EC. 





Brilliant Organist Leaves for West. 


Phelps Cowan, a brilliant young concert organist, well 
known in Chicago for several years as an organist and 





PHELPS COWAN, 


choirmastér of. ability, left last week for Seattle, Wash., 
to join the musical forces of that progressive city. 





Mabel Riegelman Scores in Texas. 





Mabel Riegelman, lyric soprano, who has been most suc- 
cessful this season, appeared in concert last Thursday under 
the auspices of the Longview (Tex.) Musical Society. 

Miss Riegelman’s voice is sweeter, purer and more bell- 
like than ever before. Her tones come clear and limpid, 
while the purity of attack is remarkable. The audience 
was a record one and did not wish to let the singer go 
after her last encore. 

Miss Riegelman has proved herself to be an artist of 
distinct individuality, not only in grand opera, in which she 
made her reputation, but in the concert field, in which she 
is preeminently successful. 

On Tuesday evening of last week, Miss Riegelman ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Glee Club in Terrell, 
Tex., und presented an interesting program. 

Miss Riegelman will be on tour in California from De- 
cember 15, 1915, to January 15, 1916. 





Pietro A. Yon at Mount St. Vincent Academy. 





Pietro A. Yon has been appointed head of the piano and 
organ departments at the Academy of Mount St. Vincent, 
New York. Mr. Yon’s appointment will materially en- 
hance the value of the musical departments of this well 
known institution, owifg to the fact that among his pupils 
many are filling prominent positions throughout the coun- 
try. 

He is still associated with the Yon Studios, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 
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ECHOES OF JOHN McCORMACK’S SOUTHERN TOUR. | 


TENOR ENJOYS WONDERFUL RECEPTION EVERYWHERE. 





“He possesses a lyric tenor voice of unusual loveliness; 
a diction that makes the so called unmusical English lan- 











ber of pupils who wish to go over to study with Mr. 
Sieveking, and it was this which finally determined him 


to come to America. He will open a studio in New York 
and arrange to have his method, which was just ready 
for publication in Germany as the war began, issued in 
this country. - 

A player and pedagogue of Mr. Sieveking’s sterling 
ability will be a most welcome addition to New York 
musical circles. 

















; i John McCormack, who has had a variety of experiences guage sound as beautiful as the liquid Italian; a sense of 
during the course of his professional career, will not hesi- rhythm that utilizes his every phrase; an instinct for the SCHELLING PLAYS BRILLIANTLY 
tate to declare that his recent concert pilgrimage through niceties of nuance that is quite extraordinary, and an emo- WITH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
the “Sunny South” afforded him one of the most pleasant tional warmth that penetrates to the secret recesses of the ‘ 
i and unique experiences he has thus far enjoyed. Mr. Mc- heart. And this series of attributes is reinforced by an _ Pianist Accorded Enthusiastic Praise by Quaker City Press. 
Cormack spent the closing days of November and the admirable vocal mechanism—the most complete, without 
greater part of December filling concert engagements in exception, that I have ever observed. Indeed, ‘bel canto’ Ernest Schelling, whose second New Yoik recital of the 
Southern territory. It was his first visit into the heart of _ in its truest sense, finds in John McCormack a most distin- season has been announced for Monday afternoon, January 
’ “Dixieland,” but it will not be his last. He is anxious to guished exemplar.” 10, in Aeolian Hall, was heard recently in Philadelphia as 
see and know more of the South, and the South is seem- The Dallas Daily Times said: “It was the high point in soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. Scheliing gave 
ingly just as anxious to see and hear more of him. Proof Dallas’ musical history; the pinnacle of musical satisfac- a brilliant performance of the Schumann concerto in A 
of this statement may be found in the fact that he was im- _ tion.” minor, as the following excerpts from the Philadelphia 
mediately engaged to go back in the season of 1916-17 to In Tulsa, Okla., one of the progressive young cities of papers will testify: 
every city visited. the Southwest, where they boast of one of the most beauti- “Ernest Schelling, illustrious pupil of Paderewski, was 
It is doubtful if a singer has ever been greeted any- ful auditoriums and one of the best organs in America, the soloist. His fervent welcome here was assured by his 
where by more representative, appreciative and enthusiastic they discovered that beautiful singing has not vanished previous appearances, and this city has a fraternal claim 
? audiences. The statement made by Donna Roberts in the ftom the earth, as may. be inferred from the following upon him through Prof. Felix Schelling of the Univer- 
Fort Worth Record would apply with equal force to the quotation from an article in the Democrat, of that city, sity of Pennsylvania. 
experience in all the other cities. written by Robert Boice Carson: “Pianism with the orchestra, too often means a certain 
“Never,” writes Miss Roberts, “in the recollection of “His rendition of ‘The Seraglios Garden,’ by Sjogren, percussive hardness and coldness foreign to the spirit of 
music lovers present, has a singer been given such a recep- shows that the school of beautiful singing has not entirely the blown reed and the quivering string in the background. 
tion, and never before has an artist so completely swayed vanished. There was a rich quality in his voice which was It is the listener’s good fortune to find in this poetic and 
the people before him by the majesty or melody of a suh- exquisite, rare and flawless in every phrase. Each tone was spiritual player, who unites the seer and the scholar, an 
> lime voice.” perfectly formed and perfectly adjusted, and this, combined artist who builds his own participation integrally into the 
Houses were sold out in some cases two weeks in ad- with his rare personality, makes him the most attractive framework of the orchestra. The wonderful assurance of 
vance, and two nights, instead of one, was the demand al- singer of the present time.” technic—a certain proud authority devoid of egotism—may 
most everywhere. This arrangement, of course, was im- A writer in the Austin American explains Mr. McCor- be taken for granted; over and above this is temperament 
possible. In many places “Metropolitan Opera” prices pre- mack’s remarkable drawing powers as follows: pure and passionate that dreams and outreaches ‘toward 
vailed, but in New Orleans they went even beyond that, “He draws because he is the glorious, magnetic McCor- that great place to which all music goes.’ 
charging $2 for standing room. They did not have enough mack gifted with a voice which will live long after other “This music pleaded, stirred and commanded; at the end 
room even at that figure. voices are forgotten. He is a propagandist for clear enun- of the first movement the tempest of applause broke out 
a How the people there felt about it may be gleaned from ciation. It was a remarkable performance in that every again after the soloist was seated, and the sequel of the 
the following, which appeared in the Times-Picayune the word was understood, even when sung with coloratura finale was a demonstration. .’—Philadelphia Public 
next morning: emphasis.” Ledger, December 11, 1015. 
“The question that will be asked by those who did not The writer on the Dallas Morning News finds that “This - 
attend the John McCormack concert last night will be: singer succeeds in being musical without being mysterious,” “Schelling is a sane, capable, earnest musician and pian- 
‘Was it worth the five dollars charged for seats? The and that “he brings his artistry to bear without loading it ist. There is no nonsense and no posing in his work. He 
answer is simple: ‘Yes, every cent of it, from the point of with exotic affectations.” goes right after the music as one who knows and loves 
“ view of the widest range of musical taste.’” The Harmony Club of Fort Worth, under whose auspices his art, who has intelligence enough to comprehend what 
To offer an all English program in New Orleans was a Mr. McCormack appeared in that city, had an experience -he knows to his hearers. 
daring move. To prove that English was a singable lan- which is by no means rare with other clubs throughout the “The romanticism of the Schumann concerto, especially 
guage was a significant achievement, more especially in country. A few days after the tenor’s appearance there as revealed in the beautiful intermezzo, was done with the 
Louisiana. In this connection the following from the pen a member of the club wrote as follows: feeling and sentiment and with just the sort of treatment 
of Mr. Mayfield, of the Times-Picayune, is worthy of re- “The financial success of the McCormack concert will that is needed to make the most of its quality without de- 
production : make it possible for the club to complete the series this grading it by introducing a sentimentality which one of 
“To the critic of lyric art the singer gave a mastery of year without a deficit.” lesser degree might easily do. 
diction that for once made English a lyrical language. “There was poetry and sentiment as well as a compre- 
Never before in the memory of the present generation has SIEVEKING COMING TO AMERICA. hensive and competent technic and there was given to the 
any singer given a complete concert program,in English on whole work an eminently satisfactory interpretation which 
the New Orleans stage, in which every syllable could be Will Open a New York Studio. will long be remembered with gratitude for its clarity, di- 
heard and in which the most difficult sounds were woven rectness and lack of pose. .-’—Philadelphia Star. 
7 together in perfect musical phrases. Martinus Sieveking, the distinguished pianist and 
“His voice is eminently lyrical and in softer passages one teacher of Paris, has decided to come to America to open “Schelling is an agreeable as well as a brilliant artist, 
would swear that he had a small voice, but when occasion a studio and will arrive shortly after the beginning of the his command of the instrument being exceptional. He 
arises his tones expand—more by increased resonance than new year. Mr. Sieveking has received in Paris a great played Schumann’s A minor concerto yesterday, and played 
increased volume—till the farthest corners of an immense many applications from prospective American students it with splendid authority and masterful style. His exe- 
: auditorium are filled with the splendid vibration.” who have been interested in what the Musica, Courter ution is noticeably clean cut, the runs falling crisply from 
Harry Brunswick Loéb, who occupies a high place in the has printed from time to time about his work and his his fingers, and there is no lack of dynamic power. The 
musical life of New Orleans, writing in the New Orleans methods. Unfortunately, on account of the war, the audience gave him a cordial expression of its appreciation, 
- Item, adds his tribute in the following language: American Government has refused passports to a num- his interpretation being a deservedly applauded feature of 


the program, which is to be repeated this evening. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1917 
AFTER FIVE YEARS OF EUROPEAN SUCCESSES 








“The art of Augusta Cottlow has risen to a high 
plane. Music pulsates in her. rite og she presents 
is finished.”—Berlin Tageblatt, March 6, 1914. 

“Augusta Cottlow must be counted among the greatest 
pianists.”—Kurjer Warschawski, Warsaw, March 28, 
1914. 


MANAGEMENT: LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Steinway Piano Used 


“Cottlow is a pianist of great capabilities and individ- 
uality."—De Telegraf, Amsterdam, February 11, 1914. 


_ “A most interesting personality in the pianistic world 
is Augusta Cottlow. Such choice art as hers will always 
find a public.”—Abendblatt, Prague, January 19, 1914. 
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THE GEPPERT CASE 


The Supreme Court of the State of Illinois has 
reversed and remanded the decisions of the lower 
courts in what is known as the Geppert case. 
This decision is in favor of William Geppert, 
editor of the Musical Courier Extra. 
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It is not unlikely that one of the salutary effects 
of the war will be to break up the strangle hold 
which an Italian publishing concern has been able 
to maintain on the throat—the figure of speech is 
apt—of Italian grand opera all over the world. 
Signs of the coming reform are apparent to those 
musical observers who keep-their ear to the ground 
and are able properly to interpret delicate distant 
vibrations and slight local tremors. 
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Richard Wagner once said, when asked (by the 
late August Wilhelmj) why he never composed a 
violin concerto: “I can think of the violin only in 
the plural.” Evidently Wagner’s son is not of the 
same opinion, for the news comes from Bayreuth, 
via the Berlin correspondent of the Musrcat Covu- 
RIER, that Siegiried has completed a new concerto 
for violin and orchestra, which was performed in the 
old Bayreuth Opera House last week. Details of the 
work may be expected later. 
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According to a wire received from its Chicago 
office as the Musicat Courter goes to press, Mme. 
Calvé was billed to sing the part of Anita in “La 
Navarraise” there Wednesday evening, December 29, 
owing to the sudden illness of the singer originally 
announced for the role. Mme. Calvé appeared as 
Anita in this country a decade or so ago. Next Sun- 
day afternoon, adds our Chicago wire, “Faust” will 
be heard at the Auditorium, with Lucien Muratore 
and Geraldine Farrar in the chief roles. 
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Death has ravaged with a peculiarly harsh hand in 
the musical ranks during 1915, and the season’s 
grim harvest is one to bring irreparable loss and 
boundless sorrow. As the names come to mind in 
sad recollection, one singles out Scriabine, Taneieff, 
Carl Goldmark, Emile Waldteufel, August Bungert, 
Gustav Hollander, Leschetizky, Joseffy, Rudolf 
Berger, Mme. Gerville-Reache, Mildred Potter, 
Algernon St. John-Brenon, Isabel Hauser. All of 
them contributed worthily and some of them bril- 
liantly to the world’s tonal achievements. 
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Augusta Cottlow is to be heard again on the 
American concert stage, arrangements having been 
made for a tour under Loudon Charlton’s manage- 
ment, beginning in January, 1917, and continuing 
till the end of May. Her reappearance here should 
be of keen interest, for the American pianist has not 
been heard in her own country for many a season, 
but instead has been winning laurels abroad. Ac- 
cording to all reports, she has grown and matured in 
her art to a degree that will justify high expecta- 
tions on the part of the American public when she 
tours here in the season of 1916-17. 
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After a period of grave doubt as to whether or 
not the French Opera House in New Orleans would 
open its doors this season, it now is an absolute fact 
that grand opera again will hold sway at the old 
Bourbon street temple of music. Our New Orleans 
correspondent reports that the Mancini Opera Com- 
pany has signed for a month’s engagement there, be- 
ginning Tuesday evening, January 11, and if the 
support given by the public proves sufficiently en- 
couraging, the contract may be extended until the 
carnival. Emile Durieu, who for many years has 
been in charge of the box office at the New Orleans 
Opera, is the local impresario. The season will be 
inaugurated with “Tosca,” and the other offerings 


are to be selected from among “Aida,” “Lucia,” 
“Bohéme,” “Lohengrin,” “Huguenots,” “TL Afri- 
caine,” “Fedora,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Carmen,” 
“Mignon,” “Otello,” “Ernani,” “Traviata,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “Faust,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Thais” and 
“Manon.” The performances will be held, as in the 
past, on Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
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Paderewski is a fervent patriot in the war cause, 
as his speeches on the concert platform have demon- 
strated. Recently he was approached by a com- 
mittee engaged in arranging a benefit concert here 
for the French, and asked to play some solos. The 
patriot put the price for his services at $4,500, and 
there it stayed despite the arguing of the committee. 
Perhaps, however, all this was done with Paderew- 
ski’s manager and the Polish pianist knew nothing 
about the negotiations. That, at any rate, is the in- 
ference one likes to draw. 
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Albert Spalding, the violinist, and his assisting 
artist, Loretta del Valle, coloratura soprano, leave 
next Monday for Havana, Cuba, where they will 
give a series of concerts. They expect to have at 
least three concerts in the Cuban metropolis and 
then make a tour of the island. The Spalding ap- 
pearances in Havana practically will open the mu- 
sical season there. Before returning to New York, 
Mr. Spalding and Mme. del Valle will be heard in 
several of the Florida winter resorts. They expect 
to be away about six weeks. 
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Under the leadership of Dean Harold L. Butler, 
the School of Fine Arts of the University of Kansas 
(in Lawrence, Kan.) has arranged this season so 
far for 216 “canned music” concerts ; has organized 
eleven community choruses, two orchestras, one 
band; Mr. and Mrs. Butler have given recitals in 
thirty-one Kansas towns; Arthur Nevin, associate 
of Dean Butler, is busy incessantly trying to keep 
his engagements for lectures and other musical work. 
Dean Butler writes to the Musica, Courter: “A 
great deal of this activity is due to the fine send off 
you gave us in your issue of November 11. Thank 
you.” 

B.S. ra 

Pausing temporarily in its arduous New York 
activities, the Philharmonic Society gave no concerts 
during the past week and will not be heard again at 
Carnegie Hall until Sunday afternoon, January 2, 
when an all-Wagner program is to be rendered. The 
orchestra is devoting the intervening fortnight to 
preparations for its important January scheme of 
programs, which include the Richard Strauss per- 
formances and the Bach-Beethoven Festival, the 
latter in conjunction with the Oratorio Society of 
New York. During the festival the Bach “Mag- 
nificat” will. be conducted by Louis Koemmenich 
and the ninth symphony will be produced under the 
leadership of Josef Stransky. 


a coe 


It is surprising to find these lines in the usually 
infallible Boston Transcript under date of Novem- 
ber 30: “For the first time in America, the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, under Mr. Kunwald, lately played 
Sibelius’ néw tone poem, ‘Oceanides,’” The state- 
ment as ft stands is correct. It was. the first time 
the Cincinnati Orchestra had ever played the 
“Oceanides” in Ajnerica, though one could hardly 
expect it to play it anywhere outside of the national 
boundaries. But if the Transcript attempted to con- 
vey the idea that it was the first performance in 
America of Sibelius’ tone poem, it is quite mistaken. 
It was first heard under the composer’s direction 
at a music festival in Norfolk (Conn.) in June, 
1914. 
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VARIATIONS 


On [lajor and [linor [lusical Themes. 


The Trumpet of Fame. 


In No. 7 of Philip Hale’s 1915 program books for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts, there is 
an article on Beethoven’s sixth or “Pastoral” sym- 
phony, in which we are told that in June, 1808, the 
composer offered this symphony and the one in C 
minor, “one mass and a sonata for pianoforte and 
cello” to Breitkopf & Hartel for goo florins; “this 
sum of goo florins, however, must be paid according 
to Vienna currency, in convention coin, and this 
must be expressly stated on the draft.” Beethoven 
stipulated also that the two symphonies should not 
be published before six months. “I shall probably 
make a tour as winter approaches, and at any rate 
I do not wish them to become known during the 
summer.” In July of that year, Mr. Hale informs 
us furthermore, Beethoven “offered the same com- 
position with two sonatas for the piano forte or ‘in- 
stead of them perhaps another symphony for 700 
florins.’ ‘You see that I give more and take less— 
but that is the lowest figure . . . I cannot consent 
to any modifications. It is the lowest I can manage, 
and I am convinced that you will not repent the bar- 
gain.” 

Beethoven in the role of a business man, insisting 
on payment in the medium of exchange most favor- 
able to him, and on contract specification in prefer- 
ence to promise; Beethoven, the shrewd concert 
giver, pointing out the value of novelty in his pro- 
grams ; Beethoven, the bargainer, lowering his price 
and adroitly baiting his offering with a bonus, in the 
most approved commercial manner ; Beethoven, the 
Jove, in the role of a musical Mercury ; that is not 
the Beethoven with whom critical panegyrists and 
adoring audiences are most familiar. However, 
there was such a Beethoven, and, in fact, he was the 
same Beethoven who wrote the fiery “Appassionata” 
sonata, the majestic “Eroica” symphony, and the 
poetical violin concerto in D major. 

Not long ago the Mustcat Courter printed the 
facsimile of an advertisement which appeared in a 
paper called “Caecilia,” published in the early part 
of the nineteenth century in Mayence, Germany. 
We repeat the text of the advertisement, reading as 
follows: 





WARNING. 

I deem it my duty to warn the musical public re- 
specting the entirely unsuitable (verfehit) arrange- 
ment for piano, four hands, of my latest overture, 
entitled “Festival Overture, by L. v. Beethoven,” 
published by Trautwein in Berlin. Particularly so, 
as the piano arrangement for two and four hands, 
by Carl Czerny, which is absolutely true to the score, 
will shortly be published in the only authorized edi- 
tion by B. Schotts Soehne, Grossherzohl, Hofmu- 
sikhandlung, in Mainz. L. v. BEETHOVEN. 











At the time the Mustcat Courter republished the 
advertisement of L. v. Beethoven, we commented in 
part as follows: “Occasionally one comes across 
miisicians who consider it unethical to advertise their 
professional activities. Generally such persons are 
not averse to receiving free notices, and in most 
cases engage frequently in the endeavor to secure 
publicity without expense to themselves. . . . There 
is no doubt that had Beethoven been living at the 
present time, he would have been a consistent adver- 
tiser, for the reason that he knew everything worth 
knowing musically and therefore would have known 
that the Musrcat Courter is the best publication 
to utilize for the purpose of reaching those interested 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 





in the tonal art and all its manifestations and ramifi- 
cations.” 

At one time we did not believe that musicians 
ought to advertise, for we were densely ignorant of 
the meaning of advertising and its close relation to 
the question of success in music. Now we know 
better for we have put in many years of specialized 
study on the subject. We realize that every time a 
public performer is spokeri or written about, he is 
advertised ; we understand that every time a com- 
position is heard in public it is advertised; it has 
come home to us that every time that performer 
and that composition are announced in what is called 
an “advance notice” they are being advertised. 
Our mind finally grasped the fact that when certain 
ethical writers scold at what they call “commercial- 
ism in music,” in another column of their paper they 
praise the musical persons and tonal works they like 
and thereby advertise them, increase the demand for 
them and raise their market price. Publicity is ad- 
vertising even when the subject is great enough to 
be “news.” All our lives we hear Shakespeare ad- 
vertised as the great dramatist; Socrates is adver- 
tised as the great philosopher; Milton as the great 
poet ; Alexander as the great general; Beethoven as 
the great symphonist. All histories, biographies, 
critical studies, reference works, are advertisements. 
The subtle science of publicity goes on all about 
us, busily, constantly, overwhelmingly, and has gone 
on in the same way almost from time immemorial. 
Fame is the most pronounced form of publicity. 
The ancients understood it. Czsar was a gifted 
press agent; Napoleon was a master. In art, in 
politics, even in religion, we find publicity pre- 
eminent as the basis of power and success. In 
music, Beethoven was advertised to the world by 
other musicians; Schubert was advertised by Bee- 
thoven when he murmured his deathbed pronounce- 
ment that Schubert possessed the immortal fire of 
genius; Wagner was advertised by Liszt and later 
by himself; Chopin and Brahms by Schumann; 
Bach by Mendelssohn and Liszt ; Strauss by Biilow ; 
Mozart by his father; Dvorak by Brahms—the list 
could be continued almost indefinitely. 


Point of View. 

What is the difference between a composer writing 
letters to a few orchestral conductors or opera man- 
agers telling of a certain success of his work and 
begging for its performance, and the same com- 
poser inserting in the Musicat Courter the favor- 
able press and other opinions on such a work, and 
thus bringing it immediately to the attention of all 
the conductors or opera managers throughout the 
musical world. Personally we regard the public ad- 
vertising as more dignified than the private begging. 
The same holds good of performers. If X has a 
big success in Los Angeles he is anxious to have the 
musical public and the managers in New York read 
about it; if Y has a triumph in New York, she is 
eager to make the fact known to the musical public 
and the managers of Los Angeles. Liszt, Wieniaw- 
ski, Vieuxtemps, Rubinstein, Paganini were great 
virtuosos ; how would the whole world have found it 
out without publicity, without advertising. The first 
American tour of Paderewski, which laid the 
foundation for his universal fame and his prodigious 
profits, was a masterpiece of advertising. How it 
was managed is no secret, as the house of Steinway 
& Sons will tell you. Patti, Lind and Melba were 
the best advertised prima donnas of their day. 
Caruso, Mary Garden, Titta Ruffo, Luisa Tetraz- 


zini, Geraldine Farrar, John Philip Sousa are strik- 
ing examples of the workings of modern musical 
publicity methods. Merit was the basis, of course, 
in every instance we have cited. If there is only in- 
competence or pretence to back up the publicity and 
advertising received, the matter soon finds its own 
level and black oblivion intervenes and curtains the 
interest of the public. 

Is there some practical way in which meritorious 
musicians not yet famous may hope to hasten recog- 
nition without waiting until every once in a while 
the world discards some of its old favorites and 
looks around for younger ones in their place? We 
discussed the matter often when we were touring the 
country and studying musical conditions everywhere 
with Rene Devries, general representative of the 
Musica Courter. We took up the matter again 
with him recently when an advertisement appeared 
in the Musicat Courter offering a horse and car- 
riage for sale. Mr. Devries said some things which 
struck us as being of so much use to musicians all 
over the world that we asked him to incorporate 
them in a series of articles to be called “The Art of 
Advertising.” He has written the first of them and 
we shall reproduce it herewith in large type. 


“The Art of Advertising.” 


“The art of advertising, which is as yet in its in- 
fancy among musicians has made striking progress 
in the mercantile world and has won many fortunes 
for large firms in the last decade. Musicians, gen- 
erally speaking, do not as yet understand the busi- 
ness value of advertising in all its significance, even 
though many in the tonal profession do advertise. 
A large majority do so without having made a study 
of the results obtainable through a well arranged 
advertising campaign. Often they advertise in 
mediums which cannot bring them anything in re- 
turn, for the good reason that such organs of pub- 
licity are devoted to many other topics beside music, 
and the advertisement is lost in the vast number of 
other announcements published in those papers. 


“Daily Papers vs. Musical Journals.” 


“There are three kinds of distinctly different ad- 
vertising—locak, national and international. Local 
advertising generally means a loss of money in the 
musical field. A musician of any standing should be 
so well known in his own community as to make it 
an easy matter to bring his or her name forward 
without the use of any sort of local advertising and 
inasmuch as papers having an international circula- 
tion must necessarily have a local following as well, 
the musicians advertising in local papers and who 
also are advertising in a paper having an interna- 
tional circulation, spend in the local paper money 
which could be used to better advantage in bringing 
his or her name before the musical public. 


“For Sale—Horse and Carriage.” 


“The above advertisement, which appeared re- 
cently in the columns of the Musicat Courter, 
caused considerable comment, letters being received 
at the various offices of this paper asking for an 
explanation, which this writer has been asked to 
give. The ad, it may be said, was taken at one of 
the branch offices of the MustcaL Courter, bona 
fide—it was paid for and that in itself was all that 
was demanded from the advertising department of 
this paper. As to the advertiser, he received no re- 
plies whatsoever, as few musicians nowadays are in 
the market to buy a horse and carriage, and the 
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joney he spent in the Musicat Courter invested in 
daily paper in all probability would have sold his 
rse and carriage. His experiment, however, was 

t expensive, as the advertisement had been taken 
nly for one issue. His loss, had he been induced 

contract for a year for the same ad would have 
een considerable. The result no doubt would have 
been just as nonproductive and the loss fifty-two 

nes as large 
“Circulation.” 
‘Now, then, if the MusicaL Courter, which cir- 
ulates widely all over the world, could not bring 
serious inquiry for this horse-and-carriage man, 
how dailies devoted to every phase of our daily life 
in bring results to musicians is a subject of deep 
reflection to one who flatters himself that he under- 
stands the advertising intricacies better than the 
iverage musician. Leading dailies have a far bigger 
circulation than any of the musical papers—larger 
even than all the musical papers of the world com- 
bined—but the vast circulation is of little value to 
musicians. And, by the way, they are charged for 
the full circulation of those papers, which (as is 
well known among advertising men) attract less 
than one per cent. of their readers through musical 
reviews, no matter how instructive and interesting 
they may be. 

“We all read a daily. How many of us look at 
well written reports on real estate, gossip of the 
Board of Trade, news of the financial world, articles 
on billiards and bowling, yachting, kennels, political 
reviews, etc. Yet hundreds of buyers of a daily 
paper read those various articles which a large part 
of the musical profession does not even look at. 
However, the musicians advertising in those papers 
pay for a circulation which to them is of little value 

of so little value, indeed, that only the musical 
profession can be induced to advertise in such 
papers, as professionals in other branches refuse al- 
most entirely to have their names in journals which 
accept advertisements for auction sales, gasoline 
trucks, bicycles, automobiles, boarding houses, cast 
off clothing, detective agencies, poultry, cats and 
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gs, plumbing, dry goods stores, cattle ranches, etc., 
etc. : 


“Actors, Doctors, Lawyers vs. Musicians.” 

‘Have you ever seen the advertisement of doctors, 
lawyers or actors in the columns of a daily? If 
you employ a doctor cr a lawyer would you go to 
one who advertises in a daily paper if you needed 
his services? Would you send him your wife, 
mother or father, children or even friends? No. 
Why then do you think that doctors and lawyers 
would send to you, Mr. Musician, their wife, chil- 
dren or even their friends? Does not the truth of 
this statement make you think a little about the 
futility of spending your money in those excellent 
organs which nearly always bring results to other 
trades, but which do not help your profession. Doc- 
tors advertise in journals devoted to medicine, like- 
wise actors, lawyers, architects and even painters ad- 
vertise in papers that reach only those interested in 
the profession in which they are engaged. 

“The circulation of a paper like the Musicau 
CourRIER reaches the whole musical world, and in 
inother article the writer will try to show to the 
profession how and what results can be obtained 
through advertising in a national or international 
paper when local advertising has practically failed 
to bring the results expected. Bear in mind, how- 
ver, that no matter where you advertise, only when 
you can ‘deliver the goods’ will the advertisement be 
really profitable.” 


The Reverse Side. 


Just after reading the foregoing we happened to 
glance over a New York daily of last Sunday and 
on one of its advertising pages, under “Educational” 
we saw the advertisements of a school which teaches 
by correspondence a system whereby even a child 
can learn “to play quickly, thoroughly and beauti- 


fully,” by the payment of twelve and one half cents 
per week; and we saw the advertisement of an out 
of town company which guarantees to teach a stu- 
dent “how to learn in a few hours to play his 
favorite music on the piano or organ.” The method 
will be taught, says the announcement, “absolutely 
free of charge.” On the same page, in a little ruled 
off space, as shown herewith, the daily paper has 
this warning: 





Section 950 of the Penal Law makes it a criminal 
offense to place false or misleading help wanted ad- 
vertisements in newspapers. 

Penalty may be imprisonment for one year or $500 
fine, or both. 











How about the section of the Penal Law which 
makes it a criminal offense to place false or mislead- 
ing musical advertisements in that particular news- 
paper? Alas, there seems to be none. 


Our News Service. 


The great success of French opera in Chicago led 
Cleofonte Campanini to decide on the announced 
two weeks’ engagement with a company of French 
singers at the Manhattan Opera House in New 
York in February. This news, without the official 
stamp, appeared in the MusicaL Courter a day be- 
fore the actual contract was signed, the signatures 
of the parties interested being affixed only on Thurs- 
day, December 23. The Musicat Courier, as ever, 
alert and well informed where musical affairs are 
concerned, “scooped” all the Chicago and New York 


dailies, as well as other musical papers, on this news.. 


It may be added that the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation as such has nothing to do whatsoever with 
the New York project of Mr. Campanini. It is he 
alone who will take his artists to New York, and 
the Chicago directors, though perhaps not entirely 
aloof from the venture, are not its official supporters. 

Incidentally, Mr. Campanini denied to the Chicago 
papers last week a report that he would be suc- 
ceeded there next season by another impresario, or 
that the Chicago Opera Association in any way 
would be identified with light opera either as a regu- 
lar repertoire or interspersed with grand opera. 

As an answer to the foolish assertions of some 
irresponsible persons that Oscar Hammerstein is 
associated with the Campanini venture here, the 
Chicago impresario writes: 

“From a number of inquiries emanating from New 
York concerning the two weeks season of French opera 
to be given under my direction at the Manhattan Opera 
House, it is intimated that Oscar Hammerstein, in some 
remote or indirect way, has some connection or had some 
influence in directing it and that the engagement is hostile 
and antagonistic to the Metropolitan Opera House. 

“T want to take quick opportunity of refuting both 
intimations. Mr. Hammerstein is in no way, directly or 
indirectly, connected with, nor has he been consulted or 
had any knowledge of this engagement, which is entirely 
upon my own responsibility. I am pleased, however, to 
have Mr. Hammerstein’s expression of confidence and ap- 
preciation. 

“IT had not nor have I the slightest intention of antagon- 
izing in any particular my relations with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, which are entirely amicable and will, I 
am sure, continue so.” 

There is no doubt that an entuusiastic reception 
will be extended by New York to Mr. Campanini 
and his artists in the theatre where he scored his 
first important American successes and which the 
great Italian conductor helped to make famous. 

Harmonies in Check. 

The following is a list of musicians interned at 
Ruhleben, Germany. The list was published in 
London Musical News, December 11, 1915, which 
credits it to the Daily Telegraph, which compiled it 
from official German sources. Most of the prisoners 
are British: 


Composers. Age. 
Richard Abbott \: . ....scseuw eek deere esas Re reer 33 
Edgar L. Sainton: 2. ic cides asa tions cha cpeoet Pas 35 
Roland Bocquet v....i.cceceersevnenvecewesscescvecs 37 


Loland Comaart osc secede icas chew kc cpt euteess es 38 
Bestomin: J. Dade 5 cas ices Ve Ga cae ees 30 
Ledge TRCGCH: roi inns S52 5 es Dae geen sa ywas 28 
Weis: Lin Te isk ss cos ta eh eee area 36 
Bertuee 5 oa isa wie Ko oo chs bce eee esOwS 21 
Bryceatel “FRAO osc c inches ck Vike eh pd certens eas 38 
Singers. 
Sunstein eke ne ass ie anneense vee 26 
T. Hdward: DOM es ie seni See 30 
Mario Cettnger id. intense Powe aes eas 29 
CTE NON ook aes oe becca esd neeeceees 49 
Charles Howie 6s e350) 655. caee vO wes 28 
Faerie: Tepe a5 is ie ese eas ba eens Pee aen be roe 44 
Prof, Fuleus “Somenehtter: oc ic Sean vedic tc evarex chee 47 
Joseph: Ry Time suis os sks Bee ete ee eee 29 
- Flautist. 
Hens -Sevage. ...s.faa Sate ia hie hbo aa belek heed akanie 23 
Conductors. 

F. Charies Adler ..... So's GOSS Renee Ges SIRES SERA 26 
Charlee Wea. as oes i Dh er ke bia eV ce bee 40 
Pianists. 

Harry: Pee ois. .es ee nan cs ves 3 8 a eis Oy Maas 48 
Warten BIW 5 coca s Saki oan Sh chp ousk tN R ene 30 
WEIN SAONE 85s eee be eae he cues Kaka Shien 33 
WANN FE ee SC i ap teno dias eeeieeavce 24 
Atthas Seed iac5 eee oh eel ee see ere 45 
ROGUE IMG 5.8 aes sa ngewe ERAS ON oa dae 30 
Violinists, 

5, Padbltn Con 5 occa ccd eediewennas scbocaeke neon 32 
Willows Leslie Tears 3.6565 c cis os vcee aeons 33 
Goodie LAIR os on as ictcadeees papbes cheat ceventes 23 
Wolter a ae aa ees iho eben ans bos 32 
Cellists. 

Arthur Williams ............ Sia See ue kaw abeweacsore. 40 
Cash ORNS a cca pivacic tem eeun es tka enReaek Chaos 49 
Organists. 

Aste Gre Ce gost as a Gain tec ebenceshees 33 
Perey A TR i oc dc cee ake cian ssee eer benceeaees 37 
List of Students. 

Bruce Cameron (pianoforte) .........ccccsesccccees 27 
Autre Ba, Coane Ca oie ec a cacaete cs ee sh cede 23 
Edward: T. ‘Giaek (GGGAGGHE). 65sec ckc ccc aveccss 26 
Horace  Biamt (OUAONtn) sek hia sa oes eke ceases 29 
John D. Ketchum (pianoforte) .................205- 22 
Quentin Morvaren (composition) ................06. 10 
Gordon Short: (pianoforte): cic ccec sc ccccccctececs 27 
C.F Samer Se aoe sic e ad chbees 23 


The Edgar Bainton mentioned among the com- 
posers wrote a letter to his parents in England not 
long ago (October 20, 1915) and extracts from it 
are published in the Morithly Musical Record of 
December 1, 1915. Mr. Bainton says: 


“Englander lager, Rulheleben. Life here goes on as 
usual. The health of the camp on the whole is wonder- 
fully good, and our spirits correspondingly so. Most of 
us keep very busy and find it the best way to live. I am 
a member of various organizing committees, such as the 
‘Camp School, a wonderful organization of about two 
thousand pupils; ‘Arts and Science Union,’ which provides 
lectures and so forth; ‘Musical Society,’ of which I am 
vice chairman, and the ‘Entertainments Committee.’ Then 
I teach several classes for harmony, counterpoint, etc., have 
my choir rehearsals, twice weekly, practice a little when 
possible, and what with reading, concerts, and the dram- 
atic, debating, and other societies, the time passes fairly 
quickly. It is really a quite amazing experience, in more 
senses than one, but I would rather have had it ten years 
ago! I don’t think you will find my appearance changed. 
My tendency to obesity has not developed co any great 
extent. But I keep wonderfully well-on the whole, and 
gray hairs are still only few. Somej men have changed 
much and sadly, but that is only see under the circum- 
stances. Last Sunday there was a big harvest service 
here, for which I wrote a special anthem, and it was a 
great success. But the longing for home only increases 


with time. At times it is almost unbearable, and one can. 


scarcely understand this internment, or ‘interment,’ as it 


might be called. Then we think of our brothers else-: 


where, and are comforted.” 


Support the Pianist. 


In the notice which we happened to see recently. 


in a Columbus (Ohio) paper, there was a passage 
which read, as nearly as memory serves, something 
like this: “It is a rare artist, indeed, who can come 
to Columbus in joint recital with a favorite tenor 
and receive an ovation equal to or greater than that 
extended to him.” The recipient of this journalistic 
comment as well as of the ovation was Yolanda 
Méro. We did not wonder at the success of Mme. 
Méro, which seems to be assured whenever she 
plays, but we fell to reflecting on the fact that she 
was able to hold her own with a favorite tenor, and 
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then we wondered why so many managers and con- 
cert associations seem to be neglecting the piano 
virtuoso in favor of his vocal colleagues. With no 
wish to prejudice the worth or the engagements of 
the singing fraternity, it may be said that they do 
not arouse more enthusiasm in an audience than the 
pianists, everything else being equal. 

There is no instrument with which the general 
public is better acquainted than the piano, and yet 
the piano as a solo instrument is perhaps less heard 
in public than any other. The concert managers 
aforementioned somehow or other prefer to engage 
singers under the mistaken idea that they appeal 
more directly to a larger public understanding. As 
a consequence some of our pianists do not come into 
their own very quickly, while singers of inferior 
talents sometimes jump into the foreground at once 
and receive extremely high fees for rendering, com- 
paratively speaking, much less actual service than 
the pianist. A case in point was last year’s tournee 
of Borwick. Surely very few singers equal him 
in musical learning and understanding of the art of 
music, yet we recall that he was not generally re- 
ceived by the managers of concerts in this country. 

The neglect of the pianists was touched upon also 
in the Denver Express of recent date, which said: 
“Should there not be greater opportunity given to 
pianists on our concert programs? A larger num- 
ber of people are educated along piano lines than 
any other. If Godowsky, who has not been heard 
here for years; Gabrilowitsch, Friedberg, Percy 
Grainger, Katharine Goodson, Mrs. Beach or Tina 
Lerner—any one of them—should be brought here 
by the Philharmonic Association, local musicians 
would unquestionably support them loyally.” 

Through the degree of publicity given to vocalism 
during recent years by the music reproducing com- 
panies and the interrelated daily newspaper ex- 
ploitation, the singers have been able to attract an 
enormous new clientele not formerly interested 
especially in vocalism, but now thoroughly familiar 
with the song and opera repertoire and with the 
disc and roll performances of its interpreters. 

The pianists should subsidize an inventor to per- 
fect a reproducing device which will throw piano 
tone into as clear vibration on the little music ma- 
chines as now is enjoyed by the violin, the orches- 
tra, the human voice, the banjo and even the xylo- 
phone. The connection between the music machines 
and concert attendance all over this country is a 
phenomenon with which every one who searches 
into such matters is well acquainted. 

The elements that constitute great pianistic art 
are of such infinitely higher musical value than 
those which make up great singing art that even the 
voice owners themselves admit the vast difference. 
All great pianists have assimilated the entire litera- 
ture of music; most of the great singers know only 
the repertoire for the voice, and some of the opera 
interpreters do not even possess acquaintance with 
the songs of the masters. The majority of the pian- 
ists are thorough in musical theory. Few singers 
are able to recognize at sight.a chord of the sixth 
or to state, when asked suddenly, how many sharps 
there are in the key of C sharp minor. In fact, 
when we asked a once famous cantatrice, “How 
many flats are there in G major?” she murmured 
to herself : “C—-D—E—F—G—there are five.” 

Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Thalberg, Weber, Brahms, Mendelssohn, and many 
other famous composers of the past were concert 
pianists. Of the keyboard masters now with us, 
Godowsky, Paderewski, Busoni, Schelling, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Hofmann, Rosenthal, Sauer, Rachmaninoff, 
Saint-Saéns, d’Albert have composed much music, 
and some of it is of high significance. The pianists 
just mentioned are linguists (and have an extensive 
knowledge of the literatures of the world) ; some are 
philosophers, inventors, estheticists, conductors, es- 
sayists, etc. 

And the women should not be overlooked. Of 
the pianists of the skirted sex whom we have met 


often enough to talk to at length, we found great 
stores of general information, education and intel- 
lectual grasp in Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Teresa 
Carrefio, Yolanda Méré, Katharine Goodson, Tina 
Lerner, Marguerite Melville, Germaine Schnitzer, 
Olga Samaroff, Adele Aus der Ohe, the late Clo- 
thilde Kleeberg, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Myrtle EI- 
vyn, Djane Lavoie-Herz, Rebecca Davidson. 

Now let the singers turn on us their vials of wrath 
in all the registers. 


A Great School. 


And speaking of women with mentality, not long 
ago we had the pleasure of renewing acquaintance 
with Bertha Bauer, head of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, the leading musical institution 
of that city, and one of the best and biggest music 
schools in the United States. Miss Bauer is the 
niece of Clara Bauer, who founded the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music in 1867. Next year a half 
century of activity will have been completed in the 
famous educational institution, which never has been 
presided over by a male head, but contrived, never- 
theless, to grow from humble beginnings in a pioneer 
community to its present size and importance in a 
city which stands second musically to no other in 
this country. Aside from material prosperity, rep- 
resented by the beautiful group of buildings and the 
large current enrollment of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, the school has gained also an 
international reputation for thoroughness and 
solidity, as represented by the high grade of teachers 
it always has maintained and by the public perform- 
ances of its finished pupils who have been heard in 
all the leading cities of this country and Europe. 
The first Miss Bauer built her scheme on solid 
musical principles and to the moment of her death, 
a few years ago, strove incessantly to realize in the 
conduct of her undertaking only the highest artistic 
ideals and principles. It was a splendid heritage to 
leave to Bertha Bauer and that devoted and fine 
minded woman is carrying out her mission with un- 
flagging enthusiasm and impressive executive 
ability, assisted by such exceptional musical aides as 
Tirindelli, Bohlmann, Stillman-Kelley, Marcian 
Thalberg, Lulek, Minnie Tracey, etc. It is to be 
hoped that when the anniversary of Miss Bauer’s 
great conservatory occurs, the city of Cincinnati 
will take steps to recognize the occasion fitly and to 
do homage to the educational civic importance of 
the enterprise and of its keen and brilliant director. 


A Masterful Writer. 


There is nothing to add to the things beautiful 
and sorrowing that have been written about our 
friend, the late Algernon St. John-Brenon. Al- 
ways we read his reviews with delight and with 
profit. One of the best bits of descriptive writing 
we ever saw from his pen was published in the 
Morning Telegraph the day after the Metropolitan 
premiere last November, when “Samson and Deli- 
lah” had its revival. Algernon gave a word picture 
of the motley throng which was present in the lob- 
bies that evening. Is this not it?: 


Nearly the whole of musical New York was on view: 
the conductors of dreary and effete oratorios and sickly 
cantatas, seedy church tenors and comic opera baritones ; 
the canaille and charlatan teacher flaunting a Sahara of 
white waistcoat and finding technical fault in the hearing 
of his dupes with the “diaphragmatic breathing” of Amato 
and the spacious phrasing of Mme. Matzenauer; the de- 
cayed tenor and the dazed and raw reviewer, the envious 
and querulous emissaries of singers rival to those ig the 
cast, stating on the one hand that it was M. Gatti- 
Casazza’s well known prejudice in favor of the Germans 
that had induced him to give the prima donna part to a 
Teuton; or, snarling on the other hand, that it was his 
gross favoritism for the Italians that had led him to en- 
trust the role of Samson to an Italian. I noticed sym- 
phonists, publishers, amateurs, pirates, plagiarists and vir- 
tuosos, recitalists and quarteteers, kammersingers from 
small German courts discontented with everything, men 
who sang the part twenty years ago satisfied with noth- 
ing, contrapuntists, table d’hotists, Greenwich villagers, 
second trombones, piano salesmen, brigands, champagne 


agents, essayists, dressmakers and epigrammatists, philos- 
ophers and co-respondents. 

The gaunt and Murgeresque figure of William Guard 
repulsed with stern resolution the united and impetuous 
charge of wild eyed magazine men, clamoring for ad- 
mission, and trying to pronounce Saint-Saéns’ name with 
the dexterous ease of a glib Parisian familiarity; I heard 
the broken fragments of violated and distorted syllables 
fall crashing to the floor. 

To the extreme left was a party of Neapolitans swear- 
ing in their whining dialect that Carus’ uttered the French 
of the text with a purity and clearness excelling that of 
the academy or the Boulevard St. Germain. 

The grave and senatorial figure of Signor Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, wrapt in a Catonic toga of austere taciturnity, 
broke his silence but twice. Once in response to a long 
hypothetical question, the answer to which would have re- 
vealed the secrets of the prison house, he replied in ma- 
jestic advice with the words: “Lo spettacolo.”: This 
means “the performance.” It is the thing nearest his 
heart. A second time he was heard to murmur the en- 
chanter’s spell: “li boxofficio.” There were $11,000 in it. 

Then came the sullen and sinister procession of those 
who had lost in the throbbing and reckless struggle for the 
laurels and the rewards of prosperous lyric life. With 
black looks on their faces and sneering contempt upon 
their lips they trod the fantastic battlefield where they had 
fought and lost. They rejoiced in the weaknesses and 
sulked at the validities of their more fortunate successors. 

Not far from them were those who were nursing the 
ambition, for the best reasons in the world never to be 
satisfied, of standing in triumph before the maddening 
blaze of the footlights, before that sea of faces, as the 
human supplement of that tide and tempest of glorifying 
music, surging from that well of exquisitely governed 
sound. Poor wretches, we know them well. We see them 
pacing the Opera night after night, their finery fading 
year by year, the slow and poisonous fires of treacherous 
and deluded hope stupefying their brains and corroding 
their hearts. And there is something in the world they 
yet might do passably well. ‘ 

But away with reflections on the legions of the operatic 
lost. It is the opening of the season, and they were the 
living issues of the opera who appeared last night. 


Variationettes. 

One of the distinct achievements of Algernon St. 
John-Brenon as a music critic was his ability to dis- 
cern the insincerity of the “‘Parsifal” libretto, to 
penetrate the absurdity of its amateur philosophies, 
and to recognize the weakness of its music. 

The quality of the music used to illustrate moving 
picture plots has improved immeasurably. As much 
cannot be said for the moving picture plots. 

A great deal of fuss is being made about the old 
songs. That is a worthy endeavor, but in its pursuit 
some of the new songs are likely to be neglected. 

With six singers ill at the Metropolitan all at the 
same time, Giulio Gatti-Casazza asks plaintively as 
to the value of operatic preparedness. 

Maybe Vienna will be kind enough to recall also 
the Bruckner symphonies. 

Has there ever been a perfect musical perform- 
ance? LEONARD LIEBLING. 


— >—- 


For its first performance in eightéen’ months, 
Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, gave a gala pres- 
entation at the Geneva Opera House, Switzerland, 
in aid of the Russian war victims, under the 
patronage of the Russian Ambassador on Decem- 
ber 20. The performance, states the cable to John 
Brown, business comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, included the ballets, “Carnaval,” 
“Midnight Sun,” “Prince Igor,” and a suite from 
“L’Oiseau de Feu.” The house was sold out the day 
the event was advertised, and the cable records also 
an artistic triumph. ‘Massin, the young dancer, 
was recalled ten times; a new young star, Maclet- 
zova, was continually interrupted by applause ; Bolm 
was a magnificent success. Others who participated 
were Tchernichowa, Sokolova, Wassilewska and an- 
other new dancer, who took the part of Harlequin in 
‘Carnaval,’ Idzikowski.” 
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Schuster & Loeffler, the publishers of the well 
known German fortnightly musical review, Die 
Musik, which suspended recently, announce that the 
paper will resume publication after the close of the 
war. So many of the personnel have been called to 
arms that it is physically impossible to get out the 
paper during the remainder of the war. 
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NIL NISI BONUM. 


Christmas time, with all its merry bells and happy 
children, cannot have brought much joy to the wife 
and daughters and near relations of the late Alger- 
non St. John-Brenon. The spirit, if not the actual 
words of the pathetic lines that Dante makes Fran- 
cesca say: “Nessun maggior dolore, che ricordarsi 
del tempo felice nella miseria”—there is no greater 
wretchedness than in misery to remember happy 
times—must have occurred to them. 

But it is not for us to intrude ourselves within 
that family circle which has been rent asunder by 
the inexorable hand of death. Even our most heart- 
felt condolences must be paltry to the two young 
women who mourn a beloved father and recall his 
smiles and kindly words in other years when Christ- 
mas brought its mysterious stockings filled with de- 
lights and its tree transplanted straight from fairy- 
land. 

Nevertheless, we feel a personal loss. We knew 
the man and loved him. It has been our privilege to 
sit for hours beside him in his hbrary and hear the 
lyrics of Horace and Catullus recited in all the glory 
of their ancient rhythms. We have heard him read 
the odes of old Anacreon and the lovely pastorals of 
[heocritus in mellifluous Greek and pass as easily 
into the soft but imperishable rhymes of Dante. 
And it was all done for the pure joy of the poetry. 
There was not the least affectation in the man or any 
desire to make a parade of literary knowledge. We 
often met him in the concert room and marveled at 
the wit and wisdom he scattered so lavishly like a 
rich man throwing handfuls of coins to beggars. 
For a man who professed no knowledge of music 
whatsoever, his ability to seize the inner meaning of 
i great musical work was extraordinary. We heard 
him talk about “the lofty majesty of Brahms.” 
Could anyone bett: - describe that great composer f 

Perhaps if he had spent less hours at Latin and a 
little time at golf, or had exchanged a day or two of 
that rarefied Athenian atmosphere of his library for 
the ozone that blows across the Hudson he might 
have prolonged his days. Who knows? But if he 
had been otherwise than what he was he would not 
have been Algernon St. John-Brenon. Ill health 
prevented him from collecting all his better literary 
work into a volume. It now lies buried in the loose 
sheets of the daily newspapers, and will soon be lost 
or become the common property of the hack jour- 
nalist. Two weeks before his sudden death he said 
to us: “No one likes us critics. We become spiteful 
or silly as we grow old. | must get out of it and do 
creative work that will do me credit.” Well, poor 
fellow, he got out of it. But the creative work he 
planned has been left unaccomplished. Let us quote 
a Latin sentence we have heard him speak: “De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum’”—let nothing but good be 
said of the dead. Who can say anything but good 
of the kind and generous Algernon St. John-Brenon? 


—— —e— - 


HOW OLD WAS LESCHETIZKY? 





[In all biographies Leschetizky’s birthday is given 
as June 22, 1830. Is this correct? At any rate 
there is some interesting evidence to the contrary. 
Eduard Hanslick, the famous Vienna critic, in his 
“History of the Concert Life of Vienna,” which 
overs the period from 1831-1849, writes in 1835 of 
the “twelve year old pianist, Theodor Leschetizky.” 
According to this, Leschetizky must have been born 
in 1823, which would have made his age ninety-two 
at the time of his death. Hanslick otherwise was 


po 
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very reliable in regard to dates. 

Later, during the period from 1841-1845, Hans- 
lick writes of “three gifted young pianists (talent- 
volle Jiinglinge), Theodor Leschetizky, Ernst Pauer 
and Heinrich Ehrlich.” (Ernst Pauer was the 
father of Max Pauer.) Hanslick writes of them as if 
they were all about the same age. Heinrich Ehrlich 
was born in 1822 and Ernst Pauer in 1824, thus it 


seems very plausible that Leschetizky could have 
been born as early as 1823. Here we have very re- 
markable documents to this effect and yet it is diffi- 
cult to realize that this grand old man of the piano, 
so full of life and vitality, was in his ninety-third 
year when he passed away. It is also hard to un- 
derstand why Leschetizky should have desired to be 
considered younger than he really was. 


oe 
THOSE WHO DID. 





A long and rambling typewritten letter signed 
“An American Music Lover” has been received by 
the MusicaL Courier. 

The sender of the missive points out the real in- 
fluences that have helped to establish music and mu- 
sicians in America. One of the passages of the com- 
munication says : 


From the time of John S. Dwight; through the long 
standing Americanism (ideal and practical) of the Boston 
coterie; during the ministry of Theodore Thomas, George 
F. Bristow, Timm, the Masons, Dudley Buck; the mission- 
ary work of B. J. Lang, of Carl Zerrahn; the early efforts 
of MacDowell, Chadwick, Hadley, Nevin, Templeton 
Strong and many others, the American note has been 
sounded incessantly while American music pedagogy has 
had enthusiastic support and wrought most satisfactory re- 
sults for at least a half century. As for propaganda, the 
women’s clubs of the country everywhere have done real 
service with American programs, and American history 
classes. Not mere boasting, but real service in the cause. 

A close study of the annual festivals and conventions of 
the National Musicians’ Association, and the State Music 
Teachers’ Associations, will show a tremendous influence 
in the advancing of the cause of American music, pro- 
ductive, reproductive and educational. During the past 
twenty-five or thirty-five years, hundreds (perhaps thou- 
sands) of American programs have been given by impor- 
tant organizations, choral and orchestral, while the enter- 
prise of our music publishers has given publicity and in 
many cases fame to scores of American composers. 

No class of music “producer” has escaped the fever or 
refrained from an appeal to the American public in the 
cause of American music. 

A review of musical events in New York especially, re- 
veals a splendid series of American music campaigns, 
which have had telling effect on creative art here and the 
awakening of American appreciation of American musi- 
cians. There was Frank Van der Stucken, with his series 
of American concerts in Old Chickering Hall. 

The Manuscript Society, especially under the presidency 
of the lamented Gerrit Smith, did a wonderful missionary 
work for American musicians, as also in a lesser way did 
the Philadelphia Manuscript Society; and the American 
Guild of Organists is a great factor in the advancement 
of the interests of American music. The records of mu- 
sical organizations, the history of the American studios, 
choirs and concert rooms, the pages of the Musica. 
Courter all show a persistent appeal through the last half 
century, or more, arousing long ago a real desire, a de- 
veloping faith and a high ideal regarding American music. 


————e 


MUSIC IN WARSAW. 


From Warsaw we receive the attached: 

“Warsaw, now that it has settled down to German 
rule, is awakening to new musical life. The Phil- 
harmonic Society has resumed its concerts, the 
Opera has reopened its doors, and arrangements 
have been made by Concert Director Sachs, of Ber- 
lin, who was here recently, for an important series 
of concerts with the assistance of the leading soloists 
of the day. 

“The Conservatory of Music of Warsaw was 
founded a hundred years ago, in 1815, by Josef 
Elsner, who was at that time the foremost musical 
personality of Poland. ‘As the teacher of Frédéric 
Chopin his name would have been immortalized, if 
he had done nothing else. Elsner was not a Pole, 
however, but a Prussian, having been born at Grott- 
kau in Silesia in 1769. He first studied violin and 
played in the theatre orchestra at Bruenn for a time. 
Later he was conductor of the Opera at Lemberg. 
In 1799 he settled in Warsaw and turned his atten- 
tion chiefly to composition. He was a prolific 
writer, having composed no less than nineteen 


‘operas, several ballets, three symphonies, several 


polonaises for orchestra, six string quartets, no less 
than 105 compositions for the church and concertos 
for various instruments. 

“He founded the Warsaw Conservatory with the 
assistance of the Countess Sofie Samoiski, a wealthy 
patroness of music. Originally it was not called a 
school of music, but was given the name of ‘Society 
for the Conservation and Furtherance of the Tonal 
Art.’ Six years later, in 1821, the name was changed 
to that of the “Warsaw Conservatory of Music.’ The 
new institution was destined to play an important 
part in the musical life of Poland, and the fact that 
a Chopin was one of its early pupils naturally gave 
great prestige to the school later. But the Warsaw 
Conservatory has had many other distinguished 
pupils. Paderewski received his early training there, 
and so did Slivinski, Melcer and others. 

“The revolution of 1830 compelled the conserva- 
tory to close its doors, and they were not reopened 
until twenty-six years later. What the institution 
will do under German rule remains to be seen.” 


palate leet 
BOSTON SUPPORT OF OPERA. 


In an interview with the Boston representative of 
the Musicat Courter, W. R. Macdonald, manager 
of the season of opera presented by the Boston 
Grand Opera-Pavlowa Ballet organization, which 


has just terminated at the Boston Opera House, 


spoke with the greatest enthusiasm of the success of 
the engagement. 

“While it is a well known fact,” he said, “that the 
financial result for the four weeks was a disappoint- 
ing one, nevertheless one outcome of the magnificent 
performances presented by Anna Pavlowa and Max 
Rabinoff is the favorable turn of sentiment toward 
opera as an institution in Boston. It is idle to deny 
the fact that since the abandonment of the former 
company, public sentiment was, to say the least, not 
engaged with the idea of opera as a Boston institu- 
tion. Whatever the reasons for this may be, they 
undoubtedly existed. 

“As proof of this I may cite that during the au- 
tumn many of Boston’s leading citizens did every- 
thing to discourage my efforts in the raising of a 
subscription for an opera season, frankly telling me 
that, in their opinion, the wisest thing was to allow 
opera in Boston to sink into oblivion for at least 
some years to come. And now to think that this 
almost universal inimical feeling has been changed 
into one of such friendliness that, before her de- 
parture, Mlle. Pavlowa was assured by hosts of the 
society and musical circles that if she would only 
return another year with such an opera company 
every support would be given to her! 


“It is, moreover, eloquent testimony to the prudent 


and economical management of what was conceded 
by every newspaper in the city to be a season of 
opera superior to that to which Boston had been 
previously accustomed, that, notwithstanding the 
lack of fashionable support until the final week when 
the sheer merit of the performances drew society 
in increasingly larger numbers, the deficit was im- 
measurably smaller proportionately than had been 
the case with the former company in spite of the 
tremendous support it always had, backed by fifty- 
four boxes sold for almost every performance. 

“In fact, had society turned out from the first or 
second week for our Boston-Pavlowa Opera, as it 
did during the last ten days of the engagement, it is 
fair to assume that there would have been no deficit 
at all—truly an achievement of which Mlle. Paviowa 
and her associates may well be proud. But, over 
and above all,” repeated Mr. Macdonald, “and more 
gratifying to me personally than any other feature 
is the absolute swing of the pendulum in regard to 
public feeling. One hears on every side that Boston 
should have, must have, and will have its own per- 
manent opera.” 
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THE BYSTANDER. 


Marimbas and Saxophones—“Tally-Ho” Out of Bounds—Gabriel Plays Trump— 
The Psychology of Intermissions—New York Christmas Waits. 








I did not go to the Hippodrome because I was looking 
for music, but because there promised to be a good time 
in the big program given the Sunday evening before 
Christmas for the benefit of the New York American’s 
Christmas fund. But, as a matter of fact, there turned 
out to be more real good music than oftentimes in two or 
three concerts at Aeolian Hall or Carnegie Hall. 

In the first place, William Wade Hinshaw sang the 
“Largo al Factotum” from the “Barber of Seville.” It 
chanced to be the first time I had heard this artist. He is 
a great, big man with a great, big voice, capable of truly 
marvelous agility. Then there was Anna Fitziu, another 
artist long known by reputation, whom I chanced to hear 
for the first time. All the good things that have 
been said about her are true. “On dit” that she is likely 
to be taken on soon at a certain great operatic establish- 
ment, where a voice and the ability to sing as well as she 
does should be extremely welcome in a season with a 
rather uncertain supply of sopranos. 

Then there were two other musical features which one 
would never get at either Aeolian or Carnegie, but which 
are good to hear and very good music besides. One was 
the saxophone quintet which has been one of the leading 
features of “Chin Chin” at the Globe all last season and 
this. The comical things they do aside, the musicianship 
displayed is of a very high standard, and the tone color 
of this combination of saxophones most beautiful and un- 
usual, It is quite distinct and can be likened to nothing 
except itself. Sousa has a quintet of saxophones in his 
band. They fill in inner parts beautifully, “nourishing” (as 
the French say) the middle voices of the instrumentation, 
but one does not hear them distinctly against the rest of 
the band. The final feature was the Marimba Band, which 
comes from Guatemala. There are six men, who play an 
instrument resembling a huge xylophone set up on two 
tables. Beneath the “keys,” which are struck with little 
wooden hammers, there hang large wooden resonators. 
The effect produced is truly extraordinary—a mysterious, 
whispering murmur, rather lacking in brilliancy, but soft, 
mellow and full. Like that of the saxophones, it is peculiar 
only to itself. The six young men who play are expert 
at their task. A complicated selection from “Trovatore” 
was most brilliantly done. American ragtime selections 
are peculiarly effective, as the characteristic rhythmic ef- 
fects are obtained without the unpleasant noise produced 
by the instruments usually associated with ragtime. 

These men play every Sunday evening in the intermis- 
sions of the Sousa concerts, and a few weeks ago Percy 
Grainger was observed in close study of them and their 
instrument. There are a few combinations still left for 
which Grainger has failed to arrange one or the other of 
his compositions, though not many. Perhaps the marimba 
will figure in an early work. 
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Was it not Josef Stransky who, in a recent interview, 
is reported to have said that if he could find women play- 
ers for his Philharmonic string choir equal to the men 
he would not hesitate to engage them? Their employment 
in the principal symphony orchestras in Europe is nothing 
unusual. I recall two prominent orchestras with women 
in the string band; one of them the Colonne of Paris, 
though in this case the women, who are in the orchestra 
by virtue of having been members of the association when 
formed (the Colonne Orchestra is a voluntary association 
of its members), are gradually being gotten rid of. The 
other one is the orchestra of the Augusteo of Rome, the 
only large, permanently maintained symphonic orchestra in 
Italy, which also numbers some women players among the 
violins. 

** * * * 

In the apartment under mine—though I suppose it is im- 
proper to call three rooms anything more inflated than a 
flat—there is a man who owns a piano player. Now this 
man’s taste runs almost exclusively to Beethoven, which 
is a lucky chance. Not that I am pretending to enjoy a 
couple of hours of unintermittent Beethoven, piano played, 
but at least it is more endurable than an equal amount of 
ragtime and coon songs. We get sonata after sonata and 
several of the symphonies, one roll to a movement, with 
proper pause in between while the rolls are being shifted. 
The only trouble is that the unknown pedaller apparently 
has the tempo indicator of his machine screwed down 
tight. Everything comes out true to the same metronome 
mark, which is well enough if it happens to fit, but, alas, 
oftentimes it.does not. When he occasionally puts on a 
set’ of waltzes made up from the “Rosenkavalier” music 


—one of his favorite extra-Beethoven rolls—it does not 
scintillate and caper as it should to the tempo of the slow 
movement from the “Pathétique.” 


** © * * 


The first snow of the season has driven away from Fifth 
avenue the four-in-hand which so gayly toots and blows 
its way up and down every afternoon in the season, with 
its footman and posthorn blower on the rear seat and its 
massive coachman beside the rather dwarfed and insignifi- 
cant proprietress on the box. Unthinking people jeer at 
this “extravagance,” as they call it, but the wise love it for 
many reasons. One, because it pays the wages of three 
honest men who might otherwise be compelled to handle 
pick or hod with more labor and less pay. Second, because 
it feeds and grooms four very beautiful horses. Third, 
because it helps to dress the wives of several coachmakers, 
coach painters and harness men. And, fourth, because its 
posthorn—a real one, blown by a man of stealth and cun- 
ning—gives to Fifth avenue the only distinctive musical 
touch which it enjoys. Of course occasional bands parade 
its concreted length with occasional suffragettes or occa- 
sional policemen or more occasional firemen, and when 
the new unpermissible permissive ordinance first went into 
effect, even the occasional peripatetic, unsympathetic Ger- 
man band was heard. But the posthorn—ah, that is music 
to stir the innermosts of man! Though if the truth be 
told, the mind’s eye sees the post coach dashing along some 
country road between hedgerows and under elms and 
oaks rather than parading the hard, unsympathetic asphalt 
of Fifth avenue between—well, between the characteristic 
but un-post-coachlike hedgerows of that frigid lane. 
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The other day I heard a great violinist play a great con- 
certo. Leaving immediately afterward, a woman pass- 
ing me on her way out, said: “Wasn’t it wonderful? 
I would not stay after that, even to hear Gabriel himself 
play.” It was wonderful; and as for hearing Gabriel him- 
self play, I think all of us will take pains to avoid that in 
every way and as long as possible. (By the way, what 
kind of an instrument do you suppose a “trump” is? It 
sounds uncomfortable, whether played by Gabriel or any- 
body else.) 

But the point to be emphasized is, until we Americans 
get over this silly, hysterical way of talking about music— 
whether or not we really mean what we say—we shall not 
be on the road to widespread and genuine musical culture. 
That woman with her Gabriel must be a cousin of my 
friend, John Smith, the wholesale Wagner swallower, who 
was properly rebuked in this column last week. 


*_ * * * * 


It is evident that they have not studied the psychology 
of intermissions at the Metropolitan. After a first act a 
long intermission does not matter particularly; after a sec- 
ond, it is less welcome; and, when there are four acts, a 
long intermission between the third and fourth seems 
twice as long in reality as it really is. A clever stage man- 
ager takes pains to have his intermissions shorten pro- 
gressively as the evening lengthens, In “Traviata” the 
other night the effect of the final scene was almost spoiled 
by the long wait which preceded it, as half the hungry and 
impatient audience got up and tramped out in the middle 
of the scene. In this case I do not blame them, for the 
intermission was most unnecessarily long. 


*-_* * *& * 


Last Friday night, just before midnight, in the tower of 
a church way up Broadway, there was a lusty band of 
players of brass, telling us to the very best of their ability 
ali about the birth of the Christ child, which occurred 
some nineteen hundred and fifteen years ago. I suppose 
there were numerous brass choirs in other churches about 
the city, too, all blowing to the glory of God. More power 
to their lungs and may they be in every church tower in 
the city another year! “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” 
or that beautiful carol of Mozart’s catching your ear on 
Christmas eve, amid the dash of automobiles, the racket 
of the street cars, and the subdued grumblings of the sub- 
way, puts something very warm into your heart if you are 
at all sensitive to music—and is very apt to put something 
wet into your eyes as well. Byron Hacet. 





“Is your papa asleep, Dorothy?” 
“His eyes is, auntie, but not his nose.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


SALT LAKE CITY MANIFESTS MUCH 
INTEREST IN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


First Concert of Season Draws Good-Sized Audience—Other 
Recent Events in Utah Metropolis. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, December 15, 1915. 

The first concert this season of the Salt Lake Philhar- 
monic Orchestra attracted many people to the Salt Lake 
Theatre, Sunday, December 12, where it presented a most 
excellent program, under the direction of Arthur Freber. 
Alfred Best, one of Utah’s dramatic tenors, appeared as 
soloist, and was applauded enthusiastically. The orches- 
tra has planned to give several concerts this season, and 
owing to the success of the first one, it is evident that the 
people are delighted with these affairs. 


BraHMs QUINTET ENJOYED. 


The Brahms String Quintet delighted a large audience 
at the Hotel Utah, Tuesday evening, December 7, with the 
rendition of a beautifully arranged program. Every num- 
ber was applauded, and the musicians were compelled to 
respond to encores many times. The Grieg quartet was 
especially pleasing. The Brahms Quintet appeared as the 
second event of the Artists’ Concert Series, which is being 
presented at the Hotel Utah this season under the man- 
agement of Fred C. Graham. They also opened the music 
series in Ogden and Logan, appearing before a capacity 
house each time. After giving a number of concerts in 
this territory the quintet returned to Los Angeles, several 
of the members being connected with the Symphony Or- 
chestra there. 


Frep GraHAM’s New Work. 


Fred C. Graham, Utah’s musical promoter, has recently 
been appointed business manager by the Tabernacle Choir 
to assist it in presenting several world renowned artists in 
Salt Lake this winter at the Tabernacle. Mr. Graham has 
brought many artists to this city, being successful in every 
event, and with his assistance the Tabernacle Choir is con- 
fident of its success in presenting these artists. Mme. 
Melba will appear in concert at the Tabernacle in January. 


Skovcaarp Scores Success. 


Thursday evening, December 16, Skovgaard, the Danish 
violinist, and his company appeared at *he Assembly Hall 
under the auspices of the Tabernacle Choir and the man- 
agement of Fred C. Graham.. The choir, with Professor 
Stephens, director, and Prof. John J. McClellan at the or- 
gan, rendered “The Heavans Are Telling” from “Creation,” 
and responded to a hearty encore with “The Forest.” 
Skovgaard proved himself a gifted composer as well as 
master of the violin with the rendition of the “Spanish 
Dance” and the “Hungarian Dance,” which are his own 
compositions. Frep C. GRaHAM. 





GABRILOWITSCH AND LOCAL ARTISTS 
FURNISH INTERESTING PROGRAMS AT BRISTOL. 





Items of Musical Interest at Sullins College. 





: Sullins College, ' 
Bristol, Va., December 20, 1915. § 


November and December brought an unusual number of 
enjoyable events to the musical public of Bristol. Gabril- 
owitsch appeared on our lyceum course on November 17, 
and was greeted by a capacity house. 

A thoroughly enjoyable recital was the third in the 
faculty series given by Carl Watts Gilbert, pianist, in the 
college auditorium, on Thursday evening, December 2. 
He played a well selected program by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Grieg, MacDowell and Raff. 

One of the most artistic concerts of the season was the 
evening of Christmas carols given by the ccllege chorus 
under the direction of Pauline Bachman in the college 
auditorium, on Thursday evening, December 16. The 
Christmas spirit- prevailed in the program of old French, 
Irish, English, Flemish, German and Tyrolese melodies 
with words and music from the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Class recitals were given on the evening of December 
15 and 18. Kathryn Seay-Falls, of Memphis, wili give a 
violin recital in the ballroom of the Hotel Bristol on the 
evening of December 28. 

The newly organized Bristol Choral Society of 100 
voices, Henry Ward Pearson, conductor, will give its in- 
itial concert about February 1, when a program of mixed 
choruses and solos by local artists will be given. 

H. W. P. 





Wilmetta June Perrine Dead. 





Wilmetta June Perrine, pianist, pupil of Wm. C. Rehm, 
died in Newark, N. J., on December 17. Miss Perrine was 
heard in Mendelssohn Hall, New York City, for the first 
time on January 20, 1905. At that time she was ten years 
of age. 
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“TRAVIATA” HAS SEASON'S INITIAL 
PERFORMANCE AT METROPOLITAN. 


: Verdi’s Tuneful and Dramatic Music Well Delivered Despite Some Irregularities of the Cast 
see —‘Haensel and Gretel” Melodies and Adventures Please Children and Grown- 


Ups at Christmas Eve Matinee—Alice Nielsen Scores Triumph as Rosina 


eo: in “Barber of Seville”; Called at the Last Minute to 
) Substitute for Frieda Hempel, Indisposed, and 
Goes on Without Rehearsal. 


write METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Traviata,’’ December 22. 


rhe first “Traviata” of the season with the following 


a Viok ere 
3 is Pe ee 
Ant See ry 
ed Gia cadonhe ...+...Giacomo .Damacco 
.s+eeee+eGiuseppe de Luca 
ne as -+eeeeeeeAngelo Bada 
B e Douphol ; juicwcvensevseeuheeenaie Vincenzo Reschiglian 
..++.++-Ricceardo Tegani 
‘ Fis pena neeee be .++++.Giulio Rossi 
Conductor, Gaetano Bavagnoli. 
1 Succeeding “Traviatas” surely will be better. This per- 
formance labored under a handicap before it began. In the 
first place Luca Botta, who is a most satisfactory Alfredo, 
was ill and replaced by Dammaco. Dammaco sang much 
better than he has in previous performances. In the first 
three acts one was still unpleasantly conscious of altogether 
too much “white” character both in his voice and singing; 
op but in the fourth act there was a bit of real metal in his 
voice which has hitherto been entirely wanting. His act- 
ing, too, was an improvement over what he has heretofore 
hown; in fact, if he can continue the advance he showed 
he is very likely to become a valuable 
member of the company. 
‘rieda Hempel is always a most admirable Violetta. Last 
aoe week she was unfortunately suffering from some indisposi- 


on this occasion 


on and her voice was not as fine as usual. 

The real honors of the evening went to Giuseppe de 
Luca, who appeared for the first time in America in this 
opera, again demonstrating the fact that he is a baritone of 
the very first rank. His vocalism, as usual, left nothing 
to be desired and his acting made a genuine and dignified 
man of Germont instead of the story book “father,” some- 

ng rarely accomplished on the opera stage. After his 
mA big solo, “Di provenza,” there was a strong attempt to com- 

pel him to repeat it. Next to De Luca credit should go 

Bavagnoli, the conductor. He again demonstrated his 

value by the consistency with which he held the orchestra 

nd singers together in what were often trying circum- 

stances. There were many delicate rhythmic and dynamic 

shadings. The great ensemble at the end of the third act 

did not make its usual effect, but this was distinctly due 

PaaS » the fact that Mr. Bavagnoli was handicapped by un- 

isual conditions on the stage. The chorus was good and 
the orchestra played exceedingly well. 

on agt Anybody who is inclined to refer to “Traviata” as a 

hand organ opera and laugh at it slightingly is respectfully 

urged to listen, just for instance, to the orchestral intro- 

duction to that preceding the last act. These are only 

‘ two special examples. of the fine and genuinely dramatic 

, music in which the score abounds. We have yet to see 

< Italy produce anybody to rival the genius of Giuseppe 






erdi. 


‘Samson and Delilah,’’ December 23. 


“Samson and Delilah,” in French, was the opera for 

& 4 1 1 . 
Thursday evening, and the house was filled, as usual, with 
the admirers of the beautiful lyrical music of Saint-Saéns 
and the superb singing of Margarete Matzenauer, Enrico 


Caruso, Pasquale Amato and the rest of the cast. Espe- 
lly pleasing was the work of the chorus in the “Spring 
“ ng.” The Paris production of this opera never had 
choral singing. Giulio Setti is a chorus master 
reputation could have been made by this production 
had not already firmly established it. The scenic 
rs and mechanical triumphs were in perfect condi- 
‘ this occasion, the third performance of this work 
= for the present season. Giorgio Polacco conducted the 

as if he thoroughly enjoyed it. At any rate, he 

thoroughly understood it, and gave a rendition that was 
lelicate shades and accents, passion, daintiness and 

But this work of Saint-Saéns is essen- 
tially a vocal work. Without the splendid support of 


oe 


hythmic .charin. 


Margarete Matzenauer and Enrico Caruso the poetic in- 
. pretation by Giorgio Polacco of the orchestral score 
2 ] 


would have been in vain. No more satisfactory a Delilah 

stly could be desired. Surely the highest ideal of the com- 
ser must have been reached in this singing of Margarete 
And Caruso, too, who, of course, has long 
been acknowledged a prince among tenors, was suited with 


‘ ‘ a. 
viatzenauer 


a part in which his fine talent as an actor was conspicuous. 
Pasquale Amato as the High Priest was superb, both as 
vocalist and actor. The rich bass voice of Leon Rothier 
was likewise much admired. Carl Schlegel, Max Bloch, 
Pietro Audisio and Vincenzo Reschiglian completed the 
cast. 

The beauties of this opera are more insinuating and 
haunting than overwhelming, and for that reason “Samson 
and Delilah” never has been productive of much applause. 
It is not a work to rouse a musically uncultured audience 
to excited demonstration. But its melodies are vital, its 
harmonies chaste, its orchestration masterly in variety and 
balance. What greater French grand opera appeared dur- 
ing the nineteenth century? 


‘*Hansel and Gretel,’? December 24 (Matinee). 


The annual Christmas matinee for children had the fol- 
lowing cast: 


Waa vc kieccdeciveviaecievaw i int scared ee ks cant eaneee Marie Mattfeld 
GR a inc Fe vaicnapehcee Uh och sinisiee ae satahee Edith Mason 
BG Biba | ics i ntvnncs vasa wind boncpstvanssst pRaav ene Albert Reiss 
CIRO 6 nica cove vcnbsuunsstsckee tuntabsatehdubeseen Lila Robeson 
Racndneemin oo isi eink c cies cwctsnescnb ences eunoes Helen Warrum 
EITC POR Eee ry Pee pe eae TTT Lenora Sparkes 
POM... css db ina sc chivae began ad wharaens phoebe uerekenearais Otto Goritz 


Conductor, Richard Hageman. 

The newcomer was Edith Mason as Gretel. It was the 
first time she had done the role on any stage, and her per- 
formance of it was remarkably good. She looked, sang 
and acted the real little German girl and her work cer- 
tainly compared most favorably with that of all the others 
of the cast, veterans in their respective parts. There were 
hundreds of children there, who laughed or shuddered with 
appropriate emotions at the grotesqueries of the Witch, the 
rotundity of Otto Goritz as the Father and the misfor- 
tunes of Lila Robeson, who in the first act gave a moving 
impersonation of the Mother. Marie Mattfeld was satis- 
factory as Hansel and both Sandmannchen and Taumann- 
chen did their parts bravely, Helen Warrum in particular 
revealing a soprano voice of most exceptional quality. 

From the standpoint of a serious production, the Metro- 
politan’s “Hansel and Gretel” could be improved by a few 
more angels in the “Himmelsleiter” scene and by a little 
more life on the part of Richard Hageman, who often 
dragged the tempi intolerably, especially in the second act. 

After the opera, Rosina Galli, assisted by Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio and the entire corps de ballet, danced a very pretty 
series of divertissements. 


‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ December 24 (Evening). 


Christmas Eve saw the second performance of “Tristan 
and Isolde” with a notable cast. Despite the festal occa- 
sion there was a good sized audience present, which was 
liberal with its applause and discriminating in its judg- 
ment. The Tristan of Jacques Urlus and the Isolde of 
Melanie Kurt are familiar to the New York public. Suf- 
fice it to say that these artists gave of their best, which in- 
sured a performance of unusual merit. Margarete Ober 
as Brangaene, Carl Braun as King Mark and Hermann 
Weil as Kurwenal each contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the evening. 

Artur Bodanzky was the conductor, wielding his baton 
with intimate knowledge of the Wagner score, which re- 
sulted in a reading of unusual beauty. Under his direc- 
tion the music revealed poetic beauty and refinement of 
tragedy. His work earned for Bodanzky the well de- 
served applause of the audience. 


**Aida,’’ Saturday Afternoon, December 25. 


The substitution of Pasquale Amato as Amonasro, in 
place of Antonio Scotti, at the Christmas Day perform- 
ance of “Aida” came almost like a Christmas present to 
lovers of Amato’s singing. The house was well filled, al- 
though not crowded, and the performance was delightful 
from beginning to end. 

Emmy Destinn, in the role of Aida, was superb, and as 
Amneris, Margarete Matzenauer was particularly pleasing. 
Martinelli proved an excellent Radames and Henri Scott 
filled the role of the High Priest, Ramfis, very satisfac- 
torily. With Amato impersonating Amonasro, this par- 
ticular role became one of especial importance. Rossi made 
an.excellent King. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted in his usual faultless fashion. 

The incidental dances were performed by Rosina Galli 


and the corps de ballet. Lenora Sparkes was the Priestess 
and Angelo Bada the Messenger. 


Sunday Opera Concert, December 26. 

At the Sunday evening Metropolitan concert this week, 
Fritz Kreisler was the assisting “guest” soloist in the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto and a group of smaller pieces. He 
was received with favor by the audience and recalled many 
times. Mabel Garrison sang an aria and songs and de- 
lighted her hearers with the flexible quality of her voice 
and the charm of her delivery. Henri Scott, in operatic 
music, captured the fancy of the audience strikingly 
through his finely rounded tones and rare musical taste. 
The orchestra played the “William Tell” overture, Saint- 
Saéns’ ballet music from “Henry VIII” and Halvorsen’s 
“Bojar” march. 

“‘Martha,’’? December 27. 

On Monday evening a tremendous audience witnessed 
the third “Martha” presentation of the season, and the 
sparkling melodies of Von Flotow’s score aroused spon- 
taneous demonstrations of joyous approval throughout the 
splendid performance. Enrico Caruso again brought his 
wonderful vocal art to the fore in the role of Lionel, in 
which he excels. It is worth traveling a long distance to 
hear Caruso sing the lovely lyrics allotted to the hero in 
“Martha.” Frieda Hempel, just recovered from a slight 
indisposition, sang the tricky and florid music of Lady 
Harriet in a manner that brought to her a series of well 
earned ovations. All of the Hempel polish of delivery and 
sureness of dazzling technic were in evidence. Margarete 
Ober was an attractive and well voiced Nancy. Giuseppe 
de Luca repeated his success as the big hearted and loving 
Lionel, singing and acting in convincing fashion and deliv- 
ering the rollicking “Drinking Song” with telling effect. 
Pompilio Malatesta was Sir Tristan, and the other parts 


‘were in capable hands. 


Gaetano Bavagnoli conducted with absolute authority and 
revealed deep love for the beautiful score. 





BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“Barber of Seville,’’ December 25 (Evening). 

Alice Nielsen scored a veritable triumph Saturday even- 
ing at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, when she substi- 
tuted at the last minute for Frieda Hempel in the “Barber 
of Seville.” So youthful and pretty, Miss Nielsen made 
Rosina a perfect picture to behold, as well as a pleasure to 
listen to. In excellent voice, the noted soprano capti- 
vated her listeners by her brilliant coloratura, her lovely 
tone quality, and her archness in acting. Often the audi- 
ence did not even wait for the orchestra to finish many 
of the arias before bursting out into loud applause. Again 
and again those present showed their approval, every bit 
of which Miss Nielsen wholly deserved. 

As the Count, Giacomo Damacco sang well. Pompilio 
Malatesta impersonated Dr. Bartola ably. 

Giuseppe de Luca won much of the evening’s success 
through his clever performance of Figaro. He is a splen- 
did actor as well as a singer and held the attention of the 
audience constantly.. He was in splendid voice and proved 
a popular addition to a fine Metropolitan Opera cast. 

Bavagnoli conducted the performance and guided both 
the singers and orchestra in masterly fashion. 

Others in the cast were Adamo Didur, who very satis- 
factorily impersonated Basilio; Reschiglian, who took the 
part of Fiorello, and Marie Mattfeld, who was heard in the 
role of Berta. 





Max Jacobs Quartet in Brooklyn. 


At the Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, under 
the auspices of the People’s Institute of that city, the Max 
Jacobs Quartet, of New York, gave a concert on Sunday 
afternoon, December 19, which drew a large and enthusi- 
astic attendance. The organization played Mozart, Delibes, 
Grainger and Haydn and revealed their customary finish, 
verve, and musicianship. Max Jacobs contributed several 
solos to the program, including Bach’s “Air” and Vitali’s 
chaconne,. and won warm favor through his lovely tone, 
his artistic poise, and his easy technical mastery. 





Tirindelli Here. 


P. A. Tirindelli, the violin pedagogue, composer and con- 
ductor, of Cincinnati, is in New York this week for a holi- 
day visit. Mr. Tirindelli reports that the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music (at which he has been an important 
factor for many years) is enjoying one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons of its long existence. 








The Old Songs Best. 


Cincinnati is wise in deciding to adhere to patriotic songs 
instead of using a home made slop-over in greeting the 
Liberty Bell on its way home next month. Just because 
the poor old bell is unfortunately cracked it does not neces- 
sarily follow that songs, similarly afflicted should be sung 
at the civic exercise—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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SUNDAY WAGNER OPERA 
PAYS VERY WELL IN CHICAGO. 


Wagner’s “Ring” Works, Given on Sabbath Afternoons, Fill Coffers of Opera Association—“Gotterdammerung” 
Has Impressive Hearing—Mme. Edvina Scores in “Jewels of the Madonna” — High 
Record of Performances Held by “Monna Vanna.” 


“Gotterdammerung,’’ December 19. 


The Wagnerian Sunday afternoon performances which 
are soon to come to an end, have all been if not very satis- 
factory from an artistic standpoint, nevertheless highly re- 
munerative to the management of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation and the “Ring” came to a close with the presenta- 
tion of “G6étterdammerung” before an audience which 
packed the vast Auditorium from pit to dome. 


The last performance of the “Ring” was not as smooth 
as the three previous ones, but this probably was no fault 
of the management nor the conductor or artists who were 
heard in the work, but due to lack of time for rehearsing. 
Several funny mishaps were noticed, such as the trap door 
being raised so high that the three young Rhine maidens 
were swinging in the air instead of caroling in the smooth 
water of the Rhine, which in a previous scene had been 
forded by two choristers who had to push the bark on 
which stood Gunther and Briinnhilde. There were several 
other incidents, which, though detracting momentarily, 
brought no lasting harm to the stage effects generally. 
Loomis Taylor and his associates can well be proud on the 
whole of their work in that department at the Auditorium. 
Superhuman efforts were necessary to bring to a good con- 
clusion the “Ring des Nibelungen” and the scenic effect ob- 
tained with the insufficient material available was excellent. 

Egon Pollak conducted superbly. He, too, met with sev- 
eral unforseen accidents at the hands of his players, who 
on more than one occasion were unsteady in their attacks. 
Especially the poor work of the cornetists stood out. 

To Brinnhilde, Olive Fremstad, went without reserva- 
tion the first honors of the evening. She was a pillar of 
strength and interpreted her part with that dignity which 
befits the daughter of Wotan. She sang gloriously from 
beginning to end and though the part taxes the full vocal 
equipment of a singer to its limit, Mme. Fremstad rose to 
the occasion and at no time did she spare herself. The 
great singer was in the picture all the time and her ap- 
pearance was as regal to the eye as her voice was lovely to 
the ear. Her delineation of one of the most difficult parts 
on the lyric stage was an inspiration to the other singers as 
well as the audience which bestowed on Mme. Fremstad at 
the conclusion of the second act a reception seldom wit- 
nessed in Chicago, the diva being recalled alone several 
times on the stage after sharing innumerable curtain calls 
with her associates. It was a Fremstad night. 

The second honors were divided by Francis Maclennan 
(Siegfried) and Marcia van Dresser (Gutrune). Mr. 
Maclennan now has zone again from America to resume 
his post as leading tenor at the Hamburg Opera. He left 
behind him a remembrance which presages well for his 
return next season. Mr. Maclennan has appeared in Chi- 
cago since the beginning of the season in the Trilogy and 
also in “Tristan and Isolde” and “Tannhauser.” On each 
occasion he has strengthened the good opinion formulated 
at his debut and at his farewell as Siegfried in “Gétter- 
dammerung,” the excellence of his work both vocally and 
histrionically again was in evidence to the great enjoyment 
of the discriminative hearers. Marcia van Dresser, one 
of the popular singers of the season, did the music given 
to Gutrune with telling effect. Her stage technic is such 
as to be a model for other singers. She was a picture of 
beauty. 

Though suffering from a severe cold, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in the parts of Waltraute and the first Norn, gave 
stately prominence and authority to those two minor roles. 
Clarence Whitehill discarded the vestments of Wotan and 
sang the role of Gunther with fervor, and though it is by 
comparison secondary to those in which the baritone had 
been heard previously, his Gunther will stand with his Wo- 
tan as a most artistic accomplishment. Hagen was given 
to Allen Hinckley, who on this occasion made his reappear- 
ance with the Chicago Opera Association. Mr. Hinckley is 
not a newcomer here, for two years ago he sang at the 
Auditorium in “Parsifal” and in a revival of “Sonnam- 
bula.” Since those days Mr. Hinckley, who was then suf- 
fering from a severe attack of the grippe, has made big 
vocal progress, which was evidenced by the effective man- 
ner in which he rendered the difficult music of the part. 
He was a potent factor in the success of the evening, even 
though his gestures seemed to be very melodramatic at 
times. 

The three Rhine maidens sang the trio especially well. 
The same cannot be said of the three Norns, with the ex- 
ception of Schumann-Heink. Mabel Hall, who sang the 





little part of the third Norn, was the weak spot in the good 
ensemble of the evening. 

Next Sunday. “Parsifal” will be given with Vernon Stiles, 
another American singer who has won fame in Germany, 
and who will make his debut in the title role. 


“Jewels of Madonna,’’ December 20. 

“The Jewels of the Madonna,” given for the first time 
this season, brought out a house that filled the Auditorium 
comfortably. The revival of Wolf-Ferrari’s musical melo- 
drama, so popular in Chicago, was due probably to Gen- 
eral Manager Campanini’s desire to present Louise Edvina 
in the role of Maliella, which she created in London. Pre- 
vious to the coming of Mme. Edvina two other inter- 
preters, Carolina White (who created the role here) and 
Helen Stanley, did Maliella in Chicago. 

Mme. Edvina’s portrayal, not entirely convincing in the 
first act, becomes strikingly romantic and poetic in the sec- 
ond, where in the love scene with Rafaele the version ex- 
ceeded all expectations and won the approval of the audi- 
ence, not only through beauty of song, but also through 
passionate dramatic appeal, which revealed Mme. Edvina 
as an actress of the first order. As a matter of fact, the 
second act, which contains the best music, was the real 
enjoyment of the evening, due to Mme. Edvina and 
Amedeo Bassi. 

Bassi, who created the role of Gennaro in Chicago, found 
in that part many opportunities to disclose the beauty of 
his vocal organ to the best advantage. His characteriza- 
tion of the part could not be improved upon, as it is a per- 
fect study in its most minute details. Bassi scored a huge 
success and his triumph was richly deserved. 

Cyrena van Gordon as Carmela was miscast. The role 
should have been given to a more routined singer, one 
who can act. Miss van Gordon should learn how to un- 
bend. She “made up” so young that she could have passed 
for the sister of Gennaro instead of his mother. However, 
she voiced the part very well. Francesco Daddi repeated 
his inimitable portrayal of Biaso. 

The orchestra was under the direction of Cleofonte 
Campanini. No more need be said. The stage manage- 
ment was adequate, and though several little slips were 
noticed, not only on the stage but also in the orchestra pit, 
the performance as a whole moved on very smoothly, and 
the next performance of “The Jewels” should be a gem 
as presented by the Chicago Opera Association. 


“‘Monna Vanna,’’ December 21. 

Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna” was repeated, with Marguerite 
Beriza in the title role and Muratore as Prinzivalle. The 
opera, which by the way has been given more often than 
any other this season by the Chicago Opera Association, 
was received with marked approval by a large audience, 
which vociferously applauded Muratore after his aria ia 
the second act and which greatly admired Beriza’s poetic 
and refined delineation of a part which she has made her 
own with the company. 

Campanini, as heretofore when this opera was done, was 
at the conductor’s desk and gave another illuminating read- 
ing of the score. 


“*L’Amore dei Tre Re,’’ December 22. 


Edvina, Ferrari-Fontana, Whitehill and Marr in the 
principal roles were heard again in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
which was accorded its third performance on this occasion. 
Eduardo Ferrari conducted. 


“Carmen,’’ December 23. 

Muratore and Farrar are names to conjure with, as was 
demonstrated again on Thursday évening when a very 
large audience witnessed another repetition of Bizet’s mas- 
terpiece. Muratore scored his usual triumph and the cool- 
ness of the audience toward Miss Farrar was as marked 
as in the other performances, as both the “Habanera” and 
“Seguidilla” were ended amidst silence. Helen Stanley 
was received warmly and sang gloriously her aria of the 
third act. Dufranne was a vigorous Escamillo. 

Campanini and his orchestra with Muratore again were 
the real stars of the night. 

‘*Madame Butterfly,’? December 23 (Matinee). 

“Madame Butterfly” was repeated Saturday afternoon, 
with Mmes. Farrar, Ingram and Peterson, and Messrs. 
Bassi, Federici and Nicolay in the cast. Campanini con- 
ducted. 

Double Bill and Ballet, December 25 (Evening). 

Parelli’s “A Lover’s Quarrel” was the vehicle in which 
George Hamlin, the popular American tenor, made his re- 
entree with the opera company. Mr. Hamlin was in ex- 
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cellent voice, and he acted the part of the young lover with 
zest and enthusiasm, winning much applause for his fine 
interpretation. Graham Marr, in a character role made a 
hit. Vocally and histrionically he was all that could be 
desired. Myrna Sharlow voiced agreeably the role of 
Rosaura, and Cyrena van Gordon rounded out the cast. 
The composer was at the conductor’s desk and gave an 
illuminating reading of the melodic score, and joined with 
his interpreters in several curtain calls at the conclusion 
of the performance. 

Ferrari-Fontana as Canio, Mario Ancona as Tonio, Car- 
men Melis as Nedda were the principals in the first per- 
formance this season of Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” which 
pleased greatly a small but most demonstrative audience. 
Encores were numerous, and if plaudits be taken as a cri- 
terion of success the reviewer could praise each artist at 
length. 


Ruth St. Denis Dances. 


When one says that Ruth St. Denis dances, that is only 
part of the truth, for she is a many sided artist, and her 
posing, pahtomiming and mimo-draming are as full of 
meaning and eloquence as her specific terpsichorean ef- 
forts. All this was revealed last Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 27, at the Hudson Theatre, where Miss St. Denis 
gave a matinee assisted by Ted Shawn and a company of 
dancers. 

After a well executed invocation by Mr. Shawn, the com- 
pany gave a series of “Nature Rhythms,” beautifully con- 
ceived and carried out. Followed a remarkably interest- 
ing course of picture dances, “Hawaii,” “Japan,” “Javan- 
ese,” “The Legend of the Peacock” (India), “Egypt,” etc. 
The Japanese idyll was a most fascinating bit of color and 
suggestion, carried out with exquisite finish and charm 
by Miss St. Denis. Her portrayal of the peacdck in the 
Indian legend was a powerful study in pantomime and 
facial expression. The Egyptian dance was full of poetry 
and refined passion. 

In a number of modern dances, Miss Vanhoff, Florence 
Andrews and Clair Niles distinguished themselves espe- 
cially. The “St. Denis Mazurka,” done by that artist and 
Mr. Shawn had a rapturous reception. 

“Radha,” in which Miss St. Denis has been seen here 
before. closed a program which was rather long, but did 
not abate for an instant in holding power, so far as the 
attention of the audience was concerned. 

The costumes and lighting effects were of particular at 
tractiveness. 





On page 24 of the Musica Courter, issue of December 
16, there appeared an article regarding the first perform- 
ance of John Lund’s “Friihlings Morgenruf” by the Buf- 
falo Orpheus Society. The article closed with a quotation 
from one of the Buffalo papers. Through an inadvertence 
this quotation was credited to the Buffalo News, whereas 
the Morning Express of that city was responsible for the 
report. 
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FOUR B’S REPRESENTED ON 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 


Works by Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner and Bruch Performed Under Frederick Stock’s Authoritative Baton 
—Apollo Club’s Annual “Messiah” Production—Other Chrisimas Week Happenings. 





Chicago, Ill., December 27, 1915. 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture, No. 3; Bruckner’s sym- 
ony “Romantic,” No. 4, in E flat, and the Brahms “Aca- 
emic Festival” overture made up the tenth program this 
season of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Harry Weis- 
bach, concertmaster of the orchestra, was the soloist, play- 


s the Bruch concerto for violin in D minor, No, 2. Fred- 
erick Stock leads his men to great heights, as was demon- 
trated at this performance. Mr. Weisbach gave a good 
iccount of himself and was ably supported by the orches- 


APOLLO CLuB’s ANNUAL CONCERT 

The Apollo Musical Club’s annual presentation of “The 
Messiah” took place this season at Medinah Temple, on the 
North Side. Over a month ago the writer, in an interview 
with Harrison M. Wild, the able conductor of the Apollos, 
expressed his regrets because of the change of !ocation 
for the giving of Handel’s oratorio, and after a hearing 
of the classical score feels convinced that the move was 
most unauspicious. Medinah Temple—a beautiful audi- 
torium—is too big and yet too small. It is too wide and 
not deep enough for the presentation of oratorios, as 
the orchestra as well as principals and chorus mingle with 
the audience. Furthermore, the management gave the repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courter such seats as to make a 
review impossible, as they were right back of the orchestra 
and principals and parallel with the fourth row of the 
choristers. Under such unfavorable conditions the voices 
sounded muffled and the enjoyment of at least one auditor 
was completely spoiled. The management of the Apollo 
Club should know better than to give undesirable seats to 
a critic, as through the blunder, conductor, soloists, chor- 
isters and orchestra are deprived of the eulogistic remarks 
which probably should be set down here in praise of their 
individual efforts, but truth forbids and as a record the 
names of the soloists follows: Christine Miller was the 
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contralto; Mari¢ Stoddart, soprano; John Campbell, tenor, 
and Willard Flint, bass. Harrison M. Wild conducted. 


Cuicaco Artists’ ASSOCIATION. 

The third concert of the Chicago Artists’ Association 
was given in the Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel, 
Tuesday afternoon, December 21. The program consisted 
of Christmas music, a number of ancient and modern 
carols being sung by the quartet of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Evanston, under the direction of John 
Doane. 

FitzuHuGH HAENSEL IN CHICAGO. 

Fitzhugh Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, the New York 
managers, was in Chicago last week, looking after the in- 
terests of his artists and meeting many of the operatic 
singers. Mr, Haensel was seen conversing with Irene 
Mitchell, the Kansas City impresaria, in the lobby of the 
Congress Hotel. Miss Mitchell, who was called last week 
in the New York Town Topics “the feminine Beau Brum- 
mell of Kansas City,” was on her way home when seen 
at the Congress Hotel. 


Herman Devries’ Pupits Busy. 

Hazel Eden, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
and professional student of Herman Devries, sang in 
“The Messiah” on Friday evening, December 24, at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., with the Huntington Oratorio Society. 

Hazel Dell Neff, soprano, an artist-pupil of Mr. Devries, 
was the special soloist at the Warren Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Sunday evening, December 19. Especially 
noteworthy was her singing of the aria from Patten’s 
“Isaiah,” “Cry Aloud, Spare Not.” 


Mrs. Prinpivitte Goes East. 

Mrs. Thomas Prindiville, a talented pupil of the Herman 
Devries studios, previous to her departure for the East, 
where she will enjoy the Yuletide, was heard privately in 
an aria from “Hamlet.” Mrs. Prindiville, who has ap- 
peared under the direction of Mr. Devries in several pub- 
lic operatic performances, again disclosed great possibility 
for an operatic career. She sings with great taste and in- 
telligence and reflected credit on her instructor. It is said 
that Mr. Prindiviile will allow his wife to appear profes- 
sionally next season, and it is more than probable that this 
well known Chicago society belle will grace the stage of 
the Auditorium with the Chicago Opera Association next 
year. Needless to say that if such be true the Auditorium 
will be sold out. 

CHICAGO MusIcaL COLLEGE ITEMS. 

A modern musical comedy, “A Dress Rehearsal,” was 
given last Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld Theatre by 
students of the Chicago Musical College School of Acting 
and Expression. Even the chorus was present and. the 
entertainment was one of the most enjoyable of the kind 
ever presented under college auspices. Mrs. Letitia K. 
Barnum, director of the School of Expression and Dra- 
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~ matic Arts, produced the musical show originally one week 


ago for the Kappa Beta Gamma Sorority and the success 
of the entertainment was so great that Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the college, requested the young ladies to give 
the same entertainment for students of the college and 
their friends. 

The Christmas tree placed in the reception hall of the 
college has been a wonderful incentive for the young chil- 
dren of the preparatory department to attend extra classes 
during the present week. A large spruce reaching to the 
ceiling and loaded down with electric lights and toys 
furnished the piece de resistance of an elaborate scheme of 
holiday decorations. Christmas parties for children were 
given on succeeding days during the week by the teachers 
of the preparatory department. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. Ziegfeld are spending the holidays at 
the home of their daughter, Mrs. Willis Buhl, on Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Lois Brown Busy. 


Lois Brown, pianist, of New York, was in Chicago last 
week resting for a few days after a strenuous fall tour. 
Miss Brown, who is a graduate of Syracuse University, is 
one of the most successful pupils of Alberto Jonas. She 
has played return dates with the Braslau Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Goerlitz Symphony Orchestra, and last year 
she was booked to appear with the symphony orchestras 
of Berlin, Frankfort-on-Main and many other European 
cities, but due to the war had to return to her native land, 
where she has been kept continually busy concertizing. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY. 


Adolf Weidig’s symphonic suite, recently repeated by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was performed with 
success at St. Paul and Minneapolis by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under the composer’s own direction, 
as recently chronicled in the MusicaL Courier. 

An interesting feature of the children’s classes of the 
American Conservatory are the exercises in Dalcroze 
eurythmics, under the direction of Lucy D. Hall. It is 
surprising to see how easily children surmount difficult 
rhythmical problems in music. 





Second Saenger Musical Tea. 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 21, Mrs. Oscar Saenger 
gave the second of the musical teas at the Saenger studios, 
New York. Zona Maie Griswold, soprano of the after- 
noon, rendered a well selected program, consisting of “Call 
Me No More” (Cadman), Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux 
Bleu,” “Dearest” (Homer), and “Quite True,” by Wood- 
man. Miss Griswold has a delightfully clear voice and 
one that is well modulated. 

Marie von Essen, the contralto, charmed her audience 
with her German songs, “Der Schmeid” and “Wiegenlied,” 
by Brahms, “Im Herbst” (Franz), and also with “The 
Dog, He’s In His Kennel” (Homer), and Thayer’s- quaint 
Scotch ballad, “My Laddie,” formed a delightful conclusion 
io her program. ze 

Milton Bernard has a splendid bass voice. His singing 
of “A Perfect Day,” by Bond, was fully appreciated. To 
hear this song rendered so beautifully was a decided treat. 
His other numbers were “Infelice” from “Ernani,” Schu- 
mann’s “Ich hab’ im Traum geweinet” and “Du bist wie 
eine Blume.” 

Helen Chase was an able and sympathetic accompanist. 

After the musical program tea was served by Sara E. 
Locke and Anna Quast. 





University Settlement Society’s Department 
of Music Doing Good Work. 





In connection with the work of the University Settle- 
ment Society of New York, the department of music, 
which is known as the Guild Music Lovers’ League, is 
doing an excellent work. Its activities are along three 
lines: 

First—The group studies musical selections with the aid 
of vocal and instrumental illustrations. 

Second—The league is actively engaged in encouraging 
a desire for good music by means of concerts and musi- 
cales at the University Settlement House, 184 Eldridge 
street, which are arranged and conducted by the league. 

Third—The members keep in touch with the musica: 
world through attendance at events of musical importance. 

Every Friday evening the organization meets at the 
Settlement House. These meetings are interesting affairs, 
inviting the interest of all music lovers. 





His Wish. 


The Poet’s Wife—My new hat is a perfect poem. The 
Poet—Gee! If I could get as much for a poem as your 
milliner gets for a hat I’d retire in about six months— 
Philadelphia Record. 
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ANNA CASE RETURNS HOME, 


Noted Soprano Completes Longest and Most Successful Tour 
She Has Ever Made. 





Anna Case returned to New York last week, after a re- 
markably successful concert tour, the longest she has ever 
made, which closed in a blaze of glory at Dayton, Ohio, 
on December 17, where she appeared on the fourth pro- 
gram of the Civic Music League Symphony Course; it 
was one of the largest audiences of the season, every seat 
of the large Memorial Hall being occupied, with hundreds 
of people seated on the stage. 

On the Wednesday preceding this date Miss Case won 
another exceptional success at Buffalo, as soloist with the 
Guido Choir, it being her second appearance there in the 
last seven months. 

The accompanying picture is the very latest taken of 
Miss Case, and was made in Kansas City a few weeks azo. 

The following press extracts tell a little 
of the success which accompanied this 
popular artist in her recent tour: 

Miss Case left an unfading memory in 
Buffalo by the beauty of her voice and the 
artistic value of her singing at the music 
festival of last May. A second hearing 
confirms the belief that she is the pos- 
sessor of one of the loveliest voices of 
this generation. Buffalo Express, 
Buffalo, December 16, 1915. 





Those who heard Miss Case last May 
were preparéd for one of the artistic de- 
lights of the season in her cooperation 
with the Guido. The great nat- 
ural beauty of this singer’s voice, coupled 
with a fine schooling and refinement of 
style, make her performance a pleasure 
much out of the ordinary.—Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Evening News, December 16, 
1915. 





Fortune has showered her gifts abun- 
dantly upon Miss Case, for not only is 
she a singer of exceptional talent, but she 
is also a woman of rare grace and beauty. 

An aria from Verdi’s “La Tra- 
viata” gave opportunity for Miss Case to 
display her coloratura work and her clear 
bell like upper tones. An intelligence and 
artistic apprec:ation which gives every line 
its full value and reflects every changing 
emotion, proved Miss Case a genuine art- 
ist. After singing her last group she add- 
ed as an encore a little French song which 
she was obliged fo repeat.—Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening Times, December 16, 
1915. 





Her ingratiating stage presence, wealth 
of vocal gifts and fine cultivation were 
brilliantly displayed in her first group of 
songs, “Es blinkt der Thau,” by Rubin- 
stein; “Eclogue,” by Delibes, exquisite in 
its presentation and appeal; the lovely 
“Sylvelin,” by Sinding, with its rippling 
accompaniment; “Ma _ Voisine,” by 
Thomas, all being gems of vocalization. 
. . . In her second group of songs, 
“Chanson Indou,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
was sung with a ravishing tone, and “Dis- 
sonance,” was “xquisite, while in the an- 
dante, “Ah non Credea Mirarti,” from 
“Sonnambula,” by Bellini, her skill in singing sustained 
phrases and her dignity of style won her another ovation. 
—Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier, December 16, 1915. 





Not since has there been such spontaneous 
approval and acclaim over a visiting artist as there 
was on Friday evening at the song recital of Anna 
Case of the Metropolitan opera, given at Memorial Hall 
under the auspices of the Civic Music League. With Miss 
Case was Charles Gilbert Spross, the piauist-composer, and 
the combination of the two musicians proved irresistible. 

Miss Case, who was the personification of grace 
and sweetness, is blessed with an exceptionally attractive 
personality, and a voice rich in timbre and of exquisite 


quality. It is a pure soprano, smooth and cven, and was 
used with the most artistic freedom and etfectiveness.— 
Dayton (Ohio) Evening Herald, December 18, 1915. 





In the aria from “Lucia,” Miss Case was at her best, 
and she sang it in a burst of enthusiasm, every tone full 
and true and sustained. There is perhaps no aria more 
beautiful, and sung as Miss Case sang it, it hushed the 
audience mysteriously. A storm of applause broke when 
the last note died away and Case had arrived in Dayton. 
The Gem City will want to hear this sweet singer again.— 
The Dayton (Ohio) Journal, Saturday, December 18, 1915. 





Anna Case and Charles Gilbert Spross appeared in Day- 
ton for the first time on Friday evening at Memorial Hall, 
under the auspices of the Civic Music League, and their 
concert will be long remembered as one of the most de- 
lightful musical events of the year. Her beautiful 
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ANNA CASE. 


voice, of exquisite quality combined with an ease and gra- 
ciousness of manner, is a delight—Dayton (Ohio) Daily 
News, December 18, 1915. 





Henry A. Russoto Reports a Busy Season. 





Henry A. Russoto, the well known teacher of solfeggio, 
is meeting with great success at his studios in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, New York. His laudable 
zeal and tireless efforts have been the means of making 
expert sight readers of amateurs as well as professional 
singers. Among his pupils are many singers prominent in 
the fields of church, opera and concert. More and more 
vocalists are realizing the fact that efficiency in solfeggio 
is of great convenience at all times, and often a necessity. 


MRS. MACDOWELL’S OVATION AT ATLANTA. 


Widow of Famous American Composer Is Feted in Warm- 
Hearted Southern City— Praised by the Press—A New 
MacDowell Club Formed. 





The two lecture recitals given in Atlanta by Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, one on November 26 at the héme of 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Arrowood and the other at the 
Ansley Ballroom on December 16, were two of the most 
artistic affairs ever held in Atlanta. 

Of her first recital, a local critic wrote in the Journal: 
“There were no tricks in her playing. Her technic is clear 
and scintillating and full of feeling. Mrs. MacDowell 
played as she talked—to the point, honest and always con- 
vincing. I feel that I heard a really great pianist.” 

The Atlanta Constitution said: “In listening to Mrs. 
MacDowell at the piano one hears only the great com- 
poser, so completely has she lost her personality in his 
wonderful message to the world. In the 
andante from the ‘Keltic’ sonata, Mac- 
Dowell’s greatness was most feit. His 
power to make one see beauty in life, yet 
at times through tones of sadness which 
is never morbid, through beauty which is 
never sen‘imental, was keenly felt in this 
number.” 

Hearst’s American: “Mrs. MacDowell 
was given an ovation at the close of the 
program.” 

While in Atlanta Mrs. MacDowell was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Arrowood and 
on December 15 at their home a MacDow- 
ell club was organized. The thirty char- 
ter members present had the honor of 
having Mrs. MacDowell occupy the chair 
on this occasion. Atlanta’s representa- 
tives of music, art, literature, drama and 
architecture were there and an enthusi- 
astic club is assured. 

Mrs. MacDowell was given many social 
attentions while in Atlanta, but perhaps 
the one that stands out most conspicu- 
ously was the birthday celebration of 
“Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler Harris) 
when the wife of this famous folklore 
writer and Mrs. MacDowell, wife of our 
foremost composer, were the honor 
guests. 

Mrs. MacDowell played the two Uncle 
Remus compositions of Mr. MacDowell’s 
—‘“Uncle Remus” and “Br’er Rabbit,” and 
later presented copies of them, also Mr 
MacDowell’s autographed photograph and 
one of her most cherished possessions—a 
copy of Mr. Harris’ “Uncle Remus,” the 
last book Mr. MacDowell ever read, and 
which he had nearly worn out. 

These are now the possessions of the 
Uncle Remus Memorial Association at 
“Wrens Nest,” the former home of Mr 
Harris. 


Otto Kahn Hears Thorner Pupils. 

William Thorner, the vocal teacher, 
was recently favored by a visit of Otto 
H. Kahn, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, at his studio. Mr. Kahn heard a 
number of Mr. Thorner’s pupils and pro- 
nounced himself as extremely well satis- 
fied with their work. Among those now 
working with Mr. Thorner are Leoma Joufrane, tenor; 
Allen Meany, H. Shneider, bassos; Byoda Rockwell, so- 
prano; Gamma Walska, Eva Didur, daughter of Adamo 
Didur of the Metropolitan Company, Dorothé Folliss and 
Miss Butler. 





Russian Cathedral Choir Concert. 


The Russian Cathedral Choir gave a concert on Tues- 
day evening, December 21. The entire program was made 
up of Russian church music, folk songs and secular songs. 
The concert was a great success and the singing of the 
choir excellent, the bass section being particularly beau- 
tiful, as is usual in Russian choirs. [. T. Gorokhoff, of 
Moscow, was choirmaster. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S SABBATARIAN 
VIEWS CHANGED BY ITS 
SPLENDID ORCHESTRA. 


Old Fashioned Blue Laws of the Quaker City Receive a Tonal 
Rebuke—Tremendous Audience Is Stirred—No Admis- 
sion Fee Charged, but Newspapers Distribute 
Tickets—Manager Judson’s Views. 








Philadelphia, Pa., December 25, 1915. 

\ new chapter was added to the history of music in this 
ity last Sunday afternoon, when the Philadelphia Orches- 

1 gave the first of a series of three free Sunday concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Incidentally, this is be- 
lieved to be the first public concert ever given in this city 
on Sunday. 

\s matters turned out, the event was a singular triumph 
for the members of the orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, the 
conductor, the group of wealthy patrons of the institution 
who assumed the expense of the concert, and for Arthur 
Judson, the energetic manager whose enterprise made it 
possible. When the tickets for the concert—more than 
4,000 in nurnber—were offered to the public through the 
newspaper Offices, they were taken up in less than half an 
hour. Every newspaper office had its quota of music lovers 
standing in line in the street long before the hour of dis- 
tribution. And at the concert itself these people arrived in 
still larger numbers. They sat through the Wagner pro- 
gram—the same group of selections from the “Nibelungen 
Ring” music dramas which won the organization signal 
praise recently both at home and on tour—with the atten- 
tive and appreciative attention of true music lovers. 
[Twice during the concert the musicians were called to their 
feet in recognition of the applause. 

There can be little doubt as to the popularity of the first 
Sunday concerts. Certainly it is to be hoped that when the 
present series of three are completed, public opinion on the 
matter will have crystallized sufficiently to make an em- 
phatic demand for repeal of the foolish State laws which 
make Philadelphia unique among cities of its class in the 
absence of Sunday music outside of the churches. Such a 
movement is known to be definitely afoot (indeed, has been 
for several years), and it is to be hoped that the whole 
hearted public approval of these concerts will give it the 
reinforcement which will ultimately bring victory. 

Standing in the lobby while hundreds of persons passed 
into the big auditorium, Arthur Judson was kind enough 
to give the Musica Courter correspondent the orchestra 
association’s view of the whole matter: 

“Now look at these people,” he said; “I have watched 
them carefully. They are clearly the most substantial citi- 
zenry of the city, about one per cent. probably of foreign 
birth. Did they come to see or be seen? Did they come 
out of idle curiosity? It is evident they didn’t, not only by 
their manner, but by their clothes. And the way they wel- 


comed the first appearance of the orchestra on the stage 
proves their sole interest is the music. 

“In-other words, we have here a class of people who are 
unable to go to the regular subscription concerts in the 
Academy of Music. Yet they are entitled to the best in 


music as much as any one else. It is our aim and purpose 
to bring the orchestra to its maximum of usefulness and 
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these are the people we want to reach. The orchestra has 
ceased to be a plaything and it should not be maintained 
for a discriminating cult. It should be at the service of 
every music lover in the city, and as long as foolish blue 
laws prevent us from giving these people music at nominal 
prices on Sunday—the only time they can get it—the city 
should endow the concerts and make them a permanent 
feature of the municipal life.” 

There you have the matter. Those who are vitally in- 
terested have adopted for the present a policy of “watchful 
waiting.” If city councils do not take the matter to heart 
several “notes” will probably be sent to the forthcoming 
legislature. 


Emiio pE GocorzA APPEARS AS SOLOIST. 


Emilio de Gogorza was the soloist at the regular con- 
certs of the orchestra in the Academy of Music last week. 
His noble baritone was excellently and successfully dis- 
played in two numbers. The principal orchestral features 
were “The Afterhoon of a Faun,” and the second Haydn 
symphony, The concerts for the current week were omitted 
en account of the Christmas holidays. H. P.O. 





WHY IS MUSICAL CRITICISM 
AND WHAT CAN IT OFFER? 





Under the above heading the music critic of the Phila- 
déelphia Evening Ledger recently wrote a very interesting 
article, reproduced below, in anticipation of the present 
concert season in the Quaker City. His remarks are of 
much interest and of general application: 

“One point must be made clear. The reviews of music 
in the Evening Ledger are written not for the trained mu- 
sician, nor yet for the man with a trained musical ear. 
When a technical question is vitally important it is given 
due consideration. But in the main the criticism is written 
for those who go to hear music because they like it and 
not because they are exceedingly intrigued by a succession 
of exploding sixteenth, The purpose of the reviewer 
is always to interpret the music in intelligent human terms 
—not particularly in literary terms, although that is often 
the easiest way to make a meaning clear. 

“Letters are frequently written to critics of plays and 
books and statues and symphonies, asking how it is that 
another reviewer of the same object said precisely the op- 
posite thing. Sometimes, by placing the opinions of critics 
in parallel columns a noteworthy satiric result is obtained. 
“She was in exceptional voice,” says critic A. of Mme. 
Highnote. “Mme. Highnote was seldom heard to so little 
advantage,” says critic B. A puzzled auditor who rather 
enjoyed Mme. Highnote’s recital finds in the first place 
that he didn’t half appreciate his opportunities, and in the 
second that he is a stupid fellow for having enjoyed the 
performance at all. So he wants to know. 

“Now, concerning a certain number of things, the writer 
does not admit that there is room for difference of opin- 
ion. In fact, opinion itself has no room in discussing the 
structure of a given symphony nor in determining the ac- 
curacy of the bass drum in the second movement. These 
are matters of pure fact. Opinion, or better still, taste, 
has its proper place in criticism. It is the critic’s bounden 
duty to say so if he thinks Tschaikowsky is shoddy—which 
I hope no critic really believes in the depths of his heart— 
and it is his duty to tell why. But that critic is not at 
liberty to deny that Mr. Blank’s oboe playing in the Tschai- 
kowsky number was perfects The reader, too, has a cer- 
tain duty here. He must be at least as liberal as the critic. 
He must not refuse to give him a hearing because the critic 
disagrees concerning a favorite composer or a favorite 
performer. So long as prejudices are frankly stated there 
is no objection to their intrusion. The reader can always 
discount Mr. Finck on Wagner or Mr. Huneker on next 
year’s succes de scandale, because he knows just where 
these critics stand on the questions at issue. 

“One of the lesser known Whistler stories concerns an 
unhappy fool who bored the painter for three hours and 
as he rose to leave, said: ‘Jimmy, don’t you think that 
that panel ought to hang a little higher on the wall. But 
I suppose that’s a matter of taste, after all.’ 

“Whistler flung around at him. ‘Great heavens! That’s 
the first sensible remark you’ve made today—and you had 
to spoil it. It isn’t a matter of taste, it’s a matter of judg- 
ment.. Of course, it ought to hang higher!’ 

“The matters of judgment are the crux of musical criti- 
cism, and they are its salvation. Musical criticism too 
often consists of calling things no one cares about by 
names no one understands. It is only when judgment is 
exercised that criticism becomes self respecting. The 
meaning of music and its interpretation, its significance 
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and its value, these are the materials on which judgment 
operates. On the soundness of these judgments the critic 
must rest his case. 

“Humble before the great work he hears, humble before 
the people whom he addresses, the critic is none the less 
confident in the sanity of his judgments because (he 
hopes) they are the judgments of a normal human being. 
He can have no purpose beyond that of making the mean- 
ing of music a little clearer, if that is necessary, and re- 
vealing its grandness and its glory to those who may not 
suspect their existence. He must write not for the few 
who already know, but for the many who may know. He 
has many consolations. He is constantly in the presence 
of beautiful things—and he pays for this by hearing them 
brutally misdone at times. And he is constantly in search 
of a greater and clearer beauty. He has the pleasure of 
saying what he sincerely believes—and has the pleasure of 
discovering, about once a day, that he is all wrong. But 
the great and serious happiness of his work is in the belief 
that it spreads a light not so useful as an economic treatise, 
nor so effective as a tract, but a light which burns clearly 
and warmly somewhere in the human spirit.” 





RUTH TOWNSEND’S SONG PROGRAM. 


Mezzo Soprano Makes Initial Bow to New York Audience in 
Aeolian Hall. 


Thursday afternoon, December 16, Ruth Townsend, 
a mezzo soprano new to New York, made her appearance 
in a song recital at Aeolian Hall. She opened her pro- 
gram with arias by Handel and Pergolesi and went on 
through Schubert, Brahms, Tremisot and Chausson, to 
two American songs, one by Frank Bibb, the other by 
Clough-Leighter, ending with four songs by Richard 
Strauss. She included such tests of the true artist as 
Schubert’s “Erlkénig” and Strauss’ “Heimliche Auf- 
forderung.” 

Miss Townsend has a voice of exceptionally beautiful 
quality, the middle and lower registers being especially 
well developed. As an interpreter she exhibited great in- 
telligence. The “Erlkénig,” a tremendous test for so young 
an artist, was excellently done, and her other German 
songs were capital, Brahms’ “Der Schmied” being perhaps 
the best. In the French group the difficulties of Chaus- 
son’s “Les Papillons” were overcome with baffling ease 
by singer and accompanist alike. The latter was Frank 
Bibb, and his work was up to the same high standard which 
he has consistently shown here. Miss Townsend sang his 
“Song for Remembrance,” a very melodious and effective 
number. 

To sum up, Miss Townsend is at the moment an artist 
of much accomplishment and of still greater promise. She 
has all the attributes which are bound to place her very 
soon among the artists of the very first rank—youth, an 
unusually warm and sympathetic voice, a thorough knowl- 
edge of French, German and Italian, great interpretative 
intelligence and a technical foundation which needs but 
slight further work to develop into finished vocalism. 








Engagements of Klibansky Pupils. 


Garry McGarry has been engaged for a song recital in 
East Aurora, N. Y., December 26, 

B. V. Guevchenian met with great success singing in 
“The Messiah” at Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. Said 
the Daily News of that city: 

Professor Guevchenian opened the program with the recitative, 
“Comfort Ye, My People,” and the tenor solo, “Every Valley Shall 
Be Exalted.” Miss Ball played the organ accompaniment. In the 
singing of this solo Professor Guevchenian distinguished himself 
by his ease of rendering. Perhaps never before in the history of 
the presentation of “The Messiah” in DeLand has this difficult 
solo been rendered with such smoothness and perfection of technic. 


Genevieve Zielinska is to sing in the Aborn production 
of “Hansel and Gretel,” New Year’s Day, in Morris- 
town, Pa. 

W. C. Eichenberger has been engaged as soloist at the 
Central Baptist Church, F. W. Riesberg, organist and di- 
rector, 

A. Gillett sang Sunday, December 19, at the Hudson 
Theatre, New York. 








Education Should Be Flexible. 


“S wonder if all of us school men can adapt the essential 
features of the Gary theory, and yet preserve a large de- 
gree of flexibility in its operation? We do so easily become 
victims of the machinery and routine which we set up. We 
feel that we must compel everybody, make everything ob- 
ligatory, in order to succeed. We think chaos would result 
if we permitted some pupils to go home or come to school 
an hour earlier than others. If we establish manual train- 
ing, all or none must take it. We complain of parents who 
want their children to take outside music or dancing or 
language lessons—perhaps of more importance than the 
work we are offering. At present we do not cooperate 
with newspaper, moving picture and children’s club, ex- 
cept sporadically—we compete with them, and the child is 
often the first victim of our competition.”—David Snedden, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. 
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THE [MUSIC FESTIVAL AS A SOURCE OF FDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


By Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


(From the Craftsman for January, 1916. 


“T believe that the way for America to become a mu- 
sical nation is for all the people, young and old, rich and 
poor, to: wish to play good music. When you play music 
yourself, serious music, chamber music, you at once be- 
come a better listener, because the best music, the music 
that has been taken from the rich storehouse of the gen- 
ius of the world must be understood, it must be studied, 
and the way to study a thing is along the line of perfecting 
yourself in it. The more you study music, the more cul- 
tivated your mind becomes, and the more you play classical 
music, the more you realize all its variations, its difficul- 
ties, its power, the inspiration which gave birth to it and 
the joy which its production must forever give the world. 
The reason that I believe in symphonic institutions is that 
I am confident that people who attend the symphony or- 
chestra regularly, who grow to love it, who follow the 
music with intelligence as well as emotion, will eventually 
desire to play the music, and once we have audiences for 
our concerts, who are musicians themselves, we will be- 
gin to create great music in America. 

“So that the lack in America is not so much what you 
call culture, for I find very many sincere music iovers in 
this country, people who are willing to make heavy sacri- 
fices to bring beautiful music to their friends and fellow 
countrymen, people who care more to hear music than for 
any other artistic pleasure; but I do find a serious musical 
lack, namely, that the great majority of people in the audi- 
ence have not the desire to play themselves. 

“I believe that through the musical festivals, such as 
we have had in Cincinnati for a great many years, we will 
not only widen the interest in music, but we will help to 
create the desire to produce and to execute music, because 
the people who come together in these festivals are people 
who have worked hard for the privilege of singing and 
playing in them. A two years’ training is necessary for 
any chorus before it is permitted to appear in the Cincin- 
nati May Festival. And I am convinced that two years’ 
training with rich and beautiful music, in the atmosphere 
of people who love music, is going to bring about inevit- 
ably in most of the workers the desire to become actual 
musicians, not merely music listeners or music perform- 
ers. You see, these festivals are not made up of what is 
usually called the trained musician—they include children 
from the schools, people from all over the city, which, of 
course, some famous singers for the leading parts and the 
Cincinnati Orchestra to bear the burden of the accompany- 
ing work. 

“Tt has been the custom in a good many Western cities 
to hold what we called Spring Festivals—a series of con- 
certs by a local chorus doing a certain amount of good 
work with one or two famous singers and an orchestra 
from some other city. Then one or two rehearsals are 
held and an oratorio is given, a symphony concert and 
probably a popular concert. This is a good thing for the 
cities, for the people, for musical progress, but it is not 
enough. I-hope I do not prove myself too much of a lo- 
cal patriot when I say that the Cincinnati’ festivals have 
for many years been established on a more artistic and 
practical basis.. We can boast a chorus for our city which 
is composed of the same people who have been members 
of it for twenty or thirty years, and for a long time this 
chorus has devoted two years for the preparation of works 
to be given in five days. There can be no question that 
these festivals are of the greatest value in developing mu- 
sical taste, in helping the people to become musicians, in 
enlarging the cultured sense ofthe community, and inci- 
dentally too, in helping the city as a business center. Our 
May festivals are the greatest oratorio celebrations of the 
Middle West, and I do not believe that they can be over- 
estimated if we want here in America to become a great 
musical nation as we have become a great commercial na- 
tion—a nation of business geniuses. 

“T find the interest in music in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools is growing daily. I am one of the advisory com- 
mittee in public schools on musical matters, and I see the 
school people, and the school children, are very much in- 
terested in having me superintend their orchestra work, 
and pupils from these classes come to our afternoon con- 
certs regularly. For the social community also I feel that 
such musical work as we are doing here is important. It 
must of necessity heighten the standard of culture. If 
people want good music and have it, and grow to under- 
stand it, love it and play it, they will inevitably feel the 
urge for finer art and painting and sculpture. They will 
want more intelligent dramatic presentations, they will 
want the truer and better home architecture. In other 
words, is not all art impulse one and the same desire for 
beauty, only flowing out through different channeis; so 


that if it is cultivated along one line it is bound to seek 
the various outlets that are essential to it? 

“And artistically, too, I believe that for a city to be a 
musical center must be a valuable and significant thing for 
the civic growth and improvement. To begin with, it 
must bring together people who love music, who have ar- 
tistic standards, and in bringing together such a commu- 
nity an audience is furnished not only for good music, 
but for art and literature. 

“A great factor in our musical life is our symphony or- 
chestra, about which, as it is connected with me personally, 
I rather like not to say too much, but asked about the 
tastes and likings of the public of our symphony concerts 
I have to say that there are no very great differences, so 
far as modern music is concerned, between American and 
European audiences. In European audiences where there 
is something which the people are not accustomed to, they 
do not like it in the beginning, they have to become accus- 





DR. ERNST KUNWALD. 


It is not that America is so far behind in 
her appreciation—the same condition obtains everywhere. 
A popular novelty has an immediate hearing and an imme- 
diate response, but with the serious music which is new I 
find everywhere that training is necessary to bring about 
a genuine appreciation. Where it is impossible to give a 
complicated modern novelty twice in a season or two con- 
secutive seasons, because of the restricted number of ¢on- 
certs, as for instance in Cincinnati, I recommend very 
highly the institution of lectures, such as I have accus- 
tomed myself to give before the performance of a difficult 
work. For instance, the last time I gave a Bruckner sym- 
phony the péople were not very enthusiastic, but before 
performing a Bruckner symphony again I gave a lecture 
to my public, in which I told them many things about this 
work, and played parts from the score, and I am confident 
that at the next concert which I am to give, the Bruckner 
symphony will be understood with a great deal of interest 
and pleasure. 

“So much for the symphony concerts. For the popular 
concerts, of course, quite a different policy must be fol- 
lowed. It is very natural that the majority of the people 
in a country which has not specialized in music 
should prefer popular to severe classic music, but I find 
that it is possible to accustom audiences to the higher 
type of music. This is just what I am aiming to do in our 
popular concerts in Cincinnati. 1 am bringing before the 
people music they know, then I am bringing modern seri- 
ous music with colorful orchestration, and in the same pro- 
gram I am adding the purely classic. 

“The greatest difference between American and Euro- 
pean audiences is not in the degree of liking and under- 
standing modern music novelties or popular music; it con- 
sists in their different attitudes toward the classics—pure 
classics, especially Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven—here 
the principle proclaimed by me in the beginning must be 


tomed to it. 
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remembered. The greater the number of persons in an 
audience who themselves play, chamber music or four- 
handed piano arrangements, etc., the more genuine the ap- 
preciation of the classics. The reason for this is obvious 
The modern concert goer is accustomed to the richer sound 
of the usual popular and modern symphony works. The 
beauty of music in a modern orchestra is like a beautiful 
person wonderfully and elaborately dressed; what reaches 
you first is not the human beauty, but the elaborate cos- 
tume. I feel that to become real music lovers in America 
we must understand the beautiful body of music, as weil 
as to enjoy the rich orchestration. It is just as if you 
wanted to be a true student of human beauty and only 
looked at people who were very much dressed up. The 
artist who paints the human being most beautifully is a 
student of the nude. 

“The beauty of our great classics, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, is just in music what the simple human body is 
in comparison with wonderful dressing, but to understand 
this heavenly inward harmony and richness you must study 
the nude in music as in art, and this means careful, untir- 
ing, personal work. 

“The composers I have found most popular with Cin- 
cinnati audiences—Beethoven, Wagner and Tschaikowsky— 
are here, as everywhere, the most beloved. For reasons 
above mentioned, there is in American audiences to be 
found a certain beginning of weakening interest in Bee- 
thoven in comparison with Wagner and Tschaikowsky. 
These three musicians are all deeply passionate and great 
in conception, but Beethoven’s symphonies are somewhat 
lacking in the gorgeous modern orchestral color which 
makes the works of the other two so strongly appealing. 

“It is my firm belief, however, and a belief which has 
often been endorsed in Cincinnati by facts, that with fre- 
quent performances of Beethoven, given due care and gen- 
uine enthusiasm, the torch of admiration will never be ex- 
tinguished. If Beethoven is presented often enough the 
eyes and ears of every generation, every nationality, will be 
open to the real greatness of this master of all masters, 
whose works, even if less brilliant in color, are the most 
imposing structures which the art of symphony has brought 
forward up to the present day. 

“I could resume the policy of the modern conductor as 
I see it, in the resolution to try to give every school, from 
Bach to Strauss and Debussy, the best prepared and most 
enthusiastic readings possible, and at the same time see the 
holiest duty in putting the great classics, and especially 
Beethoven, before the public in their immortal beauty and 
greatness. 

“Just as soon as people love music in this way there will 
never again be the question of whether or no an orchestra 
can be self supporting, because, of course, it will be possi- 
ble for an orchestra to be self supporting with all the peo- 
ple wanting it, loving what it can give them and needing 
it in their artistic life. 

“But as it stands today the only truly self supporting 
orchestra I know is in Europe—the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in Berlin, which I had the honor of leading for five 
years. Even this orchestra in Berlin was very much 
helped at times and was decidedly elated to receive a sub- 
sidy of sixty thousand marks a year from the municipal- 
ity. I do not think as matters are in America that even 
in the next thirty years we shall have self supporting or- 
chestras; for in America the expense of supporting an 
orchestra is greater, and as yet the response from the peo- 
ple is not so large. 

“In addition to what can be accomplished through our 
musical festivals, through our work in the symphony or- 
chestra, I am very much interested in the possibility of 
having opera here in Cincinnati. I believe that many of 
our large cities should have their own opera, just as is the 
case throughout Germany. 

“I have no idea of establishing a duplicate orchestra, 
which I believe was recently mentioned in the Musica 
Courter in New York, because I think we have work 
enough to care for the one orchestra in which we are inter- 
ested, and I do not think at present it could be duplicated 
with benefit to the city. My idea is to use the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra not only for concerts, but for the 
opera as well. Of course, it would not be possible to have 
opera on the scale of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, nor to bring here many expensive stars. What 
we want opera for in this city is something more im- 
portant than either of these matters. We want it in order 
to produce through it the great talent in our music schools, 
we want to use home talent for the production of a beau- 
tiful opera. I believe that this should be done in Cincin- 
nati, that it should be done in every city that has a sym- 
phony orchestra. I believe eventually we should have very 
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performances, not only in French, Italian and Ger- 

but in English, which so many of the American peo- 

le crave. It seems to me that to use operas in our large 
for the opportunity of producing local talent of a 

rder would be one of the ways of enlarging Ameri- 

est in music, in enlarging her devotion to it and 
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city for creating it 





Sigismond Stojowski’s Critical Classes at The von 
Ende School of Music. 





Stojowski’s critical classes at The von Ende School 
Music, New York, offer to the serious piano student, 


er and teacher alike an unparalleled opportunity. 


players have a chance of trying their powers 
mi-public way, every point that comes up for dis- 
presented in terms so general that it serves for 
htenment of the listeners, too, in all basic prin- 
interpretation and art. To do this, Mr. Stoiowski 





SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI. 


exceptionally fitted, by his double capacity of composer 
ianist. This command of the technic of composition 

es him a deep insight into the structure, style and mean- 
ng of masterpieces, while his virtuosity enables him to 


llustrate ints by examples drawn from the entire range 


f piano literature. Moreover, his long and close associa- 
ith Paderewski, whose pupil and friend Mr. Sto- 








has been for many years, stamps him in itself as 
isician of knowledge and consequence. 
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Saturday evening, January 8—Anton Witek, violin; Vita Witek, 
piano. 

Tuesday evening, January 11—Demons‘ration of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics, Thade de Iarecki; assisted by his pupil, Roxane von Ende. 

Friday evening, January 14—Piano recital, Alfred Newman, pupil 
of Sigismond Stojowski. 

Friday evening, January 21—Song recital, pupils of . Adrienne 
Remenyi-von Ende. 

Friday evening, January 28——Piano recital, Arthur Klein, pupil of 
Sigismond Stojowski. 

Admit two. 

Eighty-thirty o'clock. 


44 West 8sth Street, 
New York City. 





YOLANDA MERO IN COLUMBUS. 





Popular Pianist Accorded Rousing Welcome in Ohio City. 


One of the biggest hits during a tour of big hits was 
scored by Yolanda Mér6 at her recent appearance in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The papers of that city indorse this state- 
ment as follows: 


The art of a singer who has sung his way into millions of Ameri- 
can hearts and the wonderful musicianship of a woman who has 
mastered the piano and therefore makes it always obey her bidding, 
served to delight the audience of 3,000 which assembled at Memorial 
Hall last night to hear Evan Williams and Yolanda Méré, 

Mme. Méré, whose charming personality and genuine ability were 
remembered from her one previous appearance in Columbrs, scored 
a triumph. She was recalled after every number several times and 
always for an encore, and once she had to repeat her extra number, 
So exquisite was her singing tone and so thorough her command of 
tonal color. 

The most rousing applause came after her closing number, Liszt's 
rhapsody, and. rightly so, for she is a brilliant interpreter of Liszt, 
as we have had -occasion to note before. She achieves wonderful 
effects with the more impassioned passyges and yet she realizes the 
finer side. of compositions, such as this rhapsody, with a delicacy 
that even our best artists miss. In her interpretation of this master 
work she suffers not a whit by comparison with any contemporary 
pianist. In Rachmaninoff’s G minor prelude her firm tone, which 
never so far exceeded the limit as to betray pounding, was especially 
evident and there was a fairy daintiness in the fourth scherzo of 
Chopin. There was passionate intensity in her reading of Tausig’s 
transcription of Schumann’s “Spanish Romanza” a se~ene untrovbled 
spirit in Bach’s D minor preludium and great technical accomplish- 
ment manifested in Agghazy’s etude in octaves. The last named 
piece is a terrific thing to do technically, but Mme. Méré played it 
so smoothly that its diffculty would never be guessed by the un- 
initiated.—Columbus Evening Dispatch, December 15, 1915. 





It is a rare artist, indeed, who can come to Columbus in a joint 
recital with a favorite like Evan Williams and receive an ovation 
equal to or greater than that accorded to the tenor himself. But 
this honor was extended to Yolanda Méré, young Hungarian pianist, 
who first appeared here several years ago with the Women’s Music 
Club, and who returned Tuesday night in Miss Lacey’s “Quality 
Series.” 

Miss Méré gave exquisitely shaded interpretations, musical always, 
but distinctive and individual. She closed with a Liszt rhapsody, 
meeting its herculean demands in almost masculine fashion and in- 
fusing it with a fire that must come from her Magyar blood.—Co- 
lumbus Citizen, December 1g, 1915. 





The strong, sweet tenor of Evan Williams and the superb piano 
playing of Yolanda Mé-é, the latter new to Columbus, combined in 
a program of many delights. 

The playing of Yolanda Méré was really the sensation of the 
evening, since she is new here, and everyone was raving over the 
beauties of her tones. She has a marvelous touch. soft and caressing, 
but so clear that her notes are like separate crystals, with not a hint 
of slurring. She often reminds one of Harold Bauer. She can 
make the piano sing to us in mellow, delicious accents which are 
absolutely satisfying. And best of a'l, she never descends to a mere 
display of technic. She never forgets nor allows us to forget that 
she is playing music.—Ohio State Journal, Columbus, December 15, 
1915. 





Koemmenich for Beethoven Society. 





Louis Koemmenich, the popular conductor of the New 
York Oratorio Society, has been engaged as conductor of 
the fashionable Beethoven Society, Mrs. James D. Morti- 
mer, president. He will assume the baton at the Thurs- 
day morning rehearsal, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
January 13, 1916, and will, of course, conduct his first 
concert thereafter. This step on the part of the authori- 
ties places the society in the very forefront of women’s 
choral organizations, and the high musical ideals aimed 
at by the president and other officers now will be attained. 

Mr. Koemmenich is at work selecting music for study 
and performance, and the serious effort which marks all 
his work as a conductor is sure to be backed up by the or- 
ganization. 





Old epigram on a bad fiddler: 
“Old Orpheus play’d so well he mov’d Old Nick, 
Whilst thou mov’st nothing—but thy fiddlestick.” 
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/@iKEMP STILLINGS 
7 J America’s Brilliant Young Violinist 
en, 7B SEASON 1915-1916 NOW BOOKING. 








Address 64 Commonwea’th Ave., Boston, Mass. 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN NEW JERSEY. 


Various Choirs Active—Many Splendid Programs 
Offered—Attention Now Turns to the 
Festivals and Coming Concerts. 





December 27, 1915. 

Christmas is over, many of us regret to say, but it did 
not pass without the many festivities that always accom- 
pany this holiday. 

All over the State, the church choirs, particularly, have 
been busy, but the results of their labors were shown 
Christmas Day and the Sundays preceding and following, 
to the delight and satisfaction of all who attended the 
services. 

Now that Christmas is over, however, the attention of 
the singers and choir directors is being turned to the com- 
ing spring festivals in Paterson, Newark and Jersey City 
respectively. As soon as the New Year’s services are 
over, it is expected greater interest even than heretofore 
shown will be centered in the April or May concerts. 

Notwithstanding the holidays, the three festival choruses 
have met each week as usual, the attendance being not as 
small as was expected. From now on every effort is to 
be made to increase the size of the choruses to the desired 
number, and the work at the rehearsals will be pushed 
vigorously forward. T. W. ALien. 

Wiss Building, 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Mme. Fremstad to Give 
Aeolian Hall Recital, January 17. 





Announcement is made by Maximillian Elser, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Booking and Promoting Corporation, that 
Olive Fremstad will give her first New York recital of the 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD. 


season in Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, January 17. 
Mme. Fremstad‘s recital had originally been planned for 
early in November, but was postponed on account of. the 
prima donna’s engagements to sing guest performances in 
Wagnerian opera with the Chicago Opera Association. 
Mme. Fremstad is still in the “Windy City,” winning new 
laurels in her interpretation of the roles that have made 
her famous. She will return to New York shortly to pre- 
pare her program, which, it is promised, will include songs 
of great beauty and interest. 





The Harrolds’ Christmas Tree. 





Mr. and Mrs. Orville Harrold gave a most enjoyable 
Christmas Eve party at their charming home, on Central 
Park West, New York City. There were gifts both valu- 
able and humorous for all the guests, among whom were 
many prominent members of the New York music world» 
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FELYNE VERBIST IN NEW YORK. 


Artist Famous In Europe and South America Is Charmed 
With Metropolis. 








Felyne Verbist is now in New York City. In fact Mlle. 
Verbist has been in the metropolis for several days, and 
has been living quietly in her handsome rose colored suite 
at the Hotel Knickerbocker, in the meantime making pri- 
vate excursions of her own “seeing New York.” 

“And,” said she to the writer, who had incidentally 
heard of her arrival, and by special favor had gained 
entree to this celebrity, “I have 





in her art. These reviews written by leading musical 
judges of the various countries were evidently of small 
interest to her. It has come to hearing also that, next to 
Caruso and Ruffo, Mile. Verbist received the largest com- 
pensations of any other artists on her recent South Amer- 
ican tour. But mademoiselle could not be led into talk- 
ing of this, 

“I feel my music,” she preferred to say, “I feel every 
bit of it,” with a shrug, “steps are not the main thing in 
dancing. My forte consists in the real feeling, and in 
the interpreting of music, written especially for the bal- 
let”—all spoken with her captivating French inflection. 





lt was the day .before Christmas. As the interviewer 
left the young girl, he wished her a “Merry Christmas” 
after the hearty American fashion. 

“I wish good Christmas to all Americans here”—the 
tears were welling to her beautiful eyes—“but there is 
no Christmas for me. I left my home at the beginning of 
the war. I scarcely get news from my mother and there is 
no Christmas for me until I see my Belgium home 
again. 

And should the writer be privileged to see the lithe, joy- 
ous figure flit through the fantasies of Saint-Saéns, De- 
libes, Debussy or Grieg, in fancy he will be sure to see the 
other picture also of the love- 





to tilt my head thus” (pushing 
out her chin saucily), “to see 
the tops of the buildings as I 
walk along the streets.” 

“Celebrity” is perhaps some- 
what anticipated from an 
American viewpoint. Not so, 
however, in England, Conti- 
nental Europe, or South Amer- 
ica. For since her Covent Gar- 
den dubut at sixteen years of 
age, and more particularly dur- 
ing the last two years, Mlle. 
Verbist has been a favorite of 
kings and queens, and standing 
contracts (until 1918) at Co- 
vent Garden and at the Royal 
Opera at Brussels, would now 
be demanding their fulfillment, 
were it not for the disturbing 
conditions there at present. 

“A favorite of kings and 
queens,” the writer stated 
above. Even so; here is one 
instance: After her second 
day in Madrid, King Alfonso 
sent for her, having heard of 
her excellent interpretations. 

Mademoiselle was ca!led from 
the room, and this writer, 
while waiting, wandered about 
the attractive reception room. 
On the mantel stood two artis- 
tically framed photographs 
which invited attention. On 
the one was written in French 
the signature to Mlle. Verbist, 
from King Alfonso, R. H.; 
and similarly the name of Isa- 
belle de Bourbon on the sec- 
ond. 





As mademoiselle entered 
the writer suggested that she 
must be very proud of such pic- 
tures. But modesty is a charm- 
ingly conspicuous characteristic 
of Felyne Verbist. Her only 
thought and interest, excluding 
her new and vivacious delight 
in our metropolitan city, ap- 
parently was that of her art. 

Of her it was written, when 
she first made her debut in 
London: “Mlle. Verbist, young- 
est of premiéres danseuses, is 
not a whit affected by her dis- 
tinction. Her youth has kept 











ly, pathetic Belgian girl, in 
whose heart there will be no 
Good Christmas until she sees 
her Belgium hoime again. 


Platon Brounoff’s 
Busy Season. 





“Young America’s Art For- 
um” is the name of a weekly 
gathering of speakers, singers 
and executants on musical in- 
struments, of which Platon 
Brounoff is director, and which 
met last Sunday evening, De- 
cember 26, at the Harlem 
Casino, New York City. James 
R. Brown gave a talk, “What 
is the Present Ideal: the Dol- 
lar, or Something Else?” <A 
discussion followed, after 
which there was a concert, in 
which the following well 
known artists took part: Mme. 
Buckhout, 
Blazeiewicz, piano; Leo UIl- 
man, baritone; D. J. Briegleb, 
tenor, and Max Dolin, violin- 
ist. Piaton Brounoff also read 
his story, “Mormonism in Hes- 
ter Street.” January 2 Prof. 
Robert Ely will speak on “What 
Will Be, After the War.” 

It has been said that should 
the speaker of the evening, the 
singers or the pianist, for any 
reason, fail to appear at the 
gathering, then Professor 
Brounoff himself is perfectly 
able to substitute for any or 
all of them. Few of us have 
such varied talents! 





soprano ; Mme. 


“Dreams and Visions of 
Great Composers” is the title 
of a new work, still in manu- 
script, by Brounoff. Jn these 
he characterizes the composers 
in such fashion as to make the 
hearer identify the character- 
istic features of each; the pres- 
ent writer was able to name 
them without trouble. Mr. 
Brounoff’s son and daughter, 
aged respectively eleven and 
nine years, both play the piano 
nicely. 








her from the blighting conceit 
which destroys the work of so 
many stage folk. You do not 
think of her as one who has toiled long and late to ac- 
quire an-art, but as a dainty girl whose joy of life has 
led her before the footlights for a space, where she aban- 
dons her lithe figure to the rhythmic consonance of the or- 
chestra.” And all this so far as the writer is a judge of 
human nature may be said of her today. 

Her art? Europeans would say that she is the embodi- 
ment of Terpsichorean grace and interpretation, for 
Felyne Verbist is the renowned premiére danseuse of the 
Royal Opera of Brussels and of Covent Garden, inter- 
preter of the classic danse and without peer, if credence is 
to be placed in the columns of enthusiastic press reviews 
in Italian, English, Spanish, French, etc. 

All this the writer gleaned through no suggestion of 
Mlle. Verbist. Indeed not. Mademoiselle is too absorbed 
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FELYNE VERBIST. 


“I suppose you will accept American engagements?” ob- 
served the writer. 

“T don’t know”—with delightful hesitancy—“I have been 
attracted to this country for years.” (Mademoiselle has 
not yet attained her twenty-first year.) 

“T love your New York, and I wanted to see your Hip- 
potrome, its wonderful stage, etc.” 

“Yes, I have been there already,” she added in reply to 
the interviewer's questioning glance. 

The writer reminded mademoiielle of her earlier ques- 
tion. 

“Why, yes,” deliberately, “I might appear in New York. 
I am on tremendous contract abroad, however. I might 
just for a month or so, but I haven’t taken a decision yet.” 


Brounoff’s article, “Market- 
ing .a Grand Opera,” will 
be found on page 39 of 
this issue of the Musicat Courter, and is unusually in- 
teresting. 





Actors’ Earnings in the Films. 





Moving picture enterprise is not only making millions 
for stockholders, but has opened the door for lucrative 
gain to actors who help to make the pictures.. One actress 
is now under contract for a term of three years, to ap 
pear in four films a year, at a compensation of $40,000 for 
each film, which means about half a million dollars for the 
actress. A famous prima donna, who was lately shown on 
films in Newark, is said to have received for her appear- 
ance in them more than she could earn in a whole season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House—Newark (N. J.) Eagle 








Reinald Werrenrath 





Is Singing: 











HEARTS COUNTRY 2y JOHN A. CARPENTER 
TWO EPITAPHS (Upon a Child—tUpon a Virgin) 

By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 
ULTIMA ROSA By H. REGINALD SPIER 
WITCH WOMAN 2» DEEMs TAYLOR 
WEY DOES AZURE DECK THE SKY ?°y.005. cin. 
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ARTEMISIA BOWEN “2 


For Concerts, Musicales and At Homes 
Address 166 West 72nd Street - + New York 


HARRIET BOS Te. 


Management: ERNEST BRIGGS, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
Private Address, 235 W. 102d Street, New York. 


MARGARET HARRISON 22% 


E AST 1otx STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


Fe Ez SOPRANO 


(Covent Garden) 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Vernon d’Arnalle Baritone 


Management: The Lillie Lawlor Allied Arts, 131 E. 66th St., N.Y. 
Phone, Plaza 5501 Paris Office: 8 Rue Benjamin Godard 
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Management, Foster & David, soo Fifth Avenue 
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SHERWOOD Italian Method 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Teacher of Singing 


328 West 57th Street 
New York 
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Witek-Malkin Trio 


Anton Witek, Violin Vita Witek, Piano 
Joseph Malkin, Cello 


Direction Max O. Kunze, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 














SEASON 1915-16 


ROSINA VAN DYK 


SOPRANO 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Avaliable for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


ALICE VERLET 


Grand Opera, Paris 
“There was goid of the purest in Mile. Verlet’s | 























voice.”""— London Daily Express. 
Address GEORGE EDWARD, Secretary 
637 Madison Ave.. New York Phone 8869 Plaza 


SEASON 1915-1916 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


The Ultra Modern Composer-Pianist 
For Terms and Dates, Address: 
ert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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INDIANAPOLIS GIVES SAN CARLO 
COMPANY ROYAL WELCOME. 


One Week Only of Splendid Performances by This Company 
Does Not Satisfy Indiana City Which Desires a Longer 
Engagement — Eddy Brown a Native of 
Indianapolis—Annual Presentation 
of “‘The Messiah.’’ 








Indianapolis, Ind., D ber 24, 1915. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company, on December 11, 
completed a week’s engagement in Indianapolis, and it is 
doubtful if any musical offering of this nature has ever 
been more thoroughly enjoyed by music lovers in this and 
surrounding cities. 

Indianapolis has rarely been favored with such an oppor- 
tunity to hear a capable company in grand opera, and: that 
the eight performances were not enough goes without say- 
ing. The offerings were “Aida,” “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Trovatore.” 

The work of the San Carlo Company was marked with 
a finish that was at once satisfying. The company is ex- 
ceptionally well balanced, and has a wealth of talent which 
is deserving of the highest praise—it is a company of 
artists. 

Mary Kaestner, Edvige Vaccari, Carolina Zawner, and 
Emanuel Salazar, Giuseppe Agostini, Alessandro Modesti 
and Angelo Antola are cast for the important characters, 
and it was due in a large measure to their excellent work 
that the company received such a royal reception. The 
minor parts were well taken care of and the chorus is ex- 
cellent. Notwithstanding the exceptional ability of the 
entire cast, several of the artists deserve special mention. 
Mary Kaestner’s Aida, Marguerite, Santuzza and Leo- 
nora were satisfying in every respect. She is a dramatic 
soprano, and has a voice of great beauty and power. Her 
work improved as the week progressed, reaching a climax 
in her wonderful portrayal of Leonora in “Trovatore.” 
Edvige Vaccari, the coloratura soprano, possesses a beau- 
tiful voice and excellent technic. She is one of the strong 
members of the company and her portrayals were always 
adequate. Among the male voices, those of Salazar and 
Agostini stand out prominently. Salazar became a favorite 
after his excellent work in “Aida” on Monday evening, 
and his admirers increased in numbers with each appear- 
ance. He has much dramatic ability, a personality that is 
irresistible, and a voice that places him in the front rank 
with the best tenors in this country. He sings with an 





ease and sureness that are evident at all times, and has an 
unusual range, as was evidenced in “Trovatore,” when he 
took high C. Temperament also is not lacking in this 
young Spanish tenor. Agostini has one of those distinctly 
Italian tenor voices that flow along as smoothly and nat- 
urally as water purling over the pebbles in a brook. Any 
part assigned to him is in skilled hands and he can always 
be depended upon for a finished performance. 

The high standard maintained by the company in an ar- 
tistic sense was equalled by scenic equipment and costumes 
that were more than adequate. 

Not to meet and know the genial Fortune Gallo, manager 
of the company, would be a “misfortune” indeed. He has 
an eye, ear and mind for everything; nothing is over- 
looked, and, knowing him, one understands why there is 
such dispatch, thoroughness and smoothness in connection 
with each performance. 

The company carries an excellent orchestra, under the 
direction of two conductors, F. Guerrieri and G. Angelini, 
thus guaranteeing the instrumental support so necessary 
for the successful presentations given by this company that 
is capable to such a high degree. 

Our one regret is that the Indianapolis booking was for 
one week only, and it is hoped this company will favor us 
with a return engagement next season, The San Carlo 
management has proved that it is possible for a “road 
company,” made up of artists and adequately equipped in 
every other respect, to present grand opera at popular 
prices, and Indianapolis most certainly wishes chis excel- 
lent company continued success. 


Eppy Brown To Be HEarp. 

Eddy Brown, the young American violinist, whose home 
is in Indianapolis, and who received his early instruction 
from Hugh McGibney, dean of the violin department of 
the Metropolitan School of Music of that city, will appear 
in his home city for the first time since completing his 
study in Europe, during the Christmas holiday season. He 
will appear under the management of Ona B. Talbot. 


ANNUAL “MESSIAH” PRESENTATION. 

The People’s Chorus of 200 voices, under the direction 
of Edward Bailey Birge, and the Indianapolis Orchestra, 
presented Handel’s “The Messiah” at the Murat Theatre. 
on Sunday afternoon, December 19. The presentation of 
“The Messiah” has been an annual Christmas holiday 
event for four successive seasons. The chorus and or- 
chestra were assisted by Hazel Simmons Bowles, soprano; 
Alma Beck, contralto; Charles McCarthy, tenor, and 
Charles E. Gallagher, basso. 





KANSAS CITY MUSIC 
IS OF HIGH ORDER. 


Orchestral, Chamber Music, Choral and Solo Performances 
Win Success—A Brahms Premiere—Sunday ‘‘Pops’’ 
Are Popular—Church Choir Sings Cycle. 


Kansas City, Mo., December 12, 1915. 

Tuesday afternoon of the 7th the second concert by the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra was given in the Shubert. 
Interest was centered in the first hearing of Sanford’s sym- 
phony in F, called “Irish.” Percy Grainger’s “Molly oa 
the Shore” and “Shepherd’s Hey” also were new. Hein- 
rich Rittmeister, concertmaster, appeared as soloist in 
Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polonaise. 


SuNpDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


The second popular concert by the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given Sunday afternoon in Conven- 
tion Hall to an audience of more than 9,000. This public 
patronage has rejoiced the hearts of the sponsors of these 
concerts, so that now there are hopes of having them more 
than once in a month. A chorus of 500 voices, gathered 
from hedges and byways, sang oratorio. excerpts admirably 
under the decisive baton of Earl Rosenberg. Paul Law-. 
less, tenor; Mrs. Wallace Robinson, soprano, and Charles 
H. Cease, baritone, were the soloists. Mrs. Robinson also 
sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with orchestra so acceptably 
that she Was compelled to give two extra numbers, which 
she did, with Jennie Schultz at the piano. Carl Busch con- 
ducted. 


PHILHARMONIC Quartet HEARD. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet,.which is now in its 
fourth season, gave its first concert in All Souls’ Church 
Thursday evening. As it now exists its personnel is: Mar- 
garet Folwler-Forbes, first violin; Alice Brown Street, sec- 
ond violin; R. M. Weber, viola; Sol Alberti, cello. The 
concert was noteworthy for the first hearing in this city 
of Brahms’ wonderful trio for piano, violin and horn. It 
was played well by Mrs. Forbes (violin), Sol Alberti 
(piano), John Aitcella (horn). The quartet gave Beetho- 
ven and Schubert works good, clean readings. 


Sonatas MAKE Up ProcraAMs. 


A delightful sonata evening was given in Drexel Hall 
Friday-evening by Mr. and Mrs. Henri Shostat-and- Blanche 


Best. The performances were profitable and enjoyable, 
given by two such excellent violinists as Mr. and Mrs. 
Shostal, accompanied by a pianist of Miss Best’s ability and 
charm. 

ExceLLent CHurcH Cuore. 


The choir of Linwood Boulevard Christian Church gave 
a beautiful performance of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” in the Atheneum Club rooms Tuesday night. 
This is one of the very best quartet choirs in the city, con- 
taining such well known solo singers as Lotta G. Hickman, 
soprano; Mrs. Leslie Beard, contralto; Joseph A. Farrell, 
basso; George Deane, tenor, and Mrs. George Forsee, or- 
ganist. 

Music Notes. 


Charles H. Cease gave the last of a series of five pro- 
grams of American composers of song Wednesday after- 
noon in Parish House of Linwood Presbyterian Church. 
He was assisted by Geneve Lichtenwalter. 

Marie Kaiser spent a few days here with friends, re- 
turning to New York from her Western tour. She reports 
everything most optimistically. Kansas City always has a 
big welcome for her. Geneve LICHTENWALTER. 





Arens Artist-Pupil’s Success, 


Caryl Bensel, whose singing hr been frequently lauded. 
in the columns of the Musica Courter, appeared recently 
as soloist for the Boro Women’s Club, of Bloomfield, N. J., 
and next day a local paper said of her: 


Caryl Bensel, of New York, delighted a large audience by 
her splendid rendering of a fine program, consisting of four groups 
of songs, English (both old and modern), French and German. 

Mme. Bensel possesses a full, sweet, ringing soprano voice, a 
method thoroughly artistic in every detail and these, combined with 
a charming personality, make it a joy to listen to her rendering 
of beautiful songs. She has, besides, a wonderful repertoire, and a 
scholarly understanding of the traditions and spirit of the music 
of the different nations, being perfectly at home in each, Among 
the songs, in which considerable dramatic power and coloring were 
displayed, were Schumann’s “Er Ist’s,” ‘Il est doux” (from “Hero- 
diade,” by Massenet) and “Der Schmied,” by Brahms, in which one 
could almost hear the clang of the anvil and see the sparks fly. — 

Especially lovely were M et’s “Cr le” and “Andenk 
by Joseph Bensel, and “Das xiaes' Vergessenheit,” by Von Fielitz, 
in which the legato passages were very beautifully rendered. Other 
composers represented on the program were Chaminade, Leroux, 
Cadman and Victor Herbert. To enthusiastic applause Mme. Bensel 
responded by singing ‘One Fine Day,” from “Madame Buterfly,” 
and Sinding’s. “Sylvelin.”—The Independent Press, S 
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SAN ANTONIO HOLDS 
THANKSGIVING SONG FESTIVAL. 


Mozart Society Gives Notable Program—Recitals. 
San Antonio, Texas, December 3, 1915. 

A Thanksgiving Song Festival was held in San Antonio. 
On Thanksgiving Day the various choruses, for both men 
and women, also for mixed voices, assembled on Alamo 
Plaza, where, under the direction of Arthur Claassen, they 
sang patriotic songs, accompanied by the San Antonio 
Municipal Band. The band gave also several selections di- 
rected by the leader, W. H. Smith. In the afternoon and 
evening the band was heard likewise in Travis Park. Fri- 
day night, a concert was given at Beethoven Hall, by an 
orchestra directed by Arthur Claassen, and the following 
soloists: Edna Polhemus, soprano; Elsa Harms, con- 
tralto; John M. Steinfeldt, pianist; Charles Cameron 
Bell, tenor; Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; Mrs. Ernest 
Scrivener, contralto; the Beethoven Mannerchor, and the 
San Antonio Mozart Society. The orchestra gave compo- 
sitions by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Czibulka, Schumann, 
Halvorsen. Edna Polhemus sang “Last Night,” by Kjerulf 
and “The Last Rose of Summer,” which showed to ad- 
vantage the lyric quality of her voice. The Beethoven 
Mannerchor gave choruses by C. J. Schmidt and Mozart- 
Claassen. Elsa Harms sang “Parting,” by Claassen and 
“Komm Mit Mir in die Fruehlingsnacht,” by Van Der 
Stucken. Her rendition was greeted with great applause. 
John M. Steinfeldt gave one of his own compositions, 
“Romanza Appassionata,” and rhapsodie by Dohnanyi. He 
is always well received. Mr. Steinfeldt is one of the most 
prominent teachers here, besides being a composer. Charles 
Cameron Bell gave “Ecstasy,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and 
“Good-bye,” by Tosti. The songs showed to advantage his 
splendid dramatic voice. Mrs. L. L. Marks rendered the 
“Die Allmacht,” by Schubert-Liszt, .accompanied by the 
Mannerchor and orchestra in masterly style. Mrs. Ernest 
Scrivener sang “The Cry of Rachel,” by Salter, which 
showed her splendid range and dramatic quality. Strauss’ 
“By the Beautiful Blue Danube” by the Mozart Society, 
under the direction of Arthur Claassen, was beautifully 
delivered. The accompanists were Alois Braun and Ruth 
Bingamer. 


Paut Reimers Sororst at Mozart Society. 


Wednesday, December 1, the San Antonio Mozart So- 
ciety presented Paul Reimers, tenor, in recital. He was 
assisted by the society. A very large audience was present 
to hear the splendid program given. Paul Reimers’ voice 
is of beautiful lyric quality and the numbers chosen 
showed it to advantage. He gave compositions by Caccini, 
Weckerlin, Mendelssohn, Schubert and Somner and a 
group of international folksongs. Before each folksong 
he told the meaning of the foreign words, which made 
them doubly interesting. The Mozart Society sang its 
numbers splendidly, and showed the very careful training 
given it by the director, Arthur Claassen. The selections 
were by Lassen, Damrosch, Wassili Leps, Henry Pasmore 
and Spross. 

: Turspay Musicat Cius Procram. 

The last meeting for 1915 of the Tuesday Musical Club 
was held December 7, at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg. The subject for the program was “Sere- 
nades and Barcarolles”; the leaders, Mrs. G. E. Gwinn 
and Mrs. C. H. Bertrand. The following members gave 
the program: Flora Briggs, Ethel Holmgreen, Hazel Cain, 


Mrs, Fred Jones, Mrs. T. H. Flannery, Edward Goldstein 
and the Tuesday Musical Auxiliary Chorus directed by 
Mrs. Ed. Hoyed, Sr. The accompanists were Ruth Bing- 
amar, Mildred Gates, Mrs. Edward Sachs, and Kathleen 
Blair Clarke. Two features of the afternoon were the 
singing by Mrs. Fred Jones, of “Grandmother’s Garden,” 
composed by Carl Hahn (now in New York, but formerly 
of San Antonio) and dedicated to Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, and 
a group of songs by Kathleen Blair Clarke, “Serenade,” 
“Constancy” and “Bonny Peg.” The “Serenade” is dedi- 
cated also to Mrs. Hertzberg. Mrs. Clarke is a musician 
of worth, her compositions being excellent. 


Recirat sy Mrs. Marks’ Pupits. 


Advanced pupils of Mrs. L. L. Marks, appeared in re- 
cital, Monday, December 6, in the Gunter ballroom. They 
were Mrs. Irvin R. Stone, Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, Maude 
Cunyus, Tip Thomason, Lucille Morriss, Hermine Sulz- 
bacher, Inez McKinney, Gladys Hall, Lillian Wagner, 
Madeline Goldman, Josephine Preiss, Mrs. E. L. McCoun, 
Felice Gaffney, Mr. Fre Keller, Lillian Oppenheimer, Al- 
leene Beakley, Mabel Cohen, Ruth Bingamar, Ferdinand 
Groos and Dr. L. C. Fairbank. The accompanists were 
Mrs. L, L. Marks and Ruth Bingamar. 


GwINN-RomBERG RECITAL. 


Mrs. G. E. Gwinn, soprano, and Walter Romberg, vio- 
linist, gave a recital recently, at the S. A. Female College. 
The splendid program was greatly enjoyed by the large 
audience present. Mrs. STANLEY WINTERS. 





“Romances en Costumes.” 

The charming costume recital, with its appeal both to 
the eye and to the ear, has perhaps no better exponents 
than Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pifia in their “Ro- 
mances en Costumes.”. These clever artists have searched 
carefully among the songs of different nations for some- 
thing which shall be entirely characteristic, and yet novel 
and unhackneyed. A delightful atmosphere is added to 
these songs by the costumes, which are true to type in 
every detail and of unusual beauty in color and texture. 

A program which Mr. de Bruyn and Mme. de Pifia have 
arranged is as follows: 

French Marquis— 
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PEM WP S65 00 cnecvancuiecees Raadsdecckinsukhavecmineched Maley 
SEE DOIN 5553 SedeVawbedcccapsanacdpes daecds Maley 
PA ia iy (uk vases setan senecenaelplbdiocunbeda tse siécle 
Spanish Girl— 
Be GE OB apps es 8s cus cb cnnecaeuns Pyrenean folksong 
Ss Lite 04 ee dna ce BH RAS buneeb uve sceuse asa os be Granados 
SEL EN nha ibahiGees based cence beccegurddvedecosendeh Fuentes 
EE a. Gad gh cane need on 5 Sseanks Hedy niabebbbeb eet clh: Fuentes 
Peanant of the Abruzzi (Italian)— 
BE Enns ccwah sateh biden bedurs baens phen bende e bea @ Burgmein 
STN. ccs s caweh eae oe tu eylhckobos ua ean cs Leoncavallo 
EEE Dcat pchlidouks east do Reaakaewelecurspanenearae Tirindelli 
I, ok cg cats ceakicéan ss vacea tne se eadanndeelae De Leva 
Peter Pan— 
Re Ee a or esos. dnaks (Gigi cad wh catwaasede Mendelssohn 
NO Latins vb shia Cedewe ve ta sends ttees eta cide oe Class 
MO SENUEE  Gabiva veaeet phdeickvcoUetecsccuntasgaehavews Maley 
eer ES errs + 
Hungarian duets— 
Dein Bild im Herzensgrund................ Hungarian folksong 
(Csanyi arrangement) 
Pe, WOO... 3 GMM Ge a eke ccc s ca selcces wudadecce Novak 
Sy UE : GMa davkaw bvecaceess nkdebsc feceaciesée Dvorak 





*Specially composed for Mr. de Bruyn and Mme. de_Pifia by 
Mrs. Maley. 


FISCHER-EVANS, A GRATIFYING COMBINATION. 
A Shreveport, La., Testimonial. 





“The only trouble I am finding with Otto L. Fischer, the 
celebrated American pianist and composer,” writes Iris 
Pendleton to a Musicat Counter staff member, “and Harry 
Evans, the renowned London basso-cantante, whose joint 
recital tour I am managing, and whose American concert 
work I have always had the pleasure of managing, is that 
they will not be able to fill all the engagements for which 
they are wanted. I have just closed contracts for these 
artists to give a joint recital at Fort Smith, Ark., and the 
next evening to appear under the same auspices in Fort 
Smith, in a performance of ‘The Messiah.’ Joint recitals 
have also just been contracted for these artists at McAllis- 
ter and Shawnee, Okla.” 

Messrs. Fischer and Evans appeared in Shreveport, La., 
recently, an account of which, culled from the Shreveport 
Times, is reprinted below: 

“The Matinee Musical Coterie achieved a triumph of 
good taste and pleasure giving in bringing to the city two 
such artists as Otto Fischer and Harry Evans. That their 
efforts were appreciated was shown in the audience that 
last night filled the white and gold ballroom of Hotel 
Youree. The numbers given by both artists were in an 
ascending scale of excellence, and to make a choice was 
more a matter of personal preference than intrinsic excel- 
lence, of rendering one above the other. 

“Mr. Evans had the pleasing way of explaining where 
he thought interpretation added to understanding and en- 
joyment, but the opening aria, ‘It Is Enough,’ from ‘Elijah,’ 
was given by him with an abandonment of hope that told 
the story in the refrain, of blighted ambitions and surren- 
der to death. Mr. Evans’ voice is sweet, true, virile, and 
above all things tells the story of the song in its tempera- 
mental presentation. An artist is always good authority 
as to his own ambition, and Mr. Evans says he cares noth- 
ing for music that is all technic, that interpretation is the 
real message. When asked which of the program was to 
him the most appealing, he said the ‘mother’ songs, because 
his mother was so far away (in England), and ‘Tommy 
Lad,’ because he had a laddie of his own. But there is 
no doubt as to dramatic rendition that ‘The Erl King’ was 
wonderfully presented, and that only an artist could sing 
‘The Monotone,’ a monotone upon the composer’s thoughts 
upon the death of his mother. Notwithstanding the length 
of the program, ‘A Little Irish Girl’ was given as an encore 
with rollicking humor. 

“Mr. Fischer’s opening number, staccato study, was 
brilliant in execution and followed by ‘Gondoliera’ and 
‘Venice and Naples,’ in wonderful contrast. The very rip- 
ple of the waves against the moving gondola, the softiy 
murmured love song, the deeper bass notes of a more ven- 
turesome carrolling, and the boom of the church bell, were 
transferred to the thoughts of the listener. “The Wind’ 
and scherzo, op. 16, were both given with mastery of 
technic, and the ‘Rigoletto Paraphrase,’ had-all the tuneful 
sparkle of the Verdi-Liszt school, with added pleasure of 
familiar melody. Mr. Fischer gave as an encore ‘Liebes- 
traum,’ No. 3, Liszt, with an execution that seemed to draw 
the piano keys into his hands to do as he would with them. 

“This third musical program given by the Matinee Mu- 
sicale Coterie for the pleasure of the club members and 
their friends, continues to realize the ambition of the club 
to present the best to be obtained in the concert world.” 
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SKOYGAARD’S CONTINUED SUCCESS. 
Violinist is Supported by Admirable Company. 


Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, who is making an Amer- 
n tour this season, with the assistance of the New York 
ropolitan Company, is meeting everywhere with much 
iccess. Alice Skovgaard is the pianist of the company, 
is made up of Francis W. Cowles, baritone; Molly 





ALICE SKOVGAARD. 


Byerly Wilson, contralto; Florence Hawkins and Clara 
Freuler, mezzo-soprano, 

Following are clippings from Greeley, Col., and Salt 
Lake City and several other cities visited. The Salt Lake 
City concert was under the auspices of the Tabernacle 
Choir and the Greeley concert was handled by a prominent 
school of music: 


Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and members of the New 
York Metropolitan Company of grand opera singers delighted a 
rge audience at the Sterling Theatre last night. Taken as a whole, 
mpany was one of the best ever heard in Greeley with here 

nd there an artist whose work will be remembered long afterward. 
ere ist loubt that Skovgaard ranks among the really big vio- 

the day. He seems to have the beautiful tone and technic 

meet any requirement. As for the rest, it is merely a matter 
temperament A Dane cannot play like a Hungarian, and a 


Frenchman cannot play like a Dane. Their temperaments are too 

ely fferent. It depends then upon what temperament you wish 
rpreted thru the music just which one you like the 
ere ave been but few artists, if any, ever heard in 


ey that surpass Skovgaard. 
isic was not by any means confined to the violinist 
»any, for one of the most pleasing numbers of the entire 
the aria from “Madame Butterfly,” sung by Florence 
Hawkir followed by “Annie Laurie” as an encore number. That 
the number one remembers best the next morning, when 
ment one can rid himself of the floating strains of the bar- 
Tales of Hoffman.” 
Miss Hawkins, soprano, will he welcome back to Greeley any time 
nds opportunity. 
It may be a strange proceeding to pick out the accompanist of a 
t as possibly the star of the evening, but Mrs. Axel 
ird should have a prominent place on all the programs of the 
ny Her one number on the program was one of the best. 
f Clara Freuler, Molly Byerly Wilson and of Francis 
owles was all of a high order and went far toward rounding 
the most delightful concerts ever heard in Greeley.— 
Daily Tribune and Republican, December 10, 1915. 
vgaard’s first appearance in Salt Lake, to an audience 
ve hundred at Assembly Hall last night, sustained the 
which preceded him and the audience was favorably im- 
s with is sincerity and devotion. 
‘I ways feel some disappointment when I play the Bruch con- 
h the piano, it should be full orchestra; but I understand 
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you have many fine musicians here.” And although he didn’t say 
it his manner betokened that he was determined to give such a 
demonstration of his art as might be demanded of him in Missouri. 
It is not to be disputed that it proved the texture of his artistry. 

A group which followed was both politan and ecstatic, in- 
cluding Kreisler’s Vienna caprice, a Chopin nocturne, the Vieuxtemps 
fantasy on “St. Patrick’s Day,” with Kreisler’s Spanish serenade 
for encore. The familiar old Irish melody was a glittering suc- 
cession of pyrotechnics, harmonics, staccato ripples, pizzicato tricks, 
trills and turns, yet maintaining the theme withal; it was not “St. 
Patrick’s Day” with variations, but “St. Patrick’s Day” with almost 
every twist known to violin technic. 

The final group for violin included two compositions by Skov- 
gaard, his entire portfolio of original effort. The Hungarian dance 
was his first creation, when fourteen years old; and the Spanish 
dance, his last at fifteen. “I have added nothing to them,” he said, 
“and today they are just as I wrote them.” Both do him honor.— 
Herald-Republican, Salt Lak City, December 17, 1915. 








With Axel Skovgaard, famous Danish violinist, as the bright par- 
ticular star, and a number of talented musicians and the tabernacle 
choir for good measure, the concert given last night at Assembly 
Hall under the auspices of the choir and the management of Fred 
C, Graham certainly furnished the many music lovers present an 
evening of artistic pleasure. 

Skovgaard’s playing throughout the program characterized him as 
an able, talented, well trained musician, of strong temperament and 
magnetic personality. His technic was splendid throughout, and the 
two numbers of his own composition, “Spanish Dance’ and “Hun- 
garian Dance,” proved him a gifted composer as well as master of 
the violin. 

The assisting artists form an organization known as the New York 
Metropolitan Company. They are Florence Hawkins and Clara 
Freuler, sopranos; Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto; Francis W. 
Cowles, tenor; Mrs. Axel Skovgaard, pianist. They gave their 
scheduled program without change and graciously included several 
numbers in response to hearty encores.—Salt Lake Tribune, Decem- 
ber 17, 1915. 





While the leading attraction was Axel Skovgaard, the celebrated 
and world famous violinist, every member of the company was an 
artist of extraordinary ability. A discriminating critic would have 
had some trouble in selecting any particular member of the company 
as the star. They were all good and one of the largest and most 
refined audiences gathered together in Dodge City this year liberally 
applauded each number of the program. Florence Hawkins, the so- 
prano, and Francis W. Cowles were especially enjoyed. The Metro- 
politan Company will be greeted by a warm reception if they ever 
make a return engagement to Dodge City —Dodge City (Kan.) Jour- 
nal, December 9, 1915. 





The Skovgaard musical entertainment, under the auspices of the 
Rocky Ford Music Club at the Grand Opera House, Monday even- 
ing, proved an entertainment worthy of the patronage of the popu- 
lace. 

The lovers of classic music, vocal and. instrumental, were given a 
treat in musical art seldom heard outside of the great cities. 

Mr. Skovgaard is one of the most talented performers known to 
the violin world, while his associates forming the New York Metro- 
politan Company rank well with the great violinist of Denmark. 
Viadimir Neveloff is touring the West with an aggregation: of 
musical talent that is meeting with hearty approval.—Rocky Ford 
(Col.) Gazette-Topic, December 8, 1915. 





Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, whose artistry is supple- 
mented by a $13,000 Stradivarius violin, was heard in a concert 
program at the Unity Church last evening. His music is satisfying; 
there is evidence of a keen understanding which finds a happy out 
let in technic of the highest standard. His tone is excellent and the 
expressiveness of his work is notably worthy. Three movements 
of the Bruch concerto in G minor made up the heaviest offering of 
the program, each interpreted with regard to the smallest detail. 
Lighter numbers, “Caprice Viennois,” by Kreisler; “The Bee,” by 
Schubert, and the Chopin nocturne, op. 9, were interspersed by 
original compositions, 

Assisting was a metropolitan company including Molly Byerly Wil- 
son, contralto; Florence Hawkins, soprano, and Clara Freuler, mezzo 
soprano, who appeared in solo and ensemble numbers. Particularly 
well balanced was the barcarolle from “Tales from Hoffman,” in 
which the three voices were augmented by the baritone of Francis 
Cowles. Miss Wilson’s presentation of “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from ‘Samson and Delilah,” displayed a contralto of good 
range and quality. 

Mrs. Skovgaard at the piano, who did excellent work as an accom- 
panist, was much appreciated in a solo number, the Liszt polonaise 
in E major.—Denver Times, December 9, 1915. 





LOS KAMP-HOUSE OVATION IN KINGSTON. 


Virginia Los Kamp, contralto, and Judson House, tenor, 
artist-pupils of Miller Vocal Art-Science, under the in- 
struction of Adelaide Gescheidt, recently appeared in a 
recital in Kingston, New York, with unusual success. Said 
the Kingston Daily Freeman: 

“Miss Los Kamp’s rich contralto voice is thoroughly 
appreciated in the city, and she gave a fine and impressive 
rendition of the aria. In fact, Miss Los Kamp’s 
voice has a peculiar coloring that lends itself especially 
well to works of a somber nature. . . . 

“Mr. House, tenor, came to Kingston, well heralded, and 
having much expected of him. In spite of all that, he 
completely exceeded all expectations. It will never be 
necessary to label Mr. House’s voice ‘tenor,’ for it has 
every quality and color of that rarest of voices in this land 
of ours. And it is a rich, sympathetic voice, with power, 
that needs no forcing even in the fortissimo passages. Not 
once did he deviate from what was absolutely pleasing to 
the most sensitive ear, even for ‘effectiveness.’ If by ‘tem- 
perament’ we mean a keenly alive imagination and sympa- 
thy with the thought of others, as expressed in any art, then 
Mr. House has a full share of temperament. . . . He 
certainly gives promise of a notable future. Another good 
number was the duet by Miss Los Kamp and Mr. House, 
‘Passage Bird’s Farewell,’ their voices blending admirably.” 





JACQUES KASNER AND QUARTET OF 
SAME NAME PLAY IN ALLENTOWN. 


Laudatory Press Excerpts. 


Jacques Kasner, violinist, and the excellent quartet 
known by his name, were soloists with the Oratorio Society 
of Allentown, Pa., recently. The quartet performed works 
by Dvorak, Schubert, Bach and Rubinstein to the delight 
of those present. The Allentown Morning Call of Decem- 
ber 10 said: “Wise choice was made of the instrumental 
part of the program when the officers decided to engage 
the Kasner Quartet. This quartet is one of the finest and 
ablest exponents of chamber music in the country. The 
men are Jacques Kasner, first violin; Joseph Strissof, sec- 
ond violin; Otto K. Schill, viola; Russell B. Kingman, 
cello, and Diana Kasner, accompanist on the piano to the 
soloists. All are thoroughgoing musicians and they have 
made a study of their art. A number of quartets have been 
heard in Allentown, and they include the best and most 
famed in America. But it is no exaggeration to say that 
none played with the skill and grace of the Kasner 
Quartet.” 

Mr. Kasner and Mr. Kingman appeared as soloists, con- 
cerning which the same paper states: “Mr. Kasner himself 
appeared before the audience with two solos on the vio- 
lin. . . . Asan encore he rendered Beethoven's incom- 
parable minuet, which he gave with velvety effect, the like 
of which no player in Allentown ever had equalled.” 








Bassi in Italy. 


The accompanying picture, taken last summer, shows 
Amedeo Bassi, the eminent tenor of the Chicago Opera 
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AMEDEO BASSI JAUNTING ALONG THE ROAD TO 
FLORENCE. 


Association, driving with his niece and his little pony. The 
picture was taken in Italy, near Mr. Bassi’s castle on the 
road to Florence. 





Active Season for William M. Stevenson, 
Pittsburgh Vocal Teacher. 


William M. Stevenson, vocal teacher of Pittsburgh, is 
enjoying a busy season, which has necessitated his removal 
to larger studios. His present quarters are among the 
most attractive in Pittsburgh and are situated in the Rey- 
mer Building. These studios have been the scene of a 
number of delightful musicales, at which several of his 
advanced pupils have been heard. 

Mr. Stevenson has been very successful in the teaching 
art, among his pupils being Donald Chalmers, basso, who 
began his studies at the age of sixteen. Mr. Chalmers 
has appeared at a number of festivals recently, among 
them being the Maine festivals in October at Bangor and 
Portland. There he delighted huge audierces with his 
artistic work, both as solo singer and as a member of the 
Criterion Quartet of New York. 








Leo Ornstein in New England, 


The ultra modern pianist and composer, Leo Ornstein, 
did rather an unusual thing in Providence, R. I., last week. 
On December 21 he gave a recital of modern compositions 
at Churchill House in the afternoon, and a recital of ro- 
mantic and classical composers in the evening at the same 
place. During the past few weeks, this pianist has given 
recitals in Boston, Fall River, Glens Falls, N. Y., and 
Lowell, Mass., with great success. Return engagements 
for next season have been arranged by his manager, the 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson. 

In speaking of Ornstein’s “Wild Men’s Dance,” the Fall 





‘River Globe of December 9 said: “‘The Wild Men’s 


Dance’ is characterized as a most notable piece of delinea- 
tion. Whether it is liked or not, it was a prodigious piece 
of keyboard wizardry.” 





Jones—That young man who plays the cornet is ill. 

Green—-Do you think he will recover? 

Jones—I am afraid not. The doctor who is attending 
him lives next door.—Exchange. 
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NOTED ARTISTS AT HIPPODROME. 


Pavlowa, Baklanoff, Miura and Harrold Join with Sousa 
to Make Noteworthy Art. 


Sunday evening, December 26, saw the largest audience 
and the liveliest concert so far this season of the Hippo- 
drome Sunday series. The “hub of the universe” was as 
usual Sousa’s band, and on its solid foundation stood sev- 
eral soloists of the Boston Grand Opera Companay and 
danced Anna Pavlowa and Alexander Volinine. It was 
an intcrnational evening. José Mardones sang a group 
of Spanish songs, capital things in themselves, and heartily 
enjoyed by the audience, which demanded an encore. 
George Baklanoff sang three Russian songs, very much 
to the taste of the audience, which called him back for 
an abridged version of the “Toreador” song from “Car- 
men” and kept on insisting until it had compelled him 
to sing the “Brindisi” from “Otello.” The Russian artist 
was in magnificent voice and sang with great brilliance 
and power. 

Mme. Tamaki Miura proved that she not only is a most 
extraordinary Butterfly, but also that she is able to sing 
very much in the same manner as her European sisters. 
She began with two Japanese songs, the theme of the first 
of which has been used by Puccini in “Butterfly.” Then, 
after the audience had expressed strong approval, she 
sang a familiar Scotch song and added still further to her 
laurels by another encore, a striking rendition of the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” Her second group was made up 
of the familiar “Tosca” and “Butterfly” arias. One had 
a better chance to judge of Mme. Miura’s real ability as 
a singer than at the Opera, and it turned out that she is 
mistress of a very perfect vocalism, her work comparing 
more than favorably with that of the average professional 
who is heard in New York. 

Orville Harrold took Riccardo Martin’s place at very 
short notice and it may truthfully be said that he more 
than filled it, for his rendition of “Spirito Gentil,” from 
“I Puritani,” was an extremely artistic and finished per- 
formance. Mr. Harrold’s voice and singing remain every 
bit as good as they were in the days when he was one 
of the favorites of the Hammerstein opera. As an encore 
he gave “Just a Little Bit of Heaven” to great applause. 

Anna Pavlowa, with Alexander Volinine, was seen in a 
“Pas des Deux” to Tschaikowsky’s music and a Glazou- 
now “Bacchanale.” It was most fascinating to see these 
two splendid artists dancing with the freedom afforded 
them by such a large stage. After the “Pas des Deux” 
the applause continued for some five minutes, while Mme. 
Pavlowa and her partner returned to bow time after time. 
It was a splendid personal tribute to one who danced so 
well and who has, besides, spent so much of her own 
money in bringing good opera to American cities that sel- 
dom have opera. 

Sousa was—J. P. S., as usual. The band, inspired by 
the success of the whole occasion, played with fire and 
dash. The dance music was executed brilliantly, and the 
old marches—which, after all, are what one goes to hear in 
a Sousa concert—were cheered to the echo. 





Malkin Music School Recital. 


The afternoon following the last blizzard (Sunday, De- 
cember 26) found an audience of good size attending the 
piano recital given by students of that department of the 
Malkin Music School, New York. Seven numbers made 
up a most interesting program, in which leading composers 
were represented. In the order of their appearance these 
were: Chopin, Moszkowski, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt. These were represented by important works, played 
in splendid fashion by Fanny Hissman, Ruth Rosen, Ber- 
tha Broad, Jacob A. Jolas, Rose Feuereisen, Miss Roth- 
man and Mildred Miles. A noticeable fact was that all 
these pianists played without the notes, from memory, with 
almost infallible correctness. Clean cut phrasing, technic 
which surmounted the difficulties presented each pianist, 
and above all things, “style,” these were the noticeable fea- 
tures of the playing. Some of them, in fact, played like 
budding artists; these are the talented ones, who supple- 
ment their natural endowments with hard work, continu- 
ously, indefatigably, and attain their reward in the ability 
to transmit the composer’s real message to the hearer. 
This is vastly different than merely playing the notes cor- 
rectly. Of such playing there is too little. It is evident 
that the teaching staff of the Malkin School drives this 
idea home to their pupils, and as every teacher is an execu- 
tant, the pupil receives oral example of the way things 
should sound. 
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CHOIR OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


Pietro A. Yon, organist and choirmaster. 


P. A. YON PROVIDES INSPIRING 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAM AT THE 
CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 


Notable Works of this Organist-Composer Were Performed. 


Special preparation was made by Pietro A. Yon, organ- 
ist and director, for the Christmas services at the Church 
of St. Francis Xavier, New York. 

The midnight service consisted of P. A. Yon’s prelude, 
“Dies est Laetitiae” ; “Messa Pastorale” and “Hodie Chris- 
tus,” as well as De la Tombelle’s allegretto, “Sur de Noél.” 

Nina Maresi, soprano soloist, together with the St. 
Cecilia choir of women’s voices, made the service unusual- 
ly impressive. Miss Maresi’s excellent singing calls for 
special mention. 

At the morning service missa “Hosanna Filio David,” by 
P. A. Yon, received an artistic rendition. This work is 
well known in the United States and Canada, as well as 
throughout European Catholic circles. The organ solos 
consisted of Dethier’s beautiful composition, “Christmas,” 
and the brilliant finale from the first symphony by A. 
Maquaire, both of which were played by Mr. Yon in a very 
inspiring manner, showing more than ever before his mar- 
velous technical skill and interpretative ability. 

With a long and elaborate evening celebration, the choir 
closed the Christmas services, having proved throughout 
the programs its thorough training and success in attain- 
ing a high standard in Catholic church music. 

The two solo quartets consisted of A. Pardo, S. Bogat- 
to, J. Augenti, F. D’Orbesson, tenors ; O. Langevin, M. Kel- 
lerman, baritones; A. de Hierapolis, F. J. Taaffe, bassos; 
and F. D. Swift, S. J., Gregorian soloist. 

Rev. Father G. B. Young has had charge of the choir 
for more than forty years, and there is no greater praise 


for him than the results of this work, which have stimu- 
lated so markedly good Catholic church music. His work 
is, in fact, well known and much appreciated. And to 
Father Young belongs the sole credit of having brought 
Pietro A. Yon to New York, to fill the important position 
as organist and choirmaster at the Church of St. Francts 
Xavier. 





A Charity Concert in Bronxville. 


A very interesting concert was given in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening, December 22, by Lucia Violante, pianist, who 
formerly concertized in this country. Mme. Violante is a 
resident of Bronxville, being the wife of Everett Edward 
Winchell. 

Mrs. Winchell was heard in numbers by Chopin, Henselt 
and Liszt. She was assisted by Clarence P. Odell, tenor; 
Harold Flammer, cellist; Germana Manny, a French-Cana- 
dian soprano, and Mary Whiting Pietersz, contralto. The 
concert was given for the benefit of the Lawrence Hos- 
pital, Bronxville. 

Mrs. Winchell is a pianist of no ordinary attainment, and 
it is to be regretted that the attendance at the concert was 
so meager. Possibly this is attributable to the nearness 
of the holiday season. 








Marcella Craft’s East and West Dates. 





Marcella Craft will open the second half of her season 
with a recital at Dubuque, Ia., on New Year’s Day. Miss 
Craft returns East after this concert to appear with the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra in New Haven, Conn., on 
January 11, and with the New York Philharmonic Society 
on January 13 and 14 at Carnegie Hall. 
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MILWAUKEE LYRIC GLEE CLUB 
HEARD IN VARIED PROGRAM. 


Club’s Verve and Dash Always in Evidence—Melba and Her 
Associate Artists Attract Large Audience—A Capella 
Chorus Gives Part Song Program. 

Milwaukee, Wis., December 18, 1915. 

The Lyric Glee Club, directed by Arthur Dunham, of 
Chicago, gave its first concert, December 9, to a capacity 
house. The Lyric concerts are deservedly popular for a 
number of reasons—among which it is difficult to select 
the first, but to make*a beginning I will say they go with 
a certain verve and dash that leave no room for anxious 
wondering as to whether there will be times of drag and 
deep heaviness. There are never such times, the boys 
know what they are going to do, and do it with style. Mr. 
Dunham is the exponent of modern efficiency in the art of 
directing, combining thorough scientific training with ex- 
act knowledge of a wide field of literature which enables 
him to give such programs as the following marked by a 
fine variety: “The Word Went Forth,” Mendelssohn ; 
“Evening,” Sullivan; “Folly and I,” Burnham; “Viking 
Song,” Harrison; “John Peel,” Andrews; “Ave Maria,” 
Bach-Gounod; “Tarantella,” Dubois; “The Musical Trust,” 
Hadley; “Noon Quiet in the Alps,” Bossi; “A Study in 
Grammar,” Daniels; “Go ’Long, Old Mule, Go ’Long,” 
Dixon; “Old Black Joe,” Foster-Parks ; “Morning Hymn,” 
Gregory I, arranged by Krug. 

Leonora Allen, soprano, was the soloist of the evening. 
She made a fine impression with her well schooled voice 
of pronounced dramatic quality. The Albert Holden “Ave 
Maria,” sung by Miss Allen and the club, was a particu- 
larly telling number. Miss Allen also sang a group of 
French songs: “The Bird of the Wilderness,” Horsman ; 
“Night and the Curtains Drawn,” Ferrata; “Gallie,” Mo- 
keejs. The club did especially fine work in “Viking Song,” 
“Noon Quiet in the Alps,” “Old Black Joe,” Foster-Parks ; 
and “Morning Hymn,” Pope Gregory I, with Krug ar- 
rangement. 


MELBa’s CONCERT. 


The Melba concert, December 3, the third in the list of 
the A Capella Series, drew the usual opera star audience 
of several thousand. Mme. Melba was graciousness it- 
self, giving several encores in response to the almost in- 
satiable demands of the audience. Beatrice Harrison, cell- 
ist, shared honors with the soprano. The charm of Miss 
Harrison’s work is the complete withdrawal of her own 
personality, which she accomplishes in some occult man- 
ner. She is the interpreter of the masters, whose music 
she plays and bends over her instrument with the lovely 
sincerity of a Fra Angelica angel—besides all of which, 
the little lady is possessed of fine skill and technic. 

Mr. Parker, baritone, and Mr. Si. Leger at the piano, 
gave excellent proof of their art and were much appre- 
ciated. 


Tue Bruenincs APPEAR WITH ORCHESTRA, 


Mr. and Mrs. Hans Bruening have each enjoyed a suc- 
cessful appearance with the Auditorium Symphony Or- 
chestra within the past ten days. Mrs. Bruening sang at 
the Sunday concert and won an ovation, with flowers 
enough to engage the services of several ushers. Her re- 
ception was flattering and gratifying in the extreme. On 
Monday evening, December 6, the orchestra gave a con- 
cert at the Pabst under the auspices of the Musical So- 
ciety, and in most favorable surroundings for the hearing 
of its best efforts. Director Zeitz is deserving of high 
praise for his earnest work in organizing and holding this 
orchestra. Milwaukee is justly proud of the orchestra and 
is doing her utmost to encourage its growth and estab- 
lishment as a permanent institution. 

Mr. Bruening was the soloist of the evening. He gave 
a brilliant reading of the Schubert-Liszt “Grand Phan- 
tasy,” which served as a splendid vehicle to demonstrate 
Mr. Bruening’s especially beautiful tone and masterly tech- 
nic. 

A CapeLta CHorvs. 


The A Capella Chorus, under William Boeppler, was 
heard in the first of :ts part song evenings, December 13. 
The entire chorus was heard in the eight-part “Forty-third 
Psalm,” Mendelssohn, and “Selig sind die Toten,” Spohr; 
the women’s choir sang “When My Lady Wakes,” Alfred 
J. Dye; “The Swallow Song,” Hans Harthan, and “By the 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss-Spicker. The male chorus 
sang “The King and the Singer,” Nevin; and “Gruss an 
die Heimat,” Kromer; and the choirs united in singing 
“The Old Kentucky Home,” Drobegg; and “Tragische 
Geschichte,” E. Unger, for the last number. Mr. Boepp- 
ler exemplified again his genius as a conductor. He has 
splendid success in securing beauty of tone in mezzo forte 
and pianissimo, but the forte is often too wide open, re- 
sulting in much sound, but little quality. 

Katherine Clarke, contralto, of Milwaukee, contributed 
two groups of solos in which her voice was heard to very 


good advantage. Her many friends and admirers were 
warm in their expression of appreciation. 
Wintrrep CARBERRY. 





TWO STERNER PUPILS SING 
WITH BRONX SYMPHONY SOCIETY. 


At the sixth concert of the Bronx Symphony Society, 
held at Morris High School, Harry F. Werle, conductor, 





_ December 19, two artist-pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, di- 


rector of the New York School of Music and Arts, ap- 
peared as soloists. They scored an emphatic success be- 
fore an audience of over fifteen hundred people. Besides 
the “Tosca” aria, Miss Kintz sang an encore, “A Bowl of 
Roses,” which was appropriate, as after her number she 
received an immense bouquet of roses. 

Besides his two solos, Mr. Hudson’s encore was Bart- 
lett’s “Dream.” There were expressions heard all over 
the audience that Mr. Hudson had the finest tenor voice 
heard in some time, outside of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, that he had a big and noble voice, and that there 
was undoubtedly an operatic career in store for him. Such 
enthusiasm was manifest as is seldom heard at concerts of 
this kind, since the orchestral part of the program was the 
main feature. 

Miss Kintz has a dramatic soprano voice of great range 
and power, and withal she has a softness in her voice more 
like a coloratura soprano. Some time ago she gave a 
complete program at the New York School of Music and 
Arts, singing fifteen solos from memory, and receiving the 
artists’ diploma of the New York School of Music and 
Arts. Miss Kintz is from Tiffin, Ohio, where she was 
gold medal winner at the Ursuline Convent before coming 
to New York to study with Mr. Sterner. This is her sec- 
ond visit to the school to study with him. 

Mr. Hudson’s home is in Woonsocket, R. I., and, though 
a comparative stranger in New York, he was here only a 
short time before he became soloist in one of the leading 
churches. 

Last year the soloist at the Bronx Symphony Society 
was Ramee Rivas, another pupil of Mr. Sterner, and so 
well. well was she liked that he was asked to supply both 
soloists this year. 

The Bronx Symphony Society is gaining a widespread 
interest as a splendid organization. 





ELEONORA DE CISNEROS CREATES ROLE 


IN “DEJANIRE” AMERICAN PREMIERE. 


Press Tributes, 





When Saint-Saéns’ opera “Dejanire” was produced De- 
cember 9 by the Chicago Opera Association, for the first 
time in America, Eleonora de Cisneros created the role of 
Phenice, the prophetess, giving a characterization which in 
ardor and dramatic value recalled her recent excellent per- 
formance as Fricka in “Die Walkiire.” Phenice and Fricka 
are both new roles for Mme. de Cisneros and have been 
added to her repertoire during the present month. 

The press emphasized her good work as follows: 

“Among the women the figure and art of Eleonora de 
Cisneros stood out in sharp and admirable relief. She was 
in very good voice and gave to the inadequately chiseled 
role whatever characterization it was possible to create.”— 
Chicago American, December 10, 1915. 





“Mme. de Cisneros delivered the few lines of the pro- 
phetess with ardor and a sense of the dramatic in the music 
that recalls her excellence in the Wagnerian role of Fricka 
last Sunday.”—Chicago News, December 10, 10915. 





Frances Alda Begins Coast to 
Coast Tour in Chicago, February 27. 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will begin her coast to coast tour in Chicago, Sunday 
afternoon, February 27, with a song recital under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. Mme. Alda will be assisted 
by Frank la Forge, the composer-pianist. This tour in- 
cludes some thirty-odd recitals. Haensel & Jones also an- 
nounce the engagement of Mme. Alda and Mr. La Forge 
for the Copley-Plaza Morning Musical Series in Boston, 
January 17. 





Leginska to Give Eleven Recitals 
Under Chapman Direction. 


William R. Chapman, director of the Rubinstein Club of 
New York and of the Maine Festivals, has engaged Legin- 
ska, the pianist, for a series of eleven recitals to be given 
under his direction in Maine and Massachusetts, beginning 
March 1. Mr. Chapman is one of the prominent American 
conductors, and has previously engaged this virtuosa for 
recitals before the members of the Rubinstein Club in New 
York City and at his music festivals at Bangor and Port- 
land, Me. 
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THE MARKETING OF AN 
AMERICAN GRAND OPERA. 


Platon Brounoff Tells of His Experiences With “Ramena”—tThe Difficulties of 
Getting Any One to Listen—Is Offered $2,000 to Lose His Identity—The 
Peaceful Sleep of the Brounoff Opera. 








When I began to write this article I could not help 
recollecting what my two masters, Anton Rubinstein 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff told me in May, 1891, when 
I was graduated from the St. Petersburg Imperial Con- 
servatory. I had made up my mind to go to the United 
States and Rubinstein said to me: “I admire your courage 
in going to a country unknown to you, with no knowledge 
of the language, to begin from the very beginning.” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, after listening to my symphonic poem, 
“Russia,” which I conducted at the graduation exercises, 
said: “Remember one thing, Brounoff, if you are going 
to stand for high ideals in musical art, you will have to 
suffer much before you will be recognized. Real art goes 
very slowly to the people, but cheap stuff, which sells many 
copies, goes quickly, and the composer is measured not by 
his creations and knowledge, but by the money he makes. 
If he makes much money, he is a success; if not, he is a 
failure!” And now, after my experience of twenty-four 
years, I cannot help agreeing with Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

After spoiling much paper and selling some of the re- 
sults to different publishers, by whom they were put forth, 
and after hearing my works played by the Seidl Orchestra, 
by Kaltenborn’s and Volpe’s Orchestras; and after having 
been encouraged by the press, my ambition and aspiration 
rose higher and higher, until I came across the history of 
the United States and after reading about General Custer’s 
last battle with the Indians, I waxed enthusiastistic and 
wrote the libretto of the grand opera “Ramona.” 

In 1910 I finished the music. The opera is in three acts. 
There are Indian music and Indian dances. The atmos- 
phere throughout is patriotically American and the opera 
ends with a new national anthem, “America, My Glorious 
Land” (which was recently published), when soloists, cho- 
rus and orchestra join in a grand finale. 

To speak frankly, when I finished my opera, naturally I 
had quite a good opinion of it, but I wanted to hear some- 
body else’s opinion as well. I went around to see the music 
critics. One said he never listens to anything before it is 
published. Another said he never listens to anything be- 
fore it is produced. I felt discouraged and I made up my 
mind to get somebody to listen—and I went to the late 
editor of the Musicat Courter, Marc Blumenberg. First 
he said what other critics said, but I sat down in his office 
and told him that I would not go away until he had listened 
to my opera. After talking and talking, he took me and 
a member of the staff to the Knabe piano rooms upstairs. 
I began to play and they to listen. After the first act I 
asked Mr. Blumenberg if I should stop. “No,” said he, 
“go on!” Poor man! he had to listen to my singing and 
playing for two hours and fifteen minutes, until I finished 
“Ramona |” 

This is what he wrote, in an editorial of the MusIcaL 
Courter, on February 16, 1910: “Opera in English on a 
foreign or alien subject cannot be considered as typical in 
the sense of American opera, just as little as opera in Eng- 
lish on mythological, classical or European romantic sub- 
jects can be considered, strictly speaking, American opera, 
if composed by an American. The subject, the topic, must 
be American. Platon Brounoff has composed a grand op- 
era—romantic—in three acts, and the subject is Indian- 
American, and not remote, but modern. It is called ‘Ra- 
mona,’ and is drafted from the legend of the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn, the battle made famous by Custer. There 
are five characters, soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and 
basso, chorus and dancers. Mr. Brounoff has for some 
years been studying Indian music, the Indian intervals, 
rhythms and melodic forms. He is a Russian by birth, but 
is an American citizen. Mr. Brounoff graduated 
from the Imperial Conservatory of Music, St. Petersburg, 
in 1891, receiving the Anton Rubinstein medal. He was 
also a student under the scholarly direction of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff in compositon. Seidl conducted an ‘Intermezzo’ of his 
at a Metropolitan Opera House concert in 1894. In 1896 a 
cantata of his, ‘Angel,’ for two voices, chorus and orches- 
tra, was successsfully produced by the New York Manu- 
script Society at Chickering Hall. His symphonic over- 
ture, ‘Russia,’ was given at Carnegie Music Hall, May 20, 
1896, and repeated in 1897 by the Seidl Orchestra. A suite 
for piano and cello was heard at the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall the same year. There are many other composi- 
tions from the pen of Mr. Brounoff. . . 


“In the national sense, American music, music founded 
on our indigenous idiom, is represented by Dvorak, who 
lived here for a time, in the negro song; by MacDowell in 
the Indian song; by Cadman in the same tenor, and by 
Brounoff now with this Indian opera, Indian in atmosphere 
and in artistic relief. 

“The subject appeals to the intensity of the national feel- 
ing itself, being associated with an American hero and with 
the last significant stand taken by the aborigine’s remnant, 
and the whole country has a deep sympathy for the Indian 
legend, as it is now known to us in a literary and also his- 
torical sense. Brounoff has attacked the musical subject 
with musical confidence; that is, with the confidence of a 
composer sure of his subject and the handling of its ma- 
terial. The Indian music is directly infused without any 
disguise of purpose. Rhythmically, harmonically and melo- 
dically the solos, the choruses, the marches and dances ap- 
peal to us as distinctly Indian, and the work is immeasur- 
ably superior to many operas that have been produced here 
at enormous expense. Altho I have heard parts of it with 
piano accompaniment only, yet the score and what was 
heard create the impression that a worthy effort has been 
made successfully to launch a work that contains the ele- 
ments of success if produced properly. The time is aus- 
picious and an enterprising manager may here find the solu- 
tion for a new and novel appeal to the people on the basis 
of grand opera.” 

The reader can imagine how my ambition rose after I 
read this criticism, and I felt still happier, when a gentle- 
man by the name of Francis McNutt, who happened to 
play my opera for him. After I played some parts for 
him, he said: “You are the man, and I engage you to go 
to my palace Raczocz in Brixen, Tyrol (Austria), to write 
music to my Indian-Mexican drama ‘Xilona.”’” After we 
made the agreement, I went to Europe, and in his castle 
I composed the music, and after he had paid me the gen- 
erous price agreed upon, I came back to New York, very 
much encouraged. 

Then began again the ups and downs of my experience 
with American grand czera. A private opera company made 
me an offer, but after hearing and seeing their productions, 
I decided that I would rather let my baby “Ramona” sleep 
than have her foully murdered. Again last spring I had 
an offer from San Francisco to produce my American grand 
opera on a speculation basis. That meant that I should 
go there and the producer would pay all expenses of the 
production under my direction, and if it proved a success 
he would pay me royalty. I could not agree to that, as it 
is impossible for me to leave New York and my teaching, 
lecture-recitals for the Board of Education and private en- 
gagements. 

But the funniest experience with my opera happened only 
a few weeks ago, when I was walking on Thirty-eighth 
street for the purpose of selling some newly spoiled paper 
to some of the publishers, a big man came out of an auto- 
mohile and pointing to me, said: “Here, you Beethoven of 
New York” (Beethoven must have turned over in his grave 
at such an insult), “have you anything for sale?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“I mean, what is your opera ‘Ramona’ doing?” 

“‘Ramona’ is sleeping quietly,” I answered. 

“Will you play your opera for me this evening?” asked 
the man. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

The same evening he came with a musician to my studio 
and they listened to the whole opera; after I finished, the 
man sat down at the writing table and said: 

“Now, look here, I am buying your opera for two thou- 
sand dollars. I see the possibility of making big money on 
this American grand opera, because now is the time for it. 
But, remember, I give you two thousand dollars and I buy 
all the rights of producing, selling, publishing it under my 
name. igs 

“You are crazy,” I said. “Five thousand and my name 
as the composer.” 

“No, sir,” he answered; “two thousand and I put my 
name to it.” 

He sat until midnight bargaining, but I did not want to 
sell my name and ambition for money. Next day he tele- 
phoned three times, offering three thousand, but I had made 
up my mind and—“Ramona” continues to sleep. 

And now, again, ‘I cannot help recollecting what my 
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master, Rimsky-Korsakoff, said: “If you stand for high 
ideals you will have to suffer.” 

Only lately, after I played my symphonic tone-drama, 
“Titanic,” at a recital at the Hotel Astor, a publisher came 
to me and said: “It is a beautiful composition, but how 
many people will be able to play it if we publish it? Very 
few, and consequently it would nct pay to publish it. Why 
don’t you compose a popular song and we will both make 
money.” 

And so it goes. The daring fellow who composes an 
American grand opera must pass five stages before he is 
recognized : 

1. The people sneer at him. 

2. The people jeer at him. 

3. The people fear him, 

4. The people begin to cheer him, and, 

5. When he dies they put up a monument to ‘him and 
revere him! 

Isn’t it cheerful? A person who has studied for twelve 
years the art of music under great masters cannot sell his 
ideals and compose “ragtime” and such stuff, which is the 
result of perspiration and not inspiration. 

“And what about the production of your American grand 


opera? What will become of your high ideals?” the reader 
will ask. 

I will answer: “My dear Ramona, sleep, my baby, sleep,” 
until a patron comes, as Meyerbeer came to help Wagner 
produce his “Tannhauser,” or like any other incident in 
the history of the composers. Meanwhile, “Ramona” is 
only five years old, and I hope, before it is 105, and before 
I am delivered C. O. D. to the Evergreen Benevolent Insti- 
tution in Brooklyn, I will sit in a box of the theatre and 
hear the sounds of my beloved “Ramona” on the stage. 
Until then, “Sleep, my baby, sleep!” 

After all, brother composers of the United States, who 
stand for high ideals in your art and who dream about writ- 
ing cantatas, oratorios, symphonies and grand operas, do 
not be discouraged. The time will come and is coming 
when the American composers will be encouraged by the 
press and upheld by the people, who will, little by little, go 
away from the cheap, money making music and demand 
higher ideals in music. That millenium surely will come 
when they will recognize their own composers, not after 
they die, but while they live; and when they will applaud 
the American grand operas—yours or mine. 

PLaton Brounorr. 





May Peterson Sings in Boston and Cleveland. 





Two important engagements claim May Peterson, the 
charming young American soprano, during the holiday 
season. Last Monday, December 27, she sang at the Cop- 





MAY PETERSON, 
As Euridice in Gluck’s “Orfeo et Euridice.” 


ley-Plaza Hotel in Boston in one of the morning musical 
series, and on Friday evening, December 31, New Year’s 
Eve, she sings in the Statler Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
Mrs. Hughes’ and Mrs. Sanders’ series. 





BEATRICE HARRISON SOLOIST 
AT METROPOLITAN OPERA CONCERT 


English Cellist Wins Marked Success in New York. 


By special arrangement with her managers, the Booking 
and Promoting Corporation of New York, Beatrice Har- 
rison, the beautiful English cellist, was the soloist of the 
fifth Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on December 19. This was the second 
time during the present season that Miss Harrison was 
heard in New York, she having been a soloist at Mme. 
Melba’s concert in the latter part of October at Carnegie 
Hall. On January 2 she will appear again with the Aus- 
tralian diva at the Hippodrome Sunday concert. 

Miss Harrison’s marked success in New York, as in 
every city that has heard her so far, is testified to by the 
following reprints culled from the reviews of several New 
York critics: 

“Beatrice Harrison, cellist, was the artist from outside 
the cornpany at the Sunday concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last evening. She played Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in A minor with beautiful tone and fine technical 
mastery of her instrument. She is one of the few women 


who rival men in playing a stringed instrument.”—New 
York Herald. “ 





“Miss Harrison has created a large and appreciative fol- 
lowing in this city by her exceptional skill, her lofty ideals 
and by her absolute sincerity. She played Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto with brilliancy and vigor. She was equally en- 
joyable in pieces of smaller scope by Faure and Popper.”— 
New York American. 





“Beatrice Harrison, the charming and talented English 
cellist, who not long ago appeared with Mme. Melba in 
Carnegie Hall, revealed her skill in Saint-Saéns’ concerto 
in A minor, and with Frank St. Leger at the piano gave 
Faure’s ‘Elegie’ and Popper’s Spanish dance, ‘Vito,’ to which 


she was compelled to add several encore numbers.”—New 


York Press. 





“The English cellist, Beatrice Harrison, was the soloist 
last night at the concert at the Metropolitan. She is an 
artist of splendid talents and delighted her large audience 
with a performance of the Saint-Saéns concerto——Brook- 
lyn Standard Union. 





“Beatrice Harrison, the brilliant young cellist, shone in 
the Saint-Saéns concerto for cello and orchestra, as well 
as in a number of smaller pieces, through her wonderful 
tone, her artistic interpretation and her masterful technic.” 
—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 





“Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, fairly captivated 
her audience last night at the Metropolitan concert,”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





MEMPHIS BEETHOVEN CLUB FORMS 
MUSICAL CULTURE CLASSES. 


Artist Concert. 


Memphis, Tenn., December 15, 1915. 

In pursuance of the plan outlined last year by Mrs. D. L. 
Griffith, who will again have charge of the musical culture 
classes of the Beethoven Club, the first meeting was held 
at the Houck Concert Hall recently, when Mrs. R. A. 
Street gave a most artistic reading of “Madame Butterfly,” 
“en costume.” Mrs. Street’s petite beatity was never more 
pronounced than in the role of Madame Butterfly, and she 
was showered with praise from the very enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The stage setting was quite in keeping with the 
opera and added greatly to the success of the morning. 
It is to be hoped that the remaining course will be as at- 
tractively arranged. 





INGRAM AND CHILSON-OHRMAN IN RECITAL. 


The first artist concert was given at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, November 2, when Frances Ingram and Mme. Chilson- 
Ohrman were heard in a joint recital, with Arno Dietsch, 
jianist, accompanist. Mrs. A. Denny DuBose. 





Sundelius For Copley-Plaza Musicale. 


An important addition to Marie Sundelius’ splendid list 
of engagements for this season has just been arranged, 
whereby she appears at the Copley-Plaza musicale in Bos- 
ton, January 3, and also with the splendid galaxy of art- 
ists secured by impressario Kronberg for the mammoth 
performance of “Elijah” to be given in Boston. June 4, 
1916. 
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THEIR NEW ORCHESTRA DELIGHTS 
SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC LOVERS. 





Alfred Hertz and His Symphony Players Conquer Their First Audience Completely—Leader Makes No Con- 
cessions to “Popular” Tastes—He Is Given An Ovation—Future of Orchestra 
Seems Assured—Other Musical Matters. 





San Francisco, Cal., December 19, 1915. 

The opening of the Symphony Orchestra concert sea- 
son, under Alfred Hertz, on the 17th inst., was not only 
the event of the past week, but also, and decidedly, the 
event of the year, by reason of the implication that a 
permanent symphony orchestra for this city is assured, 
after the great initial success, of which some account has 
been sent to the MusicaL Courter by telegraph. Now that 
Alfred Hertz has shown what could be accomplished by 
a real conductor, persons of all classes who are musically 
inclined as auditors and those as well who are not only 
musical, but also are able and willing and ready to back 
a symphony orchestra financially, seem to be firmly agreed 
on the general excellence of artistic conditions as they 
now exist. 

Tue Concert. 

The opening concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
season was an experiment in several ways. Would the 
people rise to symphony programs, performed with con- 
scientious fidelity to the ideas of the composers when 
such ideas, to adopt the common phrase, might be con- 
sidered “over their heads”? Certain it was in advance 
that Mr. Hertz, as conductor, would not “barnstorm.” He 
would not indulge in sentimentalities for the sole sake of 
a hand clap, nor would he “tear a passion to tatters.” If 
music of the highest class was severe or heavy to some 
listeners, Mr. Hertz could not be expected to give read- 
ings to it that were not warranted, his manifest mission 
being to offer the public only the best. The first perform- 
ance proved that he was conscientious, able, a great con- 
ductor, and a stickler for adequate interpretation. What 
response did he get from the audience, from society and 
the musicians? 

The program opened with the “Leonore” No. 3 over- 
ture, by Beethoven. When the baton began to wave the 
audience listened with strict attention. It was obvious, 
from the first, that the daily rehearsals of the preceding 
two weeks had been brilliantly valuable. The various 
choirs were strictly reliable in exact attack, in diminuendo, 
crescendo, accent, in thorough accord, in rich tonal quali- 
ties. There was, briefly expressed, every reason for confi- 
dence. When the overture was ended, the applause con- 
tinued long. The conductor acknowledged the applause 
repeatedly. There were cries of “Bravo.” 


ALFrep Hertz TRIUMPHS. 


The Brahms symphony was tried out thoroughly by the 
likes and dislikes of the composition to be found in a 
mixed audience. The opening movement was received 
with moderate enthusiasm. The adagio provoked no 
storm, but was well received by a part of the audience— 
much the greater part, in fact. With the performance of 
the last two movements of the symphony, the splendid and 
strong insight displayed and the very excellent execution 
and admirable ensemble conquered any coolness that the 
audience may have entertained concerning the symphony 
and inspired the auditors with what has been termed at 
various times “San Francisco enthusiasm.” The voices 
of women and the hoarser voices of the male auditors 
were mingled in a babel of approving sounds. How could 
any conductor, virtually on trial before a strange audience, 
fail to be delighted? 

Alfred Hertz took no pains to conceal his delight. A 
look about the auditorium revealed that practically every 
member of the board of governors was in the house and 
that every one observable was heartily joining in the ap- 
plause. Then came the Wagner “Faust” overture, at the 
close of which vast quantities of flowers were taken to 
the stage for the conductor, and then the Berlioz “Carni- 
val Romaine” sounded. The audience grew more and 
more enthusiastic. The day was won. The question was 
decided as to the popular endorsement of Hertz; the fact 
was determined that the audience would approve the best 
interpretation; that the excellence of the orchestra was 
understood. 

THe Furvre. 

Now ali this does not, by any means, say that the work 

of the orchestra cannot be greatly improved, but merely 


says that the work was excellent; that it was wonderfully 
good considering that the results were obtained by only 
two weeks of daily rehearsal; that what has been accom- 
plished augurs wonderfully well for the future, under the 
baton of Alfred Hertz; that the hopes that are entertained 
for the permanent orchestra would seem to have a very 
sure and strong foundation; that popular support probably 
can be counted upon very strongly. 


Press COMMENTS. 


Brief statements were wired to the Musicat CourRIER 
the day of the first performance regarding the utterances 
of the music editors of San Francisco. That it may be 
seen how general the opinion is that Mr. Hertz made 
good, some quotations are here given, showing the agree- 
ment of the press: 

Walter Anthony, in the San Francisco Chronicle: “The concert 
yesterday afternoon was a triumph for Hertz, because confidence in 
himself came to fullest justification. We have the leader; his name 
is Alfred Hertz, and if anybody asks whether he is a symphonic 
director, say that if Dr. Muck is, and Weingartner and Nikisch are, 
and that Anton Seidl is, or was, by that token of greatness is 
Alfred Hertz, erstwhile Wagnerian conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and erudite and sympathetic in Brahms, as he is 
erudite in the music of the man from Bayreuth.” 





Ernest J. Hopkins, in the San Francisco Bulletin: “San Franc‘sco 
now has a symphony orchestra fit to rank with any in the land. 
Alfred Hertz demonstrated this in the symphony concert yesterday 


afternoon, Hertz is a dramatic spirit. His colors are rich 
and thick, He is not afraid to burst from a pianissimo to several 
fortes. But it is never, for a moment, meretricious. The effects 


are always legitimate and solid, and I think I know the reason— 
he does not Victor Herbert the time. The beat comes like a metro- 
nome, but in the dynamic shading there is huge variety. While the 
effect is strongly emotional, it is many miles the safe side of mawk- 
ishness.” 


Redfern Mason, in the San Francisco Examiner: “The instru- 
mentalists had not played a page of ‘Leonore No. 3’ before the 
audience recognized that a new spirit had come over the orchestra. 
The listless, half hearted Beethoven of former seasons had given 
place to the authentic tone poet, interpreted in earnest under the 
leadership of a master. The man responsible for the change was 
Alfred Hertz. There is no reason why, under the leadership of 
Mr. Hertz, the San Francisco Symphony should not eventually take 
the position in the West, orchestrally, that is occupied by the Boston 
Symphony in the East.” 


Alfred Metzger, in the Pacific Coast Musical Review: “After an 
interval of about fifteen years, San Francisco has again a real sym- 
phony conductor. The foolish contention that an opera leader is not 
a symphony leader has been definitely exploded in this city by rea- 
son of the fact that Alfred Hertz met all requirements of a born 
conductor of the classics. The enthusiasm that prevailed was ample 
evidence that the public appreciates the best of music presented 
under the most advantageous circumstances. A new era has dawned 
on the local musical horizon.” 


The program of Friday afternoon was repeated this 
afternoon with a very large audience and as much en- 
thusiasm. The next regular concert by the orchestra will 
be given Friday afternoon, January 7. 


OrHeER CoNCERTS. 


In addition to the Symphony Orchestra concert the 
past week, there have been several musical events of real 
importance. One of these was the recital by Mme. Betty 
Drews, which took place at the St. Francis Wednesday 
evening, December 15. Mme. Drews has a voice of power, 
which has the depth of a contralto organ in the lower 
notes and large sustaining capacity in the upper register. 
Mme. Drews essayed a very ambitious program, consist- 
ing of selections from Gluck, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms, Wagner, Richard Strauss, Giovanni Martini, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Saint-Saéns, Hausseger, Faure and 
Scheinpflug. Altogether there were eighteen numbers on 
the set program, and these were increased by encores. 
Mme. Drews was convincing from the dramatic side, and 
she was advertised, justly, as a dramatic soprano. The 
performance was worthy, in all regards, of the very great 
enthusiasm that was manifested by the audience. Fred- 
erick Maurer was at the piano. 

The Shavitch-De Grassi-Bem Trio gave a concert 
Wednesday evening. A feature of the concert was the 
performance of a sonata by Guy Ropertz for piano and 


cello. The other numbers, done excellently, were a trio 
by Saint-Saéns and Brahms’ trio, op. 18. The trio was 
recalled several times. 

An excellent concert was given Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 17, at the Knights of Columbus Hall, by Bernice de 
Pasquale, Charles Bulotti, Dorothy Pasmore and the 
Minetti Orchestra, led by Giulio Minetti. Mrs. Edward E. 
Young and Uda Waldrop were the accompanists. The 
affair was a benefit for the victims of the European war. 

The season of the San Francisco Musical Club was 
closed Friday morning, December 17, at the St. Francis 
Hotel. Dr. H. J. Stewart’s “Nativity” was performed; 
also various instrumental and vocal numbers. The per- 
formers included Olive Hyde, violinist; Carl Edwin An- 
derson. tenor; Mrs. John McGaw, pianist; Mary Sher- 
wood, cello. Mrs. McGaw’s solo was spoken of highly 
by those who were present. 

The Loring Club gave a performance at the Scottish 
Rite Hall the past week, under the direction of Wallace 
A. Sabin, which was noteworthy both because the pro- 
gram was cleverly arranged and was made to include quite 
a variety of selections and also because of the singing 
of Mrs. Lorna Lachmund, coloratura soprano. She was 
splendidly received. Taking a leading part in the choral 
work, she also sang several operatic solos with great ac- 
ceptance and her success was marked. The program was 
the best that has seconded the efforts of the Loring Club 
in years. The Loring Club is composed of a body of 
music lovers of talent,a male chorus, now including some- 
thing more than sixty active members. Mr. Sabin’s con- 
ducting of the concert was entirely successful. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ Assoviation met at 
North Beach, in a hall on Fishermen’s Wharf, last week, 
and had an Italian dinner. John C. Manning retired from 
the presidency, having completed-his term, and George 
Kruger was elected to succeed Mr. Manning in office. 
There were about sixty music teachers in. attendance. The 
association presented a silver plate to Mr. Manning. A 
very amusing entertainment, arranged by Mme.- Tromboni, 
was given. Those who took part in the proceedings in- 
cluded Henry Bretherick, president of the State organiza- 
tion of music teachers; Mme. Tromboni, Charles Mayer, 
Mary Pasmore, Mrs. Richard Reese and Walter Camp- 
bell. The new officers include the following: Vice Presi- 
dent, Ellen Roeckel-Davis; secretary, H. W. Patrick; 
treasurer, Mrs. P. O. Peterson; directors, Alice Kellar- 
Fox, Louis, Felix Raynaud and Pierre Douillet. 

The Pacific Musical Society gave a concert at the St. 
Francis Hotel last Thursday afternoon. Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly, soprano; Mrs. Arthur Fickensher, soprano; 
Brooks Parker, flutist; Mrs. William Ritter, pianist, and 
the vocal ensemble, directed by Albert Elkus, with Mrs. S. 
Theron de Lee and Arthur Fickensher, were the per- 
formers in a very meritorious affair. 

Ferri Shopp, basso profundo, assisted by Gyula Ormay, 
pianist, and Horace Britt, cellist, gave the first of his 
series of concerts at Sorosis Hall last Thursday evening. 
Mr. Shopp sang only Russian songs, with one exception. 
His work was much enjoyed. 

An attempt will be made, through the efforts of the 
Recreation League, to organize a choral music society of 
large size. Herman Perlet, Paul Steindorff, Mme. Tojetti, 
Julius Rehn Weber, Wallace A. Sabin and Jesse Lilien- 
thal are interested in the success of the plan. Each and 
all mentioned took leading parts in a recent choral confer- 
ence. 

A concert was given at the Arrillaga Musical College 
last Tuesday, at which Myrtle Dingwall-Kelley, soprano; 
Cecilia Arrillaga, pianist; Achille Artigues, organist, and 
Vincent Arrillaga were the performers. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





David Hochstein and Pavlowa at Serbian Benefit. 


David Hochstein, violinist, was the soloist on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 22, at the “Matinee Intime” for 
the benefit of the Serbian Relief Fund, held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. John Jacob Astor. Hochstein delighted 
his large and fashionable audience with the “Gondoliera” 
of Sgambati, his own charming little “Minuet,” and his 
brilliant arrangement of two Brahms waltzes. He was 
assisted at the piano by Maurice Eisner. The program of 
noted stars included Mlle. Pavlowa, Mrs. “Pat” Campbell, 
Sibyl Vane, Denise Loskas, Guiomar Novaes, Francis 
Rogers and Albert Janpolski. 

At the close of the performance a program autographed 
by all of the artists present was auctioned off and went 
to Mrs. E. S. Harkness for $175. Two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars was realized in all. 











~ Mme. Edvina 


Prima Donna Soprano 
with Chicago Opera Association 


Available for concert engagements after January and for festival 
appearances in April and May. 


EDWARD W. LOWREY, Personal Representative 
693 Madison Avenue 33 $3 $3 New Yori 
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Margaret George 
CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Opens Successes in Italy. 
Management: Tuomas Grorce, Box 742, Station F, Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘cau 


2208 Hyde Strest, - - San Francisco, Calif 
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xolusive 2 PIANIST 
FOSTER & DAVID. 600 Fifth Ave.. Hew York In America Season 1915-16 


ANNA BAUGHER wet tan 


Management, FOSTER & FOSTER, 2g West 42nd St., New York 
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Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Eminent Song and Oratorio, Singer. (BASS-BARITONE) 
IN AMERICA, SEASON 1915-16. 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Studio: 23 East 57th Street. 


Phone, Plaza 7409. 


SOUSA « BAND 


Now Playing at 
N. Y. HIPPODROME 
Office: 1 West 34th Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLM AN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK,'N.IY. 


LESLEY MARTIN, tetcano 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New) York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, enue emus, Geor, Gillet, ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, iske 
O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


WALTER EARNEST 


ORATORIO TENOR 
Management of FOSTER & DAVID 
600 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1915-16 


‘ Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway,New York Mason & Hamlin PlanoUsed 















































VLADIMIR NEVELOFF 


PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD 


The Danish Violinist 


Fifth Floor, 133 East 6th Street, New York City 











1916-16 SEASON 1915-16 $5 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 





VIOLINIST 
Exclusive M t, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler Bidg. 
220 West 42nd Street. New York Phone Bryant 8520 











BROOKLYN CHORAL ART CLUB 
HEARD IN SPLENDID PROGRAM. 


Quartet of Ancient Instruments Proves of Deep Interest— 
Reed Miller and Other Soloists in Good Form 
— Officers and Members, 


Under the direction of Alfred Y. Cornell, the Choral Art 
Club of Brooklyn initiated its fourth private concert sea- 
son in the opera house of the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, Monday evening, December 20. The program con- 
sisted of three parts. The first, devoted more particularly 
to the spirit of the Christmastide, included the Damrosch 
arrangement of “Stille Nacht,” for four voices, with inci- 
dental solo by Mr. Best; “Oh, Magnum Mysterium,” motet 
or six voices (Vittoria) ; “Salva Regina,” motet for four 
voices (Arens); the Damrosch arrangement of Cornelius’ 
“Adoration of the Magi,” and the “Shepherds’ Story,” part 
song for seven voices, by Clarence Dickinson, in which 
Miss Fitch (of the chorus) and Reed Miller, tenor, did the 
solo work. 

Part two introduced a thoroughly unique and alto- 
gether enjoyable as well as interesting section. This was 
presented by a quartet of ancient instruments consisting of 
viola d’amore, played by Alfred Gietzen; oboe d’amore, by 
Frederic Mueller; harpsichord, by Henry Gideon, and viola 
da gamba, by Bruno Steinke. With eyes shut one could 
almost imagine himself back in the days of Marie An- 
toinette and the Petit Trianon. Dainty, charming music 
was furnished in the “Golden Sonata” (Purcell), by the 
viola d’amore, viola da gamba and the harpsichord; “La 
Chambor” (d’Hervelois), oboe d’amore and harpsichord; 
“Andante et Menuet” (Milandre), viola d’amore and the 
harpsichord “Chaconne et Rigaudon” (Monsigny), by the 
quartet. 

Following the intermission came part three. This of- 
fered six numbers: “Charm Me Asleep” (Henry Leslie), 
madrigal for six voices; three negro jubilee songs, “Pil- 
grims’ Song,” “Little David, Play on Your Harp” (inci- 
dental solo by Mr. Cox), and “Ev’ry Time I Feel the 
Spirit” (Diton); two English folksongs, “Brigg Fair” 
(folksong from Lincolnshire), solo by Reed Miller, with 
chorus accompaniment, and a “Colonial Song” by Percy 
Grainger; “How Eloquent Are Eyes,” part song for four 
voices (West). 

Others who participated in the program were Lucia 
Forest Eastman, harpist; Fred Landau, violinist; Sidney 
Dorlon Lowe, accompanist. 


Sincere interest and a certain degree of local pride were 
manifest in the choral art work, to judge from the large, 
fashionable and interested audience present, which ap- 
plauded liberally. The choral work was thoroughly good. 
There was a noticeable clearness of tone, excellent balance 
of voices, and spendid spirit in the delivery. Particular- 
ly good was the diction displayed by all the participants 
in the program. 

Reed Miller was in fine voice, and sustained his part of 
the program with his customary ease, innate, artistic sense 
and reliable delivery, for which he received much applause. 

Among those present who witnessed from one of the 
boxes the performance of their own works were Percy 
Grainger, Franz X. Arens and Clarence Dickinson. 

The personnel of the choral club consists of : Sopranos— 
Miss Ackerman, Mrs. Atkinson, Miss Bliss, Miss Browne, 
Mrs. Bruns, Miss Brunson, Miss Church, Miss Delmhorst, 
Miss Fitch, Miss Gleason, Miss Goebel, Mrs. Hascall, Miss 
Latimer, Mrs. Leggett, Mrs. MacKellar, Mrs. McGill, Miss 
McLellan, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Remmert, Mrs. Sammis, 
Miss Sandford, Miss van Syckle, Miss Wicks, Mrs. Wilson 
and Mrs. Young. Contraltos—Miss Berry, Mrs. Bing- 
ham, Miss Burr, Miss Consul, Mrs. Grow, Miss Demarest, 
Mrs. Galaway, Mrs. Ives, Miss Kaltenbach, Miss Lamb, 
Miss Lane, Mrs. Little, Mrs. Madeheim, Miss Moore, Miss 
Somerville, Miss L. Spahn, Miss M. Spahn, Mrs. Strong, 
Mrs. Thomason, Miss Weiller. Tenors—Mr. Barlow, Mr. 
Black, Mr. Coles, Mr. Haskell, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Jarvis, 
Mr. Koester, Mr. Niemitz, Mr. Onley, Mr. Pierce, Mr. 
Schmidt, Mr. Sealy, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Smythe, Mr. Stu- 
art and Mr. Troxell. Baritones and basses—Mr. Best, 
Mr. Bruns, Mr. Cox, Mr. Himer, Mr. Holm, Mr. Hosner, 
Mr. Ives, Mr. Janson, Mr. Jones, Mr. Leggett, Mr. Mans- 
field, Mr. Mounteney, Mr. Rauch, Mr. Tomes, Mr. 
Wheeler, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Young. 

There are 110 associate members. 

The officers are: Alfred M. Best, president; Joel B. Ives, 
vice-president; Joseph C. Sealy, secretary; Frederick W. 
Rauch, treasurer; and Howard A. Leggett, librarian. 

Raymond S. Barlow, Alfred M. Best, H. W. Bruns, John 
A. Eckert, John Gerald Hilliard, Joel B. Ives, Almet R. 
Latson, Thomas L. Leeming, William McCarroll, Lefferts 
A. McClelland, T. A. Ralston, Frederick W. Rauch, Wil- 
liam C. Redfield and Robert A. Shaw constitute the board 
of governors, 

Gwilym O. G. Jones is the chairman of the membership 
committee, the other members of which are Mr. Cornell, 
Miss Browne, Mr. Best and Mrs. Crow. 





Von Ende School Students’ Recital. 





- Eight numbers, consisting of piano, violin and vocal 
solos, made up the interesting and well carried out pro- 
gram given at The von Ende School of Music, New York, 
on Monday evening, December 20. Four pianists played 
works by Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Strauss- 
Tausig; two vocalists sang songs by modern composers, 
and two violinists played works by Svendsen, Pugnani, 
and Vieuxtemps. Young Michael de Trinis played well 
Beethoven’s variations in C minor, adding an encore, a 
piece of his own in F major. Beatrice Ragsdale and 
Maude Alexander furnished their quota of superior piano 
playing to the program, and justified many praises here- 
tofore printed in the Musicat Courter of their technic 
and musical development. Mrs. J. A. Mellish and Ottilie 
Schillig, both singers mentioned in the columns of metro- 
politan musical papers, as well as the daily press, had im- 
portant part in their solos, the latter repeating her highly 
dramatic and effective singing of Hummel’s “Hallelujah.” 
Harold Micklin’s violin tone is beautiful in quality. He 
played Svendsen’s familiar romanze in F in most enjoyable 
fashion. This youth has made good progress toward ar- 
tistic heights, having sure technic, intonation, and life in 
his style. Helen Vogel, too, has made immense strides, 
winning public applause as well as the chief medal awarded 
violinists of The von Ende School, as recently as last 
year. Sigismund Krumgold closed the program with an 
animated performance of the brilliant Strauss-Tausig 
waltz, “Man Lebt Nur Einmal,” and Francis Moore was 
the expert accompanist. 

The performers played from memory, and several of 
them had to add encore numbers. This recital closed the 
series of musical affairs at The von Ende School of Music 
until after the holidays. 





Richard Keys Biggs to Give a 
Series of Organ Recitals in January. 





Richard Keys Biggs, young American concert organist, 
will give a series of five recitals during the month of 
January at St. Ann’s Chureh on the Heights, Brooklyn. 
The dates for these recitals are the evenings of January 
3, 10, 17, 24 and 31. The program for the first recital will 
be “Marche Russe,” Schminke; “Moment Musicale,” 
Schumann; “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” G. Nevin; “Concert Fan- 


tasia,” Diggle; “Melody in Folksong Style,” Cadman; in- 
termezzo, Dethier; “Warrior’s Song,” Heller-Biggs; “An 
Elizabethan Idyll,” Noble; festival toccata, Fletcher. 

Mr. Biggs has recently been honored by many leading 
composers, in that they have dedicated works to him. 
Among these are H. Rogers, J. Frank Frysinger, James 
R. Gillette, Roland Diggle and Charles Sheldon. 





Second Concert Offered by St. Joseph 
Concert Direction Atiracts Big Audience. 





“Melba and Company Delight Big Audience” is the 
headline which the St. Joseph News-Press review of nearly 
a column in length, of the Melba concert in St. Joseph, 
Mo., .December 6. “Prima Donna Gets Ovation” and 
“Splendid Audience Falls in Love with Beatrice Harrison, 
Cellist, and Messrs. Parker and St. Leger Are Exceed- 
ingly Popular” were sub headings. 

“Few concerts have given to St. Joseph audiences the 
great pleasure that was experienced during the program 
given last night at the Auditorium by Nellie Melba, 
assisted by Beatrice Harrison, Robert Parker and Frank 
St. Leger. The house was filled to overflowing and great 
appreciation was displayed at the rendition of every num- 
ber.” 

In the above manner runs the review. 


This was the second in a series of four concerts being 
offered by Mrs. Francis Henry Hill, of St. Joseph, in her 
“Concert Season Extraordinary.” 





Elsa Fischer String Quartet Conquers Audience. 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, consisting of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Helen Reynolds, second violin; Lucy 
Neidhardt, viola; and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello, played on 
Sunday evening, December 19, at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, New York. The performance was highly pleas- 
ing. Comments were overheard to the effect that such 
artistic playing had never before been heard at the church 
and the quartet’s work was an inspiration, 


The other artists who participated were Harriet Baw- 
den, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Harvey Hindermyer, 
tenor; Earle Tuckerman, basso, and Mary A. Liscom 
organist. 
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J. C. UNGERER OFFERS UNUSUAL 
PROGRAM AT ST. PATRICK’S CATHE- 
DRAL FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 


Midnight Mass Revived. 





J. C. Ungerer, organist and musical director of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, offered a program of unusual 
interest for the Christmas services. Besides the soloists 
and chorus, Mr. Ungerer secured the assistance of an or- 
chestra of twenty-five musicians, which materially en- 
hanced the beauties of the works rendered. 

The revival of the old custom of having midnight Mass, 
after many years’ discontinuance, proved to be a tremen- 
dous success. The attendance was large, and in spite of 
the ungrateful task to singers, the musical treat was un- 
usually fine. The Proper of the Mass, in Gregorian, was 
sung by fifty students from the Cathedral College. A mixed 
choir of boys and men rendered Hohnerlein’s Mass, op. 32, 
and “Adeste Fideles,” by Novello, as an offertory. The 
service concluded with Dubois’ “Grand Choeur” as a post- 
lude. 

P. A. Yon’s “Messa Melodica” was performed at the 
grand pontifical Mass, under Mr. Ungerer’s able direction, 
for the first time with orchestra. This Mass conforms 
strictly to the requirements of the Motu Proprio, at the 
same time exhibiting beautiful themes, strong development 
and general attractiveness. The orchestral background 
enhanced the beauties and sweetness of this work. 

The offertory, “Adeste Fideles,” arranged by Novello, 
was well performed, and special credit is due to Master 
Hennessy for the rendering of the solo. John A, Finnegan, 
tenor soloist, displayed his usual good form and sweetness 
of tone. The orchestra played as a postlude Beethoven’s 
sextet, op. 81, a work seldom heard, and which received a 
masterful interpretation under the guidance of the director, 
J. C. Ungerer. 

An elaborate program was given at the afternoon vesper 
service. The boys’ choir sang the Psalms in “Falso Bor- 
done”; “Alma Redemptoris,’ Schnabel; “Benedictus,” 
Gounod, and “Tantum ergo,” by A. J. Silver, and concluded 
the benediction service with Widor’s “March Pontifical,” 
from his first symphony as a postlude. 





ERIE JOTTINGS. 


Erie, Pa., December 15, 1915. 

Ada Jane Harmon presented a number of her junior 
pupils in a very entertaining recital last Friday evening 
at the First United Presbyterian Church. The entire pro- 
gram showed very careful instruction at the hands of 
Miss Harmon. The latter recently returned from a period 
of study with Julia Rive King, the noted Chicago pianist, 
who is connected with the Bush Conservatory of Music 
there. Anna Wilson Currie, contralto, and Victor Vaughn 
Lytle, organist, were the capable assistants on the program. 

The First Baptist Church was the scene of a delightful 
recital on Monday evening, November 29, when Hulda 
Schuster Schnurman presented two of her pupils, Esther 
Thrope Throop, soprano, and Lois E. Busch, contralto, 
who were assisted by Florence Schutez, pianist, of Prof. 
Peter Le Sueur’s piano classes. Mrs. Throop’s voice is 
very brilliant, especially in her higher tones. Miss 
Busch’s best numbers were those requiring her lower 
tones, which proved her to be the possessor of a rich con- 
tralto voice. Both singers gave their entire program from 
memory, as did the pianist, which bespeaks much for the 
careful training they have received at the bands of Mrs. 
Schnurman and Mr. Le Sueur. Jewel Marie Dudden- 
hoffer was a splendid accompanist. 

Pupils of the Bonazzi-Lytle studio were presented in an 
interesting recital on the evening of November 16. Fran- 
ces Steiner, Gladys Jordon, Jean McDonald and George 
Sullivan each gave groups of piano numbers in a com- 
mendable manner. The recital was followed by a social 
hour in the studios of Mr. and Mrs. Lytle, which are now 
located in the new Selina Building. A good sized concert 
hall is a part of their equipment, which provides an excel- 
lent setting for their recitals. Mr. Lytle recently gave a 
very interesting lecture recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church on the construction and advance of the organ, this 
being one of a series of recitals which he is presenting 
there this winter. 

Witson Roor BusHNELL. 





Theodore von Hemert Wins Yonkers Praise. 


Theodore von Hemert, baritone, who appeared as soloist 
in Yonkers, N. Y., on Friday evening, December 17, re- 
ceived the following flattering comments from the Yonkers 
public and press: 

Mr. von Hemert has a stalwart voice which he handles smoothly 
and with good effect. The “Toreador Song” from “Carmen” was 
his best number.—Yonkers Stat D ber 18, rors. 











. 
Mr. von Hemert, who appeared at a benefit concert here last June, 
sustained his reputation as a baritone of the highest order at last 
night’s entertainment. He sang the “Toreador Song” with great 


spirit and showed equally well his vocal powers in each of his 
other numbers.—Yonkers Herald, December 18, 1915. 





THE VON HEMERT CONCERT. 
Yonkers, N. Y., December 13, 1915. 
To the Editor of The Statesman: 
There appears in this issue an advertisement of a concert by Mr. 


and Mrs, Theodore von Hemert, assisted by the Steadman Or- - 


chestra and by Fred Burgy, to be given Friday of this week at 
Elks’ Hall at 8.15 p. m. 

I desire to say to my friends that here is an opportunity of a 
rare artistic treat, at a small cost, without the effort of a trip to 
the city. Of the performers I have only heard Mr. von Hemert, 
and cannot speak for the others. He not only possesses a superb 
baritone voice, but is an artist in the best sense of the word. He 
sings with true feeling, without affection or sentimentality, with 
great dramatic effect without being theatrical. All who fail to go 
will miss an unusual opportunity for a delightful evening. 

Cuartes VEZIN. 





Fanning’s Varied Program. 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, assisted by H. B. Turpin at the 
piano, will offer a varied program at his song recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, January 4. 
Among other interesting features will be Schubert’s “Die 
Schoene Muellerin,” Hubert Pataky’s “Teufelslied,” two 
Debussy songs, and an English group that will include 
“The Last Leaf,” by Sidney Homer, “The Lute Player’s 
House,” by Winthrop L. Rogers, “Smuggler’s Song,” by 
Marshall Kernochan, and “March Call”—written for Mr. 
Fanning—by Francesco De Leone. 








Kathleen Parlow’s Recital, January 5. 


Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, will return to 
America after a two years’ absence, and give her first re- 
cital of the season in Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 5. Miss Parlow will play the 
Glazounow concerto in A minor, the Vitali chaconne, and 





works of Josef Suk, Brahms-Joachim, Tor Aulin and 
Sarasate. The violinist will be assisted by Homer Samuels 
at the piano. 





Althouse Engaged for Copley-Plaza Musicale. 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged to appear at the Copley-Plaza 
Morning Musicales in Boston, Mass., Monday morning, 
January 17, by S. Kronberg, director of this series of con- 


certs. 
& 





Schillings’ “Mona Lisa” was not received with over- 
whelming favor at the Vienna Royal Opera recently. 
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On Wednesday evening, December 15, the first concert 

seventh season of the Motet Choral Society of 

Washington, D. C., took place in that city. The work of 

rganization is creating unusual interest from its the- 

of technic as the basis of the aesthetic tone, and in its 

ied program building. Its art theories include the 

entation of choral music through a definite technic, 

ut encourages the repressive tone as a necessary medium 

psychological expression; the selection of the inspira- 

periods of different composers, rather than the mo- 

nous continuity of a single work; the consideration of 

e literary value of text, and the subdued lighting of the 
ill at its concerts. 

1e choral numbers were as follows: 

e Messiah”), Handel; chorus, “The 


On December 1: 


Four choruses (“TI 


Dance of the ;Sword” (pagan song), Priestley-Smith; 
motet, “Listen to the Lambs,” Dett; four choruses (“The 
Nativity”), “Ave Maria” (for cello), Bach-Gounod; “The 
Morning Star on High Is Glowing,” “Lo, How a Rose 
Is Blooming” (for male voices), Praetorius; “Heil’ge 
Nacht” (Christmas song, arranged by Damrosch) ; sanctus, 


Bach 
In the four Handel choruses from “The Messiah,” in- 
spirationai in feeling and vigorous in musical development, 


there exists the anticipation of the spirit of Christmas and 
“good will toward men.” In contrast, “The Dance of 
the Sword” surges with elemental and seething ferocity 
brutality of war. The cry of the world for re- 


ion is heard in the motet of impressive significance, 
In the deeper devotional sentiment 
he music of “The Nativity” the answer is found. The 
program ended with the exultant music of the sanctus. 
In this concert the Choral Society had the assistance of 
Edith Rubel Trio of New York in music by Mattheson, 


ten to the Lambs.” 


Handel, Rameau, Suk, Debussy, Sibelius. 
The basic tone in choral singing is generally one of so- 
rity and breadth, necessary in the rendition of such com- 
positions as those of Bach and Handel. In these and sim- 
lar works the composer produces effects by structural and 
ntrapuntal treatment; quantity, rather than quality of 
one and fine shading, becomes an essential element. 
In contradistinction to such a broad school of polyphonic 
irt there exists another that might be termed “the school 
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of repressive tone,” in which, by definite technic, the quali- 
ties of dominance and power are subordinated to unusual 
reserve and suggestion, resulting in an instrument respon- 
sive to the finer and subtler moods. 

The quality of repression or the mezza-voce exerts a 
peculiar stimulus on the imagination. It has the power 
to quicken, to evoke a mood, and to arouse in the subcon- 
scious self of the listener certain states of latent impres- 
sion and memory, of reminiscence, of a keener sense of 
beauty, and of ideals and hopes long dormant. 

Such conditions in the deeper strata of man’s being are 





OTTO TORNEY SIMON. 


awakened, not by the tone of effulgence, but by the tone 
in shadow. 

In choral singing this quality of the repressive tone, 
through the medium of correctly applied technic, has un- 
usual interpretative possibilities. 

These principles of technic include breath control that will 
result in the evenly sustained tone of any degree of power, 
and also in the cantilena, or the smooth rendition of the 
phrase. They include the knowledge to adjust the regis- 
ters of the female voice and to develop the sombre upper 
tones of the male voice. 

From this technic may be easily evolved the basic tone 
of beauty, suggestion and control. 

The technic of the Motet Choral Society differs then 


from the usual choral technic in special acceptance and 


cultivation of the repressive tone as a medium for expres- 
sion. In so doing it does not, however, exclude the 
broader quality of sonority and of power. The school of 
massive effects is frequently used. 

A musical program, well arranged, might be considered 
an intellectual scheme for presenting to an audience a dig- 
nified art. 

In order to impress profoundly it should neither fatigue 
through a colorless monotony, by a low mediocrity of ma- 
terial, or by its length. It should lead through a series 
of allied or contrasting emotions to a climax of the highest 
psychological interest, and then cease. 

A program should not be confined to one tonal color. It 
should move in a proportionate scale of color and intensity. 
Equality and stability suggest monotony, as variety and 
motion will always stimulate the interest. 

A program, broadly speaking, should progress from bril- 
liancy to shadow, or from shadow to brilliancy. 

It should, if possible, have a principal theme and a cor- 
relation of texts. The usual sources of inspiration in 
sacred texts are the words of the Requiem Mass and those 
texts associated with the great celebrations of the Chris- 


tian church, the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
the Redemption. Of the secular texts, the more important 
ones are those embodying the idealization of nature and of 
earthly love. ; 

The material for such programs may be found in the 
choral music of many different schools and countries. 

The judgment and selection of such a program will re- 
quire spiritual discernment, combined with the knowledge 
and the finest taste of the musician. 

To be avoided on the programs are the dolorous cantatas 
of superficial workmanship and saccharine flavor, much en- 
couraged by the clergy of the Protestant churches about 
the time of Easter. 

To be avoided further are the vapid programs of mis- 
cellaneous choruses, loosely strung together, those decep- 
tive shallows of musical composition that debase the art 
and corrupt the public taste. 

The combination of humorous text with music should 
be eliminated on all programs. Greatness in art is founded 
on sorrow, and is never suggested by the fool or harlequin 
in cap and bells, dancing along the paths of superficiality 
and levity. 

Where the presentation of an art is ostentatiously given 
its spirit remains shyly hidden. To stimulate as far as 
possible the inner vision of the audience and to minimize 
to a degree the appearance of the physiognomy and dress 
of the singers, and the motions of the director, the con- 
certs of the Motet Choral Society are given with subdued 
lighting. 

Examples of the art work of the Motet Choral Society 
during the six seasons of its activity are the following 
three programs and their method of construction: 

The first program begins with “The Song of Fate,” by 
Brahms, treated in its earlier part with exquisite feeling 
and tenderness, but soon lapsing into a gloomy and for- 
bidding theology. The transition to the music of optimism 
and joy, expressed by the choruses of spring, is made 
through a madrigal of unusual breadth and virility, “Hence, 
Loathed Melancholy,” the words of which are taken from 
Milton’s “L’Allegro.” 

As a diversion to the principal theme, the chorus “To 
Zante,” described as a dramatic choral song, and with 
words by Edgar Allan Poe, evokes a mood, dreamy and 
reminiscent. It is an apostrophe to the idyllic beauty of a 
far away Grecian island, and to the awakened memory 
of a lost love. 

The Koechlin. suite, a composition of frail imagery, is 
strongly suggestive of the Debussy atmosphere. 

SG OE OE PGi is cok cons cengibasesdrdbitentisaceasvethiak Brahms 


(The accompaniment arranged for two pianos by 
Mrs. Otto T. Simon). 


Chorus—Hence, Loathed Melancholy.................ceeeees Lahee 
(Words from Milton’s L’Allegro). 
Suite (in four movements for two pianos).............. Koechlin 
Chorus—To Zante (Words by Edgar Allan Poe)........ Holbrooke 
Sulee Chae Cae: GREY e065 6 a vo bs vakebbmavaswwesa Rachmaninoff 
Romanza. 


Alla Marcia. 
Five choruses of spring— 
Where the Bee Sucks (words by Shakespeare)............ Arne 
The Elder Blossoms Lightly Stirred (from the Russian) ..Kopylow 
O My Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose (words by Burns). .Garrett 
Awake, Awake! (words by Alfred Hays).............. Bantock 
Blossoms, Born of Teeming Springtime. ................ Dvorak 
(from St. Ludmila). 


The second program is one that leads from the shadow 
to the light, through the music of death, night, morning 
and the hope as expressed through the nativity. In the 
sombre significance of “Death on the Hills,” Death, in- 
exorable and hopeless, resists the pleading of the old, “to 
take the village road and by the brook drink of the waters 
of life, while the little children pluck the blossoms by the 
wayside.” 

The answer to this is found in the optimism and con- 


solation of the words of the motet “In Thy Loving Arms,” ' 


and also in the suirit of the nativity music as it is sung 
about the tree of Christmas. 

Likewise, in the secular music, darkness leads to the 
glow of dawn. 

The appealing and poetic text of “Hail, O Moon,” is 
taken from the old Finnish songs and folklore of the 
Kalevala. In the “Evening Scene” of Elgar the composer 
expresses with quiet monotony the serenity and atmosphere 
of night. 


Two Choruses of Death— 
Death on the Hills (from the Russian of Maikov)....... Elgar 
In Thy Loving Arms (Motet in five parts) 
Two Chorues of Night— 
Evening Scene (words by Coventry Patmore).......... Elgar 
Hail, O Moon (from the Kalevala, Finnish Folksong). . Sibelius 
(for male voices) 
Solos (for cello)— 


Abendlied ....... pits tebee boa s+eeees- Schumann 


Cantilena (A minor concerto).......cccecesccseeees Goltermann 
Two Choruses of Morning— 

TOG SE | a dona kt chase erssnsecauccnidcnkaascseunanten Matthews 

Sunrise (from the Russian of Fiodor Tiutchef)........ Taneyef 


Four Choruses of Christmas— 
Unto Us a Son Is Born (Messiah)............. 
Aes Waste Chet OR 6 ike eri cee Bach-Goumed 
Three Kings Have Journeyed.........csccescccecees Cornelius 
(Baritone solo by John Waters). 
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— Nacht (German Christmas Song arganged by Dam- 
rosch). 
sateen Chorus (Messiah).............0s.seceeeeeee Handel 

Musically, the third program is one of the most signifi- 
cant ever given by the Motet Choral Society. Bach, Han- 
del and Wagner are portrayed in moments of profound 
inspiration. It includes one of the greatest motets of 
Bach, with a strong text of unusual appeal. “Sleepers, 
awake!” the trumpet call to action. In the chorale and the 
apotheosis to art from Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” Hans 
Sachs, the poet cobbler of Nurnberg (and so truly the 
“mastersinger”) glorifies art, and urges that its spirit re- 
main a source of beauty, clear and uncontaminated. 

And who but the colossus, Handel, could project through 
music such tonal pictures of omnipotence, as the descending 
pall of darkness, the ponderous weight of the hailstones, or 
the overwhelming destruction of the enemy. 

In contrast, the folksongs show the simple life of the 
peasant, his sorrows, or, as in the Volga boat song, the 
exhilaration of the rowers as they gradually near the dis- 
tant birches, or, again, in the last folksong, the joy of a 
youth leading his horse one summer morning through the 
fresh green of the fields. 


Motet and chorale (Sleepers, awake!)............ 0 cc ccceuce Bach 
(Horn accompaniment, Adolph Seidler), 
Five choruses (Israel in Egypt)..........cccccsceccccsece Handel 


He sent a thick darkness. 
He gave them hailstones. 
The depths have covered them. 
Moses and the children of Israel sang this song. 
I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously. 
Four folksongs (for chorus)— 
OS Se nat wade uiccnsssccedarawere Dumont Palmgren 
Heartache (Slovak) (for male voices).............2.0e: Dvorak 
Volga Boat song (Russian), 
In the Fields (Russian). 
Chorale and finale (Meistersinger)...............eeee0e05 Wagner 


All communications concerning the work and concerts 
of this organization should be made to the secretary, Jeati 
C. Stier, 3238 R street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Mabel Riegelman in Texas. 


From the Terrell (Texas) Daily Transcript of Decem- 
ber 4, 1915: 

“Mabel Riegelman appeared in concert at the High 
School auditorium last night. The audience was a thor- 
oughly responsive one in every way, applauding to the 
very echo. Miss Riegelman responded with a number of 
encores, much to the delight of her hearers. Possessing 
a voice that has made her an operatic star of considerable 
magnitude, the singer is gifted with a charm of manner 
and graciousness of personality that makes her stage pres- 
ence especially delightful. She thoroughly enters into the 
spirit of her songs and possesses the faculty of imparting 
it to her hearers. Her tones are true and especially pure. 
Her enunciation is unusually distinct and her method of 
attack without a flaw. 

“Few but the singer could have rendered a program of 
such varied qualities, and the manner in which it was done 
was the highest tribute possible to her ability.” 

Miss Riegelman is now on tour on the Pacific Coast. A 
few good dates are available in the Central West States 
after February 1, 1916. 








Fort Washington Heights Choral Society Concert. 


The first concert of the Fort Washington Heights 
Choral Club, Lewis W. Armstrong, conductor, was given 
December 14, in the Fort Washington Baptist Church, 
New York City. The society was assisted by the follow- 
ing professional artists: May Reddick, soprano; Jose- 
phine Millham Andrews, contralto; Grace P. Von Culin, 
reader; and the Sittig Trio (piano, cello and violin). 

A varied program was given and greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience present. The society, numbering about 120 
members, has been in existence only a few months, but 
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under Mr. Armstrong’s capable direction it is making ex- 
cellent progress, and merits the loyal support of “the 
Heights.” Pauline Dobson Gold is the club’s accompanist. 





ARIBERTO DI BUTERA LOCATES 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 


His Violin Pupils Show Results of Excellent Training. 





Ariberto di Butera, concert violinist and teacher, who 
has been active professionally in New York City during the 
past four years, has established for himself an enviable 
reputation. Mr. di Butera’s great interest in the violin 
became noticeable at an early age, and, encouraged by his 
parents, as a boy he applied himself seriously to the thor- 
ough study of his chosen instrument. 

When ten years old, he won a scholarship at the St. 
Cecilia Academy in Rome, where little di Butera studied 
eight years under the able guidance of Signor Monachesi, 
who is the leading violin teacher at this noted institution. 

While a student of the Academy, at the age of fifteen, 
young di Butera was elected a member of the Opera House 
orchestra (Rome), where he played first violin. 

Mr. di Butera has appeared as soloist in New York and 
other American cities, and invariably has been praised for 
his artistic interpretation of the works of the great mas- 
ters for brilliancy of execution and full tone. Being par- 





ARIBERTO DI BUTERA. 


ticularly interested in imparting his knowledge of the art 
of violin playing to others, Mr. di Butera decided to de- 
vote the greater part of his time to teaching, and has 
opened a studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The writer has heard several of his pupils, and was in- 
deed surprised at the convincing results obtained at the 
di Butera studio. 

Mr. di Butera has completed a volume of violin studies 
which develops the left hand and bow arm in a rapid and 
remarkable manner. 

He contemplates giving several students’ recitals during 
the present season. 





Miss Wilson’s Christmas. 


Christmas greetings from Boise, Idaho, have been re- 
ceived from Molly Byerly Wilson, dramatic contralto, who 
celebrated the Christmas festival at that point between con- 
cert engagements in the vicinity as contralto soloist with 
the New York Metropolitan Company. 

Miss Wilson announces the following dates on the next 
lap of her extended concert tour, having already filled 
twenty-eight engagements between Chicago and Boise: 

December 22—Twin Falls, Idaho. 

December 23—Twin Falls, -Idaho. 

December 26—Nampa, Idaho (3.30). 

December 26—Nampa, Idaho (8.15). 

December 27—Caldwell, Idaho. 

December 28—Ontario, Idaho. 

December 29—Weiser, Idaho. 

December 31—LaGrande, Ore. 

January 1—Pendleton, Ore. (3.30). 

January 1—Pendleton, Ore. (8.15). 

January 4—Pullman, Wash. 

January s5—Moscow, Idaho. 

January 7—The Dalles, Ore. 

January 1o—Centralia, Wash. 

January 11—Seattle, Wash. 

January 12—Salem, Ore. 

January 13—Albany, Ore. 

January 14—Medford, Ore. 

January 15—Ashland, Ore. 

January 17—Fresno, Cal. 

January 18—Tulare, Cal. 

January 19—Hanford, Cal. 

January 20—Riverside, Cal. 

January 21—San Bernardino, Cal. 





Harold Bauer’s Recital. 





On Sunday afternoon, December 26, Harold Bauer gave 
a recital of piano works in Aeolian Hall, New York, and, 
as usual, proved himself more authoritative in the great 
works than sentimertally seductive in the smaller compo- 
sitions. 

In Schumann’s “Kreisleriana”—a set of pieces, by the 
way, that were not written for or around Fritz Kreisler, 
as some persons near the present writer imagined—Har- 
old Bauer indulged in more pedal than Schumann’s thick 
and close harmonies required. 

No wonder Wagner said that Schumann’s treatment of 
the piano jarred on his ear. He preferred Beethoven’s 
piano works. 

And it was in Beethoven’s great sonata in B flat, op. 
106, that the pianist was at his best. His performance of 
this excessively long and rhapsodical work was excellent. 
In the smaller Chopin compositions, he seemed a little pre- 
cise and unyielding—more like the flexibility of hickory 
than the soft dalliance of velvet. But his tone was uni- 
formly agreeable. 

Bach’s “Italian” concerto was made attractive to modern 
ears by its accents and tonal variety. The program ended 
with a spirited and fantastic performance of Liszt’s “Me- 
phisto” waltz. 

Why is not Chopin’s tragically beautiful E flat minor 
polonaise more often played? MHarold Bauer did it ex- 
ceedingly well. 





Marguerite Dunlap for Springfield Orpheus. 


Following closely upon her recent successful appear- 
ance with the Banks Glee Club at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, comes the announcement that Marguerite Dunlap 
has been secured by Director John J. Bishop for an ap- 
pearance with the Orpheus Club, of Springfield, Mass., on 
January 12. 





Why Choir Singers Rejoice. 


Among the earliest harbingers of the Yuletide season is 
the cail of the choirmaster for extra evening rehearsals 
in which to prepare the Christmas music.—Seattle ( Wash.) 
Town Crier. 






















“In makeup, pose and action he made a con- 
sistent picture of the sinister Nibelung. He 
sang the music well and showed genuine in- 
telligence in his treatment of the declamation,” 
said W. J. HENDERSON in the New York 
SUN on Saturday, March 14, after 


BASIL RUYSDAEL 


Basso of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Appeared as HAGEN 
in “Die Goetterdaemmerung” 























Unanimous Praise from Leading New York Critics: 


TRIBUNE: 

“Mr. Ruysdael’s impersonation proved an 
excellent one, sinister, powerful and yet in- 
formed with a tragic pathos. He sang the 
music, especially that of the first act, with 
much skill and good tonal resonance. Mr. 
Ruysdael is a bass whose career will bear 
watching.” 


HERALD: 

“A feature of novelty about the perform- 
ance was the réle of Hagen, which was sung 
by Mr. Basil Ruysdael for the first time in 
his career. Considering this fact it was a 
tremendously promising interpretation, intel- 
ligent in the extreme, dramatically portrayed 
and very well sung.” 


TIMES: 

“There was a new Hagen in Basil Ruysdael, 
who appeared in this part for the first time 
and won high commendation. He sang with 
power and excellent quality and with good 
declamation, and made the part vitally inter- 
esting and significant. It marked a notable 
advance in Mr. Ruysdael’s artistic career.” 


STAATS-ZEITUNG: 

“Mr. Ruysdael, who appeared as Hagen for 
the first time, offered a tremendously im- 
pressive performance. He realized the nature 
of the sinister ‘Nachtalbensohnes,’ brought to 
the action a wealth of interesting nuance, 
never allowing it to work against the whole, 
and revealed in the big moments a powerful 
and fitting tone. Mr. Ruysdael offered proof 
yesterday that he has the ability to do more 
than his previous allotment of réles.” 
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= GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 


318 WEST 82p ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EvAS WILLIAMS 


—_ bases _ 
Akron _ - Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 








Ellmer Zoller 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST WITH MME, FREMSTAD 
Studio: 28 West 63rd St., New York. Phone: 7339 Columbus. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serran 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


«« DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Tower Bldg., Chicago 
Rustestve it e 











GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


» nee 


A New Name in the Violinistic World 
ry NOW TOURING THE BRITISH ISLES 


SAPIO ==: 


coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Im Armmerica Entire Season 1915-1916 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Always and only under 1454 BROADWAY 
soar ne ceoment of CAS. L. Wagner “Siew York 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE THIS SEASON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
New York 
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Personal Management: 
1451 Broadway 3 


‘- COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Departnient of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone plactas to artistic finishin 

for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher o 
famous opera and concert singers, mene whom are 

Mme. Marie Rappoid, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conkiin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Scott, basso; r. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 

Will resume teaching on October rst, 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, New York 


Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


40 Ave. Read, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 






































LINCOLN ATTRACTS 
PERMANENTLY MANY MUSICIANS. 


Nebraska’s Capital Justly Proud of Musical Life—Local 
Quartet Gives Initial Performance—Eminent Artists 
Present Operatic Excerpts—‘“‘Faust’’ Given by 
Lyceum Institute of Fine Arts—Notes. 


Lincoln, Neb., December 18, 1915. 

It is doubtful if there are better musical activities in any 
city, of the size of Lincoln, in this country than we are 
having this winter in Nebraska’s capital city. Our schools 
are rich in their talented instructors, containing many 
artists; and these artist-teachers are putting forth some 
excellently trained students, many of whom are out on ex- 
tended concert work. Bookings are being made every week 
for Lincoln talent, and splendid reports come from those 
in the field this winter. 

Musicians are not leaving Lincoln, but are coming here 
to locate permanently, and such artists, too, as David Jones, 
Louise le Baron, Walter Wheatley, who all have an inter- 
national reputation. Mr. Kimball, of the University School 
of Music, a pioneer in Lincoln’s musical life, has ever been 
at the helm, fostering all who come under his influence. 
Mrs. Raymond, of the University of Nebraska, Mr. and 
Mrs. August Molzer, Lillian Eiche, and many others have 
done much toward Lincoln’s musical training. 

STECKELBERG STRING QUARTET AT THE TEMPLE. 

The night of November 20 marked a most important 
event—that of the initial performance of the Steckelberg 
String Quartet, toward which musicians generally have 
been eagerly looking for some time. From the ovation it 
received, there surely were no disappointments. The per- 
sonnel of the quartet is: Carl Frederick Steckelberg, vio- 
lin; A. Bonner, violin; Harry Duboff, viola; Miriam Little, 
cello. For tone quality, attack, shading and artistic inter- 
pretation throughout, one seldom hears their equal. We 
predict a splendid career for so talented a body of musi- 
cians. The program was as follows: Quartet, op. 18, No. 2, 
Beethoven; quartet, G. major, Giuseppe Ferrata; quartet, 
No. 8, Haydn. 

LouIse LE BARON AND WALTER WHEATLEY IN ©PERA. 

The Temple Theatre was filled Wednesday to do honor 
to two eminent artists who are residents of Lincoln, Louise 
le Baron, mezzo-contralto, and Walter Wheatley, tenor. 
The concert was managed by Mrs. Raymond and Dr. May- 
hew, with Mrs. Molzer, violinist, and Lillian Eiche, cellist. 
The principals were heard in scenes from “Carmen,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Trovatore” and “Aida.” In the 
act from “Cavalleria Rusticana” they were assisted by two 
of their pupils, Mrs. R. O. Hummel and Pearl Daniels. 
Miss le Baron is so satisfactory, as to vocal attainments, 
dramatic ability and personal attractions, that it is difficult 
to do her justice with mere words. As Carmen, Santuzza, 
Azucena and Amneris, she showed her marvelous versatil- 
ity. Mr. Wheatley is a favorite and draws a crowd any 
time and anywhere, and on this occasion delighted all 
with his pure, exquisite tones, his absence of effort and 
his fine acting. The evening was a great triumph for op- 
era in English and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

CarriE Jacoss Bonp’s RECITAL. 

The many admirers of Mrs. Bond are under obligations 
to Mr. H. J. Kirschstein for bringing into our midst this 
talented writer of such justly popular songs as “The Per- 
fect Day,” “Just a-Wearying for You,” “I Love You 
Truly,” etc. The First Christian Church was well filled, 
and all enjoyed the charming informal talks as much, in- 
deed, as the songs themselves. There is a vein of subtle 
homage to truth that runs through her poems and songs 
that makes one feel that the atmosphere is absolutely pure. 
The audience was enthusiastic and showed its admiration 
with prolonged applause and beautiful floral gifts. 

Lyceum or Finr Arts Presents “Faust.” 

The Lyceum Institute of Fine Arts, Ralph Boileau, di- 
rector, presented “Faust” in full costume at The Temple, 
Wednesday, December 15. It was difficult to realize that it 
was a student production—so finished were the perform- 
ances of all. Special mention must be made of Ollie Mae 
Cobel, the Margarita, a soprano of much merit, and E. C. 
Boehmer, the Mephistopheles, surely an artist embryo with 
a glorious voice and fine acting. F. A. Delano, the in- 
structor of the cast, was heard to great advantage as Val- 
entine, and to him great credit must be given for the suc- 
cess of the evening. L. A. Wickland, as Faust, won favor 
in his difficult role and Bessie Hughes was a favorite as 
Martha. Miss Winter as Siebel and C. E. Lwely as Wag- 
ner were good in their parts. Mrs. Delano, an accom- 
plished accompanist, deserved praise for her fine work. 
Mr. Delano’s chorus was well drilled and contained splen- 
did voices. The. Lincoln Mannerchor Society also assisted 
and Miss Eiche and Mrs. Molzer added much to the en- 
joyment by their excellent work in cello and violin. 

LrncoLtn NOTES. 

Aloys Kremer, pianist, and August Molzer, violinist, 

gave the “Kreutzer” sonata at the convocation of the State 








University on Thursday to the great pleasure of students 
and friends. They have given recently a successful concert 
at Seward, Neb. A Christmas program furnished under 
the direction of Vera Upton, was given before the members 
of the Matinee Musicale, Monday, December 13, in the 
First Presbyterian Church. The Yuletide spirit pervaded, 
in decorations and music alike. The program was ably 
presented by J. Frank Frysinger, organist; Marie Swan- 
son, harpist, and a well drilled choir of ladies’ voices. 

Elizabeth Spencer was heard in recital at the Lindell 
Hotel, in songs and Edison records. A large crowd was 
present and many favorite songs were beautifully given. 

The new high school has been keeping open house for a 
week and many good programs have been heard. 

The second students’ recital of the University School 
of Music was given December 13, in The Temple. Piano 
numbers by Hazel Hindmarsh, Harriet Chopin and Gladys 
Diller ; violin selections by Vespersia Luce and Buda Orth; 
songs by Maude Bennison, Faye Lichtenstiger, Alice An- 
derson, made an attractive list of selections—all well pre- 
sented. 

The Musicat Courter correspondent celebrated her 
twentieth wedding anniversary on Thanksgiving Day. The 
same music was used as in the former event, though at this 
time it was given by her three daughters. The same silver 
wedding bells were rung, much of the silver and china at 
the wedding feast was still in evidence, and both bride and 
groom wore their former wedding clothes. Congratula- 
tions have been received from friends and former students 
all over the country. 

Ruth E. Auxier, pupil of Edward Luce, gave an under- 
graduate recital at Cotner University Auditorium, at which 
she also sang two selections and gave a recitation. She is 
a highly talented young lady and is making a success of 
concert work. 

Emily Schlemmer, student of Daniel Jones, gave a piano 
recital in the Auditorium of Wesleyan. Her program of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt displayed 
remarkable technic and expression. 

Musicians are looking forward eagerly to the approach- 
ing concert of Herr Kriedemann and pupils for January 11. 
His new symphony will be heard for the first time. 

Choirs, Sunday school societies, etc., are practising faith- 
fully on the Christmas carols to be sung around the muni- 
cipal trees in the Capitol grounds, Christmas night. This 
is the first community tree for Lincoln. 

ExizasetH Eastwoop Luce. 





JULIA CULP, SOLOIST AT 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Noted Lieder Singer Heard in Beethoven and Strauss Number 
—Cecil Fanning with Chaminade Club. 
St. Louis, Mo., December 20, 1915. 

Julia Culp was the soloist at the pair of St. Louis Sym- 
phony concerts, December 10 and 11. She interpreted 
beautifully songs by Beethoven and Strauss with orches- 
tral accompaniment, and numbers by Brahms and Mendels- 
sohn, with Coenraad von Bos at the piano. The orches- 
tra’s most pleasing number was Sibelius’ symphonic poem, 
“En Saga.” 

Ceci, FANNING SoLoist ror CHAMINADE CHorRAL CLUB. 

The Chaminade Choral Club, of Webster Groves (a 
musical suburb of St. Louis), assisted by Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, gave its first public concert of the season at Bris- 
tol Hall, December 10. Many prominent musicians from 
St. Louis attended the concert. The club sang four folk- 
songs from the Scotch, Irish, Neapolitan and Tuscan, and, 
with the assistance of Mr. Fanning, presented “The High- 
wayman,” by Deems Taylor, under the able direction of 
Homer Moore. The chorus sang with precision and 
taste, and the attacks and releases were exceedingly fine. 

Mr. Fanning, too, presented a number of charming folk- 
songs. Each was preceded with an explanation by his ac- 
companist, H. B. Turpin. Mr. Fanning is an apt imper- 
sonator and he is the owner of a beautiful baritone voice. 
He responded to many encores, 

Alice Pettingill was the efficient accompanist for the 
club. Jessie L. Gaynor, the St. Louis composer, is the 
president; Mrs. J. H. Rodes, vice-president; Saida Allen, 
recording secretary; Helen Baker, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. S. E. Faris, treasurer, and Mrs. Frank Mead, 
chairman press committee. 

Marie RueMMELI Returns From Parts. 

Marie Ruemmeli, concert pianist, returned from Paris 
November 2, settling in St. Louis, after an absence of four 
years spent in piano study under Da Matta (Berlin), Er- 
nesto Consolo (Lugano) and Isidor Philipp (Paris). She 
gave a successful concert in Paris on March 2, 1914, and 
received splendid criticisms from the French press. At 
present she is engaged on the English edition of Isidor 
Philipp’s “Methods Elementaire,” which will be published 
by Durand in Paris. Miss Ruemmeli has many engage- 
ments for this season under the management of Elizabeth 
Cueny. May Breve Dirzter. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
WARMLY WELCOMED AT BUFFALO. 


Leopold Stokowski Conducts a Program Comprising Selections 
from Wagner’s “‘Nibelungen Ring’’—Orpheus Sings 
New Composition by Its Conductor—Guido 
Chorus Begins Twelfth Season. 

Buffalo, N. Y., December 23, 1915. 

A memorable concert was given in Elmwood Music Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, December 7, by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor. The program, all 
Wagner, was made up entirely of selections from the 
“Nibelungen Rung.” From “Rheingold” two numbers were 
played; the “Entrance of the Gods Into Valhalla,” read 
with dignity and breadth, and the “Invocation of Alberich 
to the Nibelungen” provided most effective moments. Of- 
ferings from “Walkiire,” given with magical sweep and 
brilliance, were the “Ride of the Valkyries,” “Wotan’s 
Farewell” and the “Magic Fire” music. Throughout the 
entire program the conductor brought out every detail with 
telling effect, and the excellent playing of the separate 
choirs was notable. 








The performance was another triumph for this brilliant 
young director, who was recalled many times by the large 
and appreciative audience. 

The concert was under the locai management of Mai 
Davis. Smith. 


ANITA Rio witH BUFFALO ORPHEUS. 


The first concert of the season of the Buffalo Orpheus, 
John Lund conductor, was given in Elmwood Music Hall, 
on Monday evening, December 6, and was a pronounced 
success. The chorus probably has never been heard to bet- 
ter advantage, the men singing with inspiring tonal volume 
and spirit. The number of greatest interest on the pro- 
gram was “Fruhlings Morgenruf,” the new composition by 
Mr. Lund, for chorus, soprano solo, string orchestra, organ 
and piano. The work vibrates with the spirit of spring, is 
scholarly in construction, employs frequent and beautiful 
tonal changes, and is a sincere picture of the text. It was 
sung by the chorus with spontaneity and dash, and the 


beautiful voice of Anita Rio, the assisting soloist, was 
heard to advantage in the solo part. 

The singer also was heard in Liszt’s “Die Loreley” and 
a group of German and English songs, to the delivery of 
which she brought temperamental warmth, beauty of 
mezzo-voce and admirable phrasing. The artistic piano 
accompaniments of Mr. Gomph afforded the soloist ideal 
support. 

The string orchestra played numbers by Percy Grainger 
and W. O. Chapin, of Buffalo, the “Serenade” of Mr. 
Chapin proving of much interest to the audience. 

The piano scores were musically played by Dr. Herbst, 
and Mr. Gomph presided at the organ in his usual efficient 
manner. 


Gumo CHorus AND ANNA CASE. 


The Guido Chorus, Seth Clark conductor, gave the first 
concert of its twelfth season on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 15. This male chorus has always done meritorious 
work, and again impressed by the beauty of tone, precision 
of attack and finish, and fine shading, which marked the 
singing throughout the evening. 

The program opened with the singing of the Christmas 
carol, “Holy Night.” Mair’s “Consecration of Song,” 
with piano and organ accompaniment, was given a brilliant 
performance, and was followed by a group of short cho- 
ruses in lighter vein, which pleased the audience immensely. 
Frederick Stevenson’s “Omnipotence” was the most taxing 
offering of the evening, and in the splendid performance 
of it the chorus had the assistance of Anna Case. 

The singing of Miss Case served to strengthen the favor- 
able impression she made at the last May Festival. One 
seldom hears a voice of more beautiful quality. Her of- 
ferings presented a wide variety of type and she showed 
the breadth of her art in her admirable expression of the 
various moods and colors of her songs. Her singing of 
the Verdi “Ah, fors’ e lui” brought forth deafening ap- 
plause, to which she responded with two encores, one by 
her accompanist, Max Herzberg. Miss Case’s success in 
Buffalo is beyond dispute. 

The program closed with the singing of the waltz, “Car- 
mena,” by the chorus. Epwarp DurnNey. 





FRANCIS MACMILLEN AROUSES 
ENTHUSIASM AT ROCHESTER. 


An Unusual List of Violin Works Listened to by Large Audi- 
ence—Germaine Schnitzer Heard in Piano Recital 
—Cross Club Concert. 

Rochester, N. Y., December 22, 1915. 

December 6 Francis Macmillen gave the third evening 
recital in the Tuesday Musicale series of concerts, at Con- 
vention Hall. A large audience heard the violinist and 
enthusiastic applause was given each number. His pro- 
gram. was unusual in type, the following being the list of 
selections used: Concerto in D major (first movement), 
Tschaikowsky; “Menuet,” Gluck; allegro, Fiocco; “Sceur 
Monique,” Couperin; prelude and allegro, Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler; “Barcarolle,” Macmillen; “Hunting Song,” Mendels- 
sohn-Macmillen; “Melodie,” Schumann; “Spanish Dance,” 
in C major, Sarasate; “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj ; 
“Serenade,” Arensky; “Introduction and Tarantelle.” Sara- 
sate. 

Nicolai Shneer proved himself one of the best accom- 
panists ever heard in the city. 





THE SCHNITZER RECITAL. 


Germaine Schnitzer gave a piano recital in the Regent 
Theatre, Tuesday morning, December 14, under the aus- 
pices of the Tuesday Musicale, Mrs. S. L. Ettenheimer 
president. Mme. Schnitzer gave what she has chosen to 
call a “Romanticist” program, which included the following 
selections: “Praeludium,” op. 104, No. 1, Mendelssohn; 
“Fantasie,” op. 15 (“Wanderer”), Schubert; impromptu, 
B flat major, op. 142, Schubert; “Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen,” Schubert-Liszt; “Variations Serieuses,” op. 54, 
Mendelssohn; etude, op. 10, No. 3, Chopin; etude, op. 25, 
No. 11 (“Winter Wind”), Chopin; “Laendler,” op. 124, 
Schumann; “Military March,” Schubert-Tausig. Mme. 
Schnitzer’s unusual temperament and technical equipment 
were well manifested in this type of program. 


Cross Crus CoNceRT. 


Eleanor Holman Neville, soprano; John Luther King, 
baritone, and Lorimer Eshelman, pianist, gave a pleasing 
concert for the Cross Club of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church in the ballroom of the Powers Hotel, on Monday 
evening, December 13. Selections from “Pagliacci,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah” and “Lohengrin” were given by the sing- 


ers, with a synopsis of the arias by Mrs. Henry F. Burton. 
The remainder of the program was miscellaneous in char- 
acter, consisting of selections by Schumann, Cadman, Neid- 
linger, Chopin and others. 

EXTENSION PROGRAMS. 

Under the direction of the committee on music extension 
of the Tuesday Musicale, Elizabeth Casterton, chairman, 
several interesting community music programs have been 
given recently in various auditoriums and school buildings 
in different sections of the city. 

Minnie Lee-Evans, soprano; Mrs. Byron Munson, vio- 
linist, assisted by Mrs. Fred Will, accompanist, gave an 
interesting program for the blind of the city on the even- 
ing of December 9 in the auditorium of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church. 

On the evening of December 15, Minnie Lee-Evans, 
Ralph Scobell, tenor; Francis Schaeffer, pianist, and Effie 
Knauss and Mrs. Rockwell, violinists, assisted by Emily 
Cassabeer, accompanist, gave a program for the children 
and patrons of No. 9 school in the assembly hall of the 
school. A small fee was charged for admission to the 
concert, by means of which a considerable sum was realized 
for the purchase of a circulating music library for the 
school. 

LEcTURE ON VOICE CULTURE. 

William H. Lawton gave a lecture on voice culture, 
Wednesday evening, December 8, in the auditorium of the 
Rochester Business Institute. The speaker gave illustra- 
tions of such features of his system as portamento, legato, 
messa di voce, and so forth, and closed his lecture by sing- 
ing the old Italian aria, “Vittoria,” by Salvatore Rossa 
(1534). ee. 





Aeolian Hall January Schedule. 


Attractions at Aeolian Hall, New York City, are sched- 
uled as follows for January. 
Sunday, January 2, afternoon—Symphony Society of New York. 
Monday, January 3, afternoon—Violin recital, Lili Petschnikoff. 
Monday, January 3, evening—Jewish Theological Seminary; me- 
morial services in honor of Dr. Schechter. 
Tuesday, January 4, afternoon—Song recital, Cecil Fanning. 
Tuesday, January 4, evening—Song recital, Adele Krueger. 
Wednesday, January 5, morning—Lecture, Jessica Lozier Payne. 
Wednesday, January 5, afternoon—Violin recital, Kathleen Parlow. 
Thursday, January 6, afternoon—Piano recital, Katharine Goodson. 
Thursday, January 6, evening—Benefit concert, Lutheran Educa- 
tion Society. 








PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Sieck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianes 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 





RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
THE AEOLIAN CO., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















Friday, January 7, afternoon—Symphony Society of New York, 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist. 

Friday, January 7, evening—Piano recital, Aline van Barentzen. 

Saturday, January 8, afternoon—Joint recital, Pablo Casals and 
Susan Metcalfe. 

Saturday, January 8, evening—Song recital, Philip Bennyan. 

Sunday, January 9, afternoon—Symphony Society of New York, 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist. 

Monday, January 10, afternoon—Piano recital, Ernest Scheiling. 

Monday, January 10, evening—Zoellner Quartet. 

Tuesday, January 11, afternoon—Song recital, Anne Arkadij. 

Tuesday, January 11, evening—Kneisel Quartet. 

Thursday, January 13, evening—Song recital, Sophie Braslau. 

Friday, January 14, afternoon—Violin recital, Eddy Brown. 

Friday, January 14, evening—Lecture, Katherine M. H. Blackford, 
M.D.; Character Analysis: “Why You Are What You Are.” 

Saturday, January 15, afternoon—Philharmoric Society of New 
York, concert for young people. 

Saturday, January 15, evening—Piano recital, Germaine Schnitzer. 

Sunday, January 16, afternoon—Young Men’s Symphony Or- 
chestra; Arnold Volpe, conductor. 

Monday, January 17, afternoon—Song recital, Olive Fremstad. 

Monday, January 17, evening—Piano recital, Hunter Welsh. 

Tuesday, January 18, afternoon—Joint recital, Harold Bauer and 
Pablo Casals, 

Tuesday, January 18, evening—Margulies Trio. 

Wednesday, January 19, morning—Lecture, Jessica Lozier Payne. 

Wednesday, January 19, afternoon—Song recital, Cecil Fanning. 

Thursday, January 20, afternoon—Song recital, George Harris, Jr. 

Thursday, January 20, evening—The Singers Club of New York. 

Friday, January 21, afternoon—Piano recital, Herma Menth. 

Friday, January 21, evening—Lecture, Katherine M. H. Black- 
ford, M.D.; Character Analysis: “How to Size Up Men.” 


Saturday, January 22, afternoon—Piano recital, Leo Ornstein. 
Saturday, January 22, evening—Song recital, Sophia Kassmir. 
Sunday, January 23, afternoon—Symphony Society of New York; 


Ernest Hutcheson, soloist. 
Monday, January 24, afternoon—Recital, Percy Grainger, pianist- 
composer benefit St. Christopher’s Home, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 
Monday, January 24, evening—Violin recital, Maximilian Pilzer. 
Tuesday, January 25, afternoon—Song recital, Louis Graveure. 
Tuesday, January 25, evening—Flonzaley Quartet. 
Wednesday, January 26, afternoon—Song recital, Robert Maitland. 
Thursday, January 27, afternoon—Violin recital, Albert Spalding. 
Thursday, January 27, Nylic Chorus Society; Bruno 
Huhn, conductor. 
Friday, January 28, afternoon—Symphony Society of New York: 
Louise Homer, soloist. 
Friday, January 28, evening—Lecture, Katherine M. H. Black- 
ford, M.D.; Character Analysis: “Business and Social Uses.” 
Saturday, January 29, afternoon 


evening 


Piano recital, Dora Berliner. 


Sunday, January 30, afternoon—Symphony Society of New York; 
Louise Homer, soloist, 
Monday, January 31, afternoon—Song recital, Adelaide Fischer. 


Monday, January 31, evening—Song recital, Vivian Gosnell. 





GILBERTE SONGS ON ONE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-FOUR PROGRAMS IN SIX WEEKS. 


An Appreciation of the Composer’s Art. 


Hallet Gilberté, the American composer, is fast forging 
to the front. From November to December 14 Gilberté has 
received 144 programs on which his songs have appeared. 
A few of the many artists who sang his songs are men- 
tioned: Marie Rappold, Jeanne Jomelli, Carolina White, 
Evelyn Scotney, Lois Ewell, Lida Bottero, Marie Stapleton 
Murray, Florence Mulford Hunt, Marguerite Dunlap, Flor- 
ence Anderson Otis, Vera Courtenay, Mme. Buckhout, 
Marie White Longman, Mathilde H. MacLewee, Adele 
Laes Baldwin, Edna Wolverton, Madelin Lambert, Doro- 
thea North, Letitia Gallaher, Grace Renee Close, Minna 
Kauffman, Bertha Barnes, Beatrice McCue, Jeanette Belle 
Ellis, Elizabeth Cheney, Irene Cumming, Isabel Thorpe, 
Grace Duncan, Mrs. Frederick Gunther, Mrs. Willbanks, 
Emma A. Dambmann, the Manhattan Ladies Quartet, the 
Mundell Choral Club, the Southern Singers, Mme. Fjorde 
(of the Royal Opera, Berlin), Ellison van Hoose, Howard 
White, William Simmons, Vernon Archibald, Harold 
Fowler, Charles Osgood, Claude Warford, Arthur Camp- 
bell, Warren Morgan, Roger Naylor, Leon Rice, and many 
other leading concert singers. 

The following letter was sent Mr. Gilberté, which he 
prizes very highly: 


My Dear Mr, Girperté: I have been looking over quite a few 
of your songs, and wish to congratulate you most heartily upon the 
interpretative value of your settings. Good diction is possible for 
the singer in every score of yours that I have seen, and this is rare 


among composers of the present day. Your words and music are 
wonderfully wedded. 
Yours for correctness in art, 


Henry Gatnes Hawn. 








EMMY DESTINN 


OTTOKAR BARTIK, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Personal Representative Address: 


. Metropolitan Opera 
Prima Donna fen? ne. vex 
Transcontinental Concert Tour 
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CONDUCTOR TANDLER SCORES 
BRILLIANTLY IN LOS ANGELES. 





Leads Second Symphony Concert and Gains Striking Personal Triumph—Axel Simonsen, Cello Soloist, Reveals 
Himself as an Artist of Large Significance—Audience Extends Ovation to Both Musicians. 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 20, 1915. 
second pair of concerts of the Los Angeles Sym- 
Orchestra, which were given at Trinity Audi- 

m, Friday afternoon, December 17, and Saturday 
r. December 18. were attended with the success 
the high artistic excellence of the work deserved. 

n, which was skillfully selected to furnish 

of mood and expression, classic beauty being 


Ta 


led with modern vivacity, consisted of Chadwick’s 
mic Sketches,” the Saint-Saéns concerto for cello 
rchestra, and the Schubert symphony in C, No. 7. 
loist at both concerts was Axel Simonsen, who now 
residing in Los Angeles and plays leading cello in the 
hestra in spite of his numerous engagements. On this 
ision Mr. Siraonsen had just returned from an ex- 
ed trip through the West and Northwest. 
The Chadwick variations need no description. Mr. 
ndler brought out their beauty, especially, it must be 
said, that of the fine orchestration, with great skill and 


evident mastery of the forces under his command. Tand- 
ler’s excellent musicianship often has been lauded in these 
columns, and little can now be added in that regard; it 
nust be noted, however, that his complete understanding 


the meaning and intention of this thoroughly Amer- 


ican composer’s work is little less than astonishing. The 

Jubilee’ was done with great brilliance, the brightness 
of the orchestral coloring being brought out to its fullest 
extent, and the joyous melodies rendered with all of the 
composer’s gay inspiration. The “Noel,” appropriate to 


this season, was no less successfully done, and the diffi- 
cult developments of the “Vagrom Ballad” were phrased 
with so much care as to become quite clear and easy of 
comprehension even to the casual auditor. Altogether, it 
was a brilliant and inspired performance. 

No less so was Simonsen’s interpretation of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto. This beautiful work of the great old 
French composer is often heard, and always with pleasure, 


but it takes a steady hand and a genuine wealth of musical 
insight and feeling to give it its full meaning. These 
Simonsen brought to his task, and in his rendition of the 
work he was ably seconded by Tandler and his men. 
Simonsen’s tone is light and delicate, but sonorous and 
capable of great force when required. His left hand tech- 
nic is smooth and brilliant, and his bowing broad and re- 
plete with delicate nuances of expression. He was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Finally the Schubert in C, that work that has been wel- 
comed as the equal of the best of Beethoven. It is always 
a joy to hear such inspiration as this, especially so when 
it is interpreted as if the conductor himself were con- 
scious of its greatness and beauty (not always the case 
by any means in these days when modernism is changing 
the old order). 

Tandler, true musician that he is, did not render this 
work as if “it was merely his duty to give a classic.” He 
evidently approached it in the spirit of genuine affection, 
and it may be added that the orchestra was animated by 
the same spirit. It was an excellent rendition. 

Los Angeles has reason to be proud of its symphony 
orchestra, “founded by Harley Hamilton,” as the program 
very properly states. It now is in its nineteenth season, 
its nineteenth consecutive season, and this is a record of 
artistic endeavor that can be shown by few cities in this 
country, especially in this great West, where the country 
itself is new, and the artist is still somewhat of a pioneer. 
There have been few changes, except a gradual improve- 
ment, and only two conductors—Harley Hamilton, who 
continued the work until his health demanded his retire- 
ment, and now his talented and worthy successor, Tandler, 

The work has proved to be of immense educational 
value, and musical matters in the Southwest are coming to 
be recognized as of genuine importance. May the good 
work go on. Pr, 





SPALDING, BISPHAM AND FRIEDBERG AMONG 
CONCERT ATTRACTIONS AT APPLETON, WIS- 


The Giving of Oratorio, a Christmas Cantata and Faculty 
Recitals Complete Recent Musical Items. 





Appleton, Wis., December 24, 1915. 
The All Star Artist Course, under the management of 


Dean Evans, of Lawrence Conservatory, has presented an 
inusually attractive series of concerts this season. These 
pened auspiciously with a delightful piano recital by Ed- 


ward Collins. Albert Spalding, violinist, was the attrac- 
ion that completely filled Peabody Hall at his recital, No- 


vember 9. He was received with great enthusiasm—in 
fact, no artist has received such an ovation here. David 
Bispham and company presented their unique program at 
the Appleton Theatre, November 19. Mr. Bispham’s art 

n him many new friends. Carl Friedberg gave his piano 
ecital November 30. He, too, was received with great 


or by a capacity house. 


LocaL CHorus Presents “THE MEssIAH.” 


The Philharmonic Chorus presented Handel’s “The 
Messiah,” December 12, in the Armory. This excellent 
rus is under the direction of Frederick Vance Evans, 

of Lawrence Conservatory. Under his authoritative 
guidance it sang Handel’s masterpiece with splendid spirit, 


{ 


precision and tone quality. The soloists for the occasion 

were Alma Hays Reed, soprano; Carl Waterman, tenor, of 

faculty of Lawrence Conservatory; Maurice Gibson, 

artist student of Dean Evans, and Grant Hadley, bass, 
Chicago 

Facutty Recrrat AT LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY. 
Alma Hays Reed, soprano, and Cleveland Bohnet, pian- 
g the first of the annual series of faculty recitals 


Lawrence Conservatory. Both were heard to excellent 

1 were warmly applauded for their artistic 

work. Dean Evans presented his recital in Peabody Hall, 
December 14. Never has he been heard to such excellent 


ivantage arn 


tage, his true, resonant bass-baritone beng respon- 
every interpretative demand made upon it. He 





was assisted by Esther Dean Larsen, violinist, who was 
unusually successful with the “Reverie” of Vieuxtemps. 


CuurcH CHorr Hearp In Buck’s CANTATA. 

The Congregational Church Choir of 100 voices, under 
the direction of Carl J. Waterman, presented Dudley 
Buck’s Christmas cantata, “The Coming of the King,” Sun- 
day, December 5. These sacred concerts are given monthly 
at this church, and standing room is always at a premium. 

Cart J. WATERMAN. 





Mrs. Beach and Marcella Craft 
Unite in Pittsburgh Concert. 





At a recent concert of the Art Society of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, pianist-composer, and Marcella 
Craft, soprano, were the artists. Mrs. Beach played sev- 
eral of her own compositions, notably her “Gavotte Fan- 
tastique,” “Scottish Legend,” “Fireflies,” a suite, “Les 
Reves de Colombine,” and a “Tyrolean Valse-Fantasie.” 
This last is still in manuscript. Mrs. Beach played with 
her usual display of impeccable technic and firm clarity. 

Miss Craft especially pleased her audience in “Das 
Maedchen spricht” (Brahms), two Strauss numbers and 
Mrs. Beach’s “Mistress Mine,” “Separation” and “June.” 
Her numbers also included Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit” and 
a group in Italian. With the exception of the Beach num- 
bers, when the composer was at the piano, Miss Craft had 
Harold Osborn Smith as accompanist. Throughout her 
songs, Miss Craft displayed great care in the selections 
and a thorough musicianship in the execution of them. 
All in all, it was a most delightful affair, to which a large 
audience testified by loud and prolonged applause. 





Constance Purdy Entertains at Her New York Home. 


Lovers of Russian music were given a rare’ treat on 
Sunday afternoon, December 19, when Constance Purdy 
entertained a number of musical people at her home on 
Riverside Drive, New York City. The main feature of 
the program offered was the remarkable singing of the 
Russian baritone, Alexis Rienzi. Mr. Rienzi is first of 


all an interpreter of his native music and gave to the 
songs a spontaneity and genuineness which held the audi- 
ence spellbound. Many singers who are adding Russian 
songs to their programs would do well to hear this artist. 
During the past three years Miss Purdy has turned to 
him constantly for suggestions and criticisms and gives to 
him ample credit for the valuable assistance his advice has 
been to her. 

Late in the afternoon, at the request of many of the 
Russians present, Miss Purdy sang several of the Rus- 
sian songs with which her name is now so well and so 
widely associated, and it is a tribute to her art that the 
Russians, who are severe critics, give her high praise for 
her command of the language and the rare understand- 
ing of the Russian spirit. 

-At a recent meeting of the MacDowell Club Miss Purdy 
sang a group of Russian songs and aroused so much en- 
thusiasm that she was immediately asked to give another 
program in February. 

Miss Purdy leaves for her annual tour on January 1. 
Her first appearance will be in Columbus, Ohio, before the 
Woman’s Music Club, which is probably the largest mu- 
sical club in the country. 





ELEANOR SPENCER OFF TO HOLLAND. 
Will Return for American Tour in 1916-17. 





Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, sailed Tuesday, December 
28, on the steamer Rotterdam for Holland. Surely there 





Photo by Mishkin, New York. 
ELEANOR SPENCER, 


are not many American pianists who are going to Europe 
this year, but Miss Spencer had very good reasons for 
doing so. After resting and doing practically no playing 
this season, she will return to the American concert field 
in 1916-17 under the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis. 

In going to Holland to spend the rest of the winter and 
spring, Miss Spencer’s purpose is to find relief from the 
social duties, which take up too much of her work time 
here to allow her properly to prepare for next season’s 
campaign; and incidentally she has a number of concert 
engagements in Holland during the spring. Miss Spencer, 
as she has proved in her work of former years both here 


and in Europe, is an artist of sterling qualities, and her 


return to the concert field will be heartily welcomed by 
the music loving public. 





Robert Maitland in Canada and New York. 


Robert Maitland, bass, was engaged to sing in the pro- 
duction of Handel’s “Messiah,” at London, Ontario, Can- 
ada, on December 28. Mr. Maitland also has heen en- 
gaged for the lecture to be delivered by Max Merz, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, this evening, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 30. The subject of the lecture will be “German Folk- 
song,” in which field of vocal art Mr. Maitland is well 
versed. 
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RUTH TOWNSEND BXTOLLED 
BY NEW YORK SUN CRITIC. 


‘‘Has Far More toGive to the Public Than Many of Those Now 
Frequently Heard.’’ 


When a critic like W. J. Henderson of the New York 
Sun takes pains to write as long a criticism as the fol- 
lowing of a young singer making her New York debut 
it may be taken for granted that she is an artist of real 
value: 

“Miss Townsend disclosed certain precious gifts and 
genuine accomplishments. She brought to the platform 
the charm of a gracious young womanhood which per- 
vaded everything she did. She introduced to her new 
hearers one of the loveliest contralto voices fow before 
the public, not a large voice of heroic mold, fitted for the 
publication of tragedies, but one of very beautiful qual- 
ity, rich and smooth, and possessed of some sensuous 
warmth. 

“Miss Townsend has evidently studied singing seriously 
and long, and she did not come before the audience with a 
slovenly or ill grounded technic. Her emission of tone 
was generally normal. What is called the placing of the 
voice was correct, except occasionally at the top, where so 








RUTH TOWNSEND. 


many singers have troubles. But few young singers come 
to the public stage with so good a tone production as Miss 
Townsend's and therefore this one shortcoming is of minor 
significance. Perhaps the fastidious taste could find it 
counterbalanced by the singer’s continent treatment of her 
low tones, which were never forced or hardened. 

“In phrasing Miss Townsend showed unfailing respect 
for the composer, while in four languages her diction was 
commendable, and in French especially admirable. Viewed 
in its general aspects, her singing may be described as 
tasteful, intelligent and musical. She made no attempt 
at any time to obtain an effect except by pure singing, and 
for this she deserves the gratitude of every lover of chaste 
art. There are very few exaggerations, no obtrusive man- 
nerisms. If she was not able always to do what she 
seemed eager to do, it was because, in so far as could be 
judged from this one recital, her range of expression is 
limited. She was always happy in songs of gentle senti- 
ment and also in those of tender feeling. She did not 
find adequate means to proclaim the full content of such 
numbers as Schubert's ‘Der Erlkénig,’ Brahms’ ‘Von ewiger 
Liebe,’ or Strauss’ ‘Heimlich Aufforderung.’ All were 
sung with taste and understanding, but they were inter- 
preted in miniature. On the other hand, Miss Town- 
send was very successful with the old French ‘L’Amour 
de moi,’ Strauss’ ‘Morgen’ and three French songs, two 
by Chausson and one by Tremisot. 

“She reached the zenith of her powers with the Tremisot 
lyric, ‘Novembre,’ a deeply felt song, to which she gave a 
real interpretation. Next to this the poise and delicate in- 
sight of her treatment of ‘Morgen’ were, to be praised. 
There was no song of playful or arch feeling on her list, 
which was thus rather sombre in character, but perhaps the 
singer is not attracted to merry lyrics. Not yet a fin- 
ished singer, Miss Townsend, nevertheless, is fully justified 
in seeking a recognized place among professional artists. 
She has far more to give to the public than many of those 
now frequently heard.” 





Sargent to Sing with Melba. 


In her appearance at the Hippodrome next Sunday even- 
ing Mme. Melba will be assisted by Beatrice Harrison, the 
English cellist, and by Gaston Sargent, American bass, 


who has sung at Covent Garden and at the opera in Nice 
for several seasons past. Mr. Sargent will also sing with 
Mme. Melba in Washington on January 10 and at several 
other concerts. . 





DORA BECKER REENGAGED FOLLOWING 
RECITAL AT BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Violinist Scores Brilliant Success, Students Extending Her 
a Royal Welcome—to Play Again on January 28. — 





Dora Becker scored a decided success and was awarded 
the honors of a notable day at Bucknell University on 
December 13. A large audience, enthusiastic beyond the 
power of words to tell, greeted the violinist and listened 
with keen interest to a program as delightful as it was 
unique and interesting. 

Basing her recital on the “National Characteristics in 
Violin Music,” the violinist chose nine countries in her list 
of numbers. Particularly the last group, representing 
America, struck a responsive chord; it was Burleigh’s “In- 
dian Sketches,” and also his “The North Wind.” 

The program follows: 


I ira cians ys cans 0 Ho ccaytencnty eapdicesevensessccte 
Norway—Norwegian Dance ............ccscenceccceccencses Grieg 
Germany— 

re Oui uees Bes kn wae cehe meeebndnrs weanmmetsedsaece Ries 

I ND ee, cov cinsaucasenecsavgnsbensto< ce Ries 
Russia—Allegro from Concerto. ... 22... ...-6seeeeeceeeees Glazounow 
Austria-Hungary— 

i nr Cn 4 ee bans eke dee wee be Smetana 

NN RIED ng gant é scdencd pccencc-setengane Brahms-Joachim 

EE IED occ ves ncusshokhshaasatuniebeue rea ee Kreisler 
Italy—Moses Fantasia (on G string).........-+...0eeee08: Paganini 
I baie iC ik hn accs cess vih i ti wenees dine Vieuxtemps 
ee MN is eis isices ov eo Avdsc Kavebeccosdaves Sarasate 
America— 

EN re. la weas send adieebeecdae Cecil Burleigh 


From a Wigwam. 
To the Warriors. 
Ov - Laughing Waters. 
The North Wind (Concert Etude)............... Cecil Burleigh 

Following the last number a huge bunch of American 
Beauty roses was presented to the artist from the members 
of the Phi Gamma Delta (Delta chapter) fraternity with 
a card which read: “Delta Chapter of Phi Gamma Delta 
extends to Dora Becker-Shaffer a most cordial welcome. 
Bucknell University, December 13, 1915.” 

Dora Becker played with her usual skill, and fairly 
captivated her listeners with her excellent technic and 
purity of tone. At the piano Sidney A. Baldwin proved 
an able and sympathetic accompanist; his playing added to 
the attractiveness of the program. 

On December 9 Dora Becker played before a distin- 
guished #:idience of authors, artists, writers and _ illus- 
trators at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Hitchcock 
(the illustrator). This concert, too, was a great success. 


Janpolski at Home of Mrs. Astor 


and Copley-Plaza Musicale in Boston. 





Albert Janpolski’s singing at the concert given recently 


at the home of Mrs. John Jacob Astor made a deep im- 
pression. By special request, he sang the Russian “Cry 








ALBERT JANPOLSKI IN BOYAR COSTUME. 


for Freedom,” “Volga Boat Song” and “Kalinka,” the 
Russian Bacchanalian song and others. 

Mr. Janpolski sings in Boston, Mass., at the Copley 
Plaza Morning Musical, next Monday, January 3. On 
that occasion he wiil sing the “Steppes” (Gretchaninoff ) 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Christ Is Risen,” two remarkable 
songs that Mr. Janpolski introduced for the first time at 
his New York recital in Aeolian Hall. 





Critic—What Mass was that you sang this morning? 
Choirmaster—It was a Cecilian Mass by Blank 
Critic—-Well, I didn’t like it a bit. 

Choirmaster—But perhaps the Lord did—Exchange 











SONA HVIUTTSUEEAA ATU 


Conchita Supervia Triumphs with Chicago Opera Association 


LUIUUUNTLUALAL 





“‘Her singing of ‘‘Know’st Thou the Land’”’ has not 
been equalled here in many a year.’’—Daily News. 


mn) 
WT 








Chicago Daily News, December 13, 
1915. 
SUPERVIA ets IN TITLE 
OLE, 


Senorita Supervia’s exquisite acting 
and attractive singing of the title role 
was a little astonishing, even though 
her previous appearances here have 
been in a part that was recognized as 
restrictive. In youth and personal 
beauty she is suited exactly to Mignon, 
and it was a dainty picture of a 
spirited young girl in love that she 
made in the rags of the gypsy dancer 
and the smart uniform of Wilhelm’s 
attendant. Her singing of “Know’st 
Thou the Land” has not been equaled 
here in many a year. 





Chicago Daily Journal, December 13, 
1915. 

Conchita Supervia caught the spirit 
of cheer and appeared in quite another 
hi ht from that of her Charlotte, in 

erther.” She made that lachrymose 

young person, Mignon, over into a 
different and far more entertaining in- 
dividual from the conventional one, 
still tearful, but with the tears of a 
comedienne. It was a new and alto- 
gether delightful transformation. She 
vow 4 sang her several solos exceedingly 
we 





Evening Post, December 13, 1915. 
The Saturday matinee rformance 
of “Mignon” was delightful and 
awakened the audience to warm dem- 
onstrations of approval. Miss Conchita 











Chicago Examiner, December 13, 1915. 


At the end of the second act the 
public insisted upon proving that part 


Supervia made a distinct success, play- of its pleasure the performance and that, as well as other pieces of 
ing the part sympathetically and came from her in particular = would the opera, set forth a voice that, if it 
singing with understanding of the not rest its applause until she had ap- is not of great power, is undeniably z 
meaning of the music and the words. peared before the curtain dees, pleasant to the ear. = 
CE EE HVOATRUTHRUORRATAEGASU UNE LTAAAATOSOPTTE 


Chicago Tribune, December 13, 1915. 
Conchita Supervia likewise scored suc 
cessfully with the “Know’ 'st Thou the 
Land?” aria, though her “gay hussar” 
costume of the second act, out of 
fashion in our musical comedy some 
years ago, startled the eye. But the 
Spanish soprano unquestionably went 


far along the road to popularity with 
her appearance as Mignon. 








Felix Borowski in Chicago Herald, De 
cember 13, 1915. 
Miss Conchita Supervia, who earlier 


in the season had been given an op- 
portunity in Massenet’s “Werther” to = 
show what she could do, was presented 
with another opportunity at this per- 
formance. To her fell the task of 
interpreting the title role. In 


“Werther” Miss Conchita had sung the 
music of Charlotte—a bre: ad and butter 
part. Mignon also is a role of similar 
character, but one with more openings 
for the disclosure of good singing and 
effective histrionism. 

ne Spanish artist justified the faith 
of her director in her ability to present 
a pleasurable performance of Thomas’ 
heroine. She made Mignon more gir! 
ish—it would not be incorrect to say, 
more babyish—than it has been made 
in the past by other artists. Yet this 
conception of the character is not with 
out its convincing side, and at least 
Miss Conchita caused it to be pictur- 
esque. Musically the singer’s accom- 
plishments were well fitted—as, indeed, 
they should have been—to her concep- 
tion of the part. She sang ““Know’st 
Thou the Land” with bdeaut:ful feeling. 
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PRESIDENT SCHLIEDER OF NEW YORK 
STATE M. T. A. ON STANDARDIZATION. 
Syracuse Musicians Listen to Interesting Talk from Head of 


Empire State Teachers’ Organization—Interest Shown 
in Annual Festival—Morning Musicals’ Annual 





Christmas Concert. 


e, BN. Y., 


ning, December 9, 


musicians in 


himself 


December 20, 1915. 
Frederick Schlieder, of 
ident of the State Music Teachers’ 
“Standardization of Music Instruction” 
Apollo Hall, Clark Music Build- 
as anxious for a better and 


nuptiale,” Saint-Saéns; 


Bach and Handel. 
tone; Mrs. 


Asso- 


honor. 


tandard in the profession and as full of 


ich larger number of music teachers would 
State association before the convention in this 


MorNIN Mt 


SICALS’ 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 
JoHN BarNES WELLS HEARD. 


ual Christmas concert of the Morning Musicals 


the morning of December 15 in the First Bap- 
The artists appearing 

who rendered Han- 
the 


1 was well attended. 


M. Courboin, organist, 


D minor, op. 14, No. 7; 


certo. it 


“Benediction 
cember II. 








LOIS BROWN 


CONC ERT PIANIST 


Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago, IIl. 


Bach’s “Passacaglia,” in C minor, 
and the “Tannhauser” march of Wagner. 
played with all his accustomed fire and virility‘and proved 
himself more than ever a superb artist and a truly wonder- 
ful interpreter of the great organ writers, 
He was assisted by John G. Ray, bari- 
Donald Mitchell Dey, soprano, and Ruth 
Thayer Burnham, contralto; also by a quartet, composed 
of Florence G. Hartman, Mae Hall.Sweet, William A. 
Snydér and Richard G. Calthrop. The recital was much 
enjoyed by the members of the Morning Musicals and their 
friends, and all the artists acquitted themselves with much 


FestivAL CHorRUS REGISTRATION. 


Prof. Tom Ward has received already about 250 regis- 
trations for the Music Festival Chorus and the prospects 
are that this annual festival will be one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in this city. 


John Barnes Wells, tenor, who was formerly a resident 
of this city, and who graduated some years since from 
Syracuse University, gave an informal song recital before 
the Fort Schuyler Club in Utica, Saturday evening, De- 


Mr. Courboin 


next spring. 
particularly 


of “Samson and Delilah,” which will be one of the big 
features of this long established Empire State annual 
event. Mr. Middleton will sing at some thirty-odd festivals 





Miss Pételer Engaged for Southern Musical Sketch. 





Claire Lillian Pételer has been engaged as soloist for a 
Southern musical sketch, to be given by the Minerva Club 
of New York at the Hotel McAlpin this evening, Thursday, 
December 30. 








WANTED 





YOUNG VIOLIN VIRTUOSO WANT- 
ED by California Hotel renowned for 
its high class music. 


Solo work only. 


The town and neighborhood, cultured, 


wealthy population, offers great teaching 


opportunities. Address “H. H. W.,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 





S. B, Everts. 


FOR SALE 














LaF orge Maiiiey 


DRAMATIC 
rio —Cons ert 
Dorehe Av., 


SOPRANO 


Chicago. Phone 


Rec 5 ly accepted 
<enwood 4042 


Syracuse Gets Middleton. 


Arthur Middleton, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and one of the favorites of the concert and oratorio 
world, has been reengaged through his managers, Haensel 
& Jones, of New York, by Tom Ward, director of the Syra- 
cuse Festival, to sing the role of Samson in the production 


FOR SALE—The Heronimus Amati Vio- 
lin that belonged to Christiaan Kriens, 
the distinguished Dutch violinist. 
strument 
guaranteed. Sweet tone, well preserved, 
price reasonable. 
Address “X. C. L.,” care Musicat Covu- 
ricr, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In- 


in beautiful condition, and 


Unusual opportunity. 








ADELE 


KRAHE 


Coloratura Soprano 
School of Bel Canto 


Perfect Tons rien as Gneseetage 
s Eas 


mE REYL 


Operatic Tenor and 
Lieder Singer 
OPERA SCHOOL 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
86th Street, N. Y. 


Stud Carnegie Hall. Phone, Lenox ane 
a 
R 
i 
B 
= CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
z Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone, Circie 1350 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorie and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA LYRIC SOPRANO 


e of Chicago Grand Opera Company, Boston 
ra Company (Guest), Stettin Municipal Opera 
18¢€ (Germany). 


CONCERT—OPERA—RECITAL 
Season 1915-16 now booking 
Addre 905 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


jane Lavoie-Herz 


c rate ERT PIANIST 
ring Canada and United States 


Se eason 1915-1916 
res : HUGO GOERLITZ, 
































=i’ DAWLEY 


SOPRANO— Pupil uf D’Aubigne. 
1716 Waverley Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARCULE SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 


irector Violin Department, 





MARIE RUEMMELI 


ey eturned from 
Concert Pianist Piti’"* “Management: 
Elizabeth Cueny, 511 N. Newstead, St. Louis, Mo. 





can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 














Fletcher Music Method 


Highlond Park Conservatery, Des Moines, Ia. 1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
DRAMATIC 
SABA DOAK Soprano | MARTHA S. STEELE 222%, 
aes ce 2 poe ane S gg move Concert Recital Oratorio 
ress 4 eo dress: htman Oak Stree 
sonally at Plaza Hotel, Chicago. "Bepaiee. 265. sn z Wiberg ra ws 
Helen Frances (> -Jf ASE. CONCERT 
COACH VIOLINIST 
Concert Accompanist 
6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 | 18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, N. J. Tel. 1139 Waverly 
E 
© FLETCHER-COPP WILSON 
L Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ablilty of American Chiid CONTRALTO 
N 


31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 


ROLAND PAUL™”. 


CONCERTS, COACHING, INSTRUCTION. 
BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





171 West 57th Street, New York 
HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 
SOPRANO 
Assistant te ETTA EDWARDS St. Louis, Mo 





=KAIGHNe=:: 


Management, NATIONAL BUREAU, 6i9 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


























Gunnar Peterson 


PIANIST. 
1352 E. 62nd St., Chicago. 


v. MAURER 


eee TEAC - weer PLAYING 
TO) itan Opera o 
- ry: Dreade way, New York. 


ZOE FULTON 


MA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Address: = Wallace Bidg., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


s REUTER 


Pianist 
Hs 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Stadie: 1511 Dodge Street - 


>zom 




















MARGARET CONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 




















Street, New York. The Wolfechn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
—=|ETTA EDWARDS ‘2.12% (ESR ELE EES 
| C ( ynstantin 4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD-~ - . LOUIS, MO. c 
| z 
; . || DONALD CHALMERS ! Basso |5 
| a 6 i 165 West 83rd Street, New York. Phone 5590 Schuyler. Recitals Oratorio Opera 3 SOPRANO 
| A ) J } THE BEAUFORT ee eek 
VIGTOR HARRIS :0:: HEINRICH 
| Basso TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCH M 
j GAdIce 
| EYN 
| N, 
| chiago candor Il SCHOOL of Music and Arts ease 
| Association Vora! Stung 
i} Central Park Weal Gon sa oe eS Tel. 679 Riverside “ew 3 soth St. 
“ Denliory for out-of-town students bus 5493 

CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Conoress Hotel and Ann 











Largest floor space devoted to 
ouble use of any hell in the world. 
Restaurant, Unsur- 


N. M: KAUFMAN, Pres. 
































































